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, Every Subscriber to Conenr€ Lady’s Book for 
” 1877, who pays in adwance, 


Pe. Will receive the Magazine and Chromo free of Postage. 


THE PUBLISHER OF 


GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK 


OFFERS TO AND WILL GIVE 


To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays 
in Advance for 1877, and remits Pe Oe 


A COPY OF 


“THE MOTHER'S JOY.” 


A fine Chromo from the press of Messrs. Major & Knapp, of 
New York, who lave the reputation of being the best 
Chromo priniers in the United States. 





The popularity that has attended the premium feature the last 
four years has induced the publisher to again offer to his subscribers 
another fine Chromo. The subject is one that every mother will be 
delighted with, and cannot be procured in any othcr way than by 
sending your subscription in advance to the office of the Lapy’s 
Book. 

The intention of the Publisher of the Lapy’s Book for 1877 is 
to make it far superior in merit to any year heretofore issued. Rec- 
ognizing the fact that in this Centennial year the people of the United 
States feel proud of the advancement of their country in everything 
pertaining to Art, Science, and Literature, he has engaged as assist- - 
ants the best corps of artists that the country can produce, : 


To the Getters-up of Clubs. 


A choice of one copy of the following Chromos will be given as 
an extra premium to the getter-up of a club:— 


“THE MORNING CALL.” “THE RESCUE.” 
“TRUE TO NATURE.” “OUR DARLING.” 
“THE SINGING LESSON.” “MY PET.” 
Or a copy of 
“OUR CENTENNIAL ART GALLERY.” 
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Any Three Dollar subscriber can take a choice of one of the ~ 
above in place of “The Mother’s Joy.” 
See Third Page of Cover for Terms, etc 
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NEW-YEAR WALTZ. 


Composed and arranged for the Piano-Forte, for Godey’s Lady’s Book, 


BY 


MRS. LIZZIE BOWERS. 





As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 817 Spring Garden St., Philada. 
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AFTER A HUNDRED YEARS. 


BY LOUISE 8. DORR. 


IF it be conceded that to date our ancestry 
several generations back adds to our impor- 
tance—and it does—the Wheatleighs of Wheat- 
land were entitled to high consideration. But 
as to their pecuniary fortunes, the family had 
fallen into decay. Dorothea Wheatleigh was 
perfectly aware of this fact. To her brother, 
Essex Wheatleigh, it was equally patent. 
These two were joint owners of the family 


estates, consisting at present of some dozen | 


acres of land, much in need of renovation, and 


the antiquated family mansion, built by the | 


first American Wheatleigh quite a hundred 
years ago. This building was constructed 


with an east and a west wing and a north and | 


a@ south turret, being, as to its plan, ample 
enough to suit the Wheatleigh fortunes at the 
time of its inception. Before its completion, 
however, there had been an evident falling-off 
in the fortunes of its builders. At present 
only three rooms were at all habitable. In the 
pleasantest of these, with the morning bright- 


ness touching as by magic fingers its faded | 
grandeur, the two surviving Wheatleighs sat | 
The hand with which | 


at their matutinal meal. 
Dorothea poured and passed her brother’s 
coffee trembled slightly. Essex, in taking the 
cup, shook it even more visibly, spilling some 
drops of its fragrant contents into his saucer. 


“There’s no use in our pretending that we | 


are not disappointed,’ said the brother, tuck- 
ing his napkin into a button-hole near his chin. 

“T would not have thought she could have 
the heart to do it,” said Dorothea, folding her 
hands and looking down into her plate. 

“Nor I,” returned Essex, who took this 
opportunity of emptying his saucer and then 
gazed meditatively into the cup which had 
thus received its own again. 

Dorothea nibbled at her dry toast and made 


a pretense of sipping her coffee, but soon 
| found herself sitting again with folded hands 
and intent, downcast look. “If we were 
younger, it would be different,’”’ she averred. 

** Yes, quite different,’’ assented Essex. 

“The Featherwefts have always been the 
bane of the Wheatleighs,”” observed Dorothea, 
with some bitterness. 

Essex gave his sister a quick, surprised 
glance, but answered, with asperity, ‘‘I wish 
Lucian Featherweft had the same brilliant 
prospects before him that we have this 
morning.” 
| “No! oh, no! I have been wrong. The 
spirit that loves one’s neighbor as one’s self 
would not have felt and spoken as I have 
done. I think, perhaps, the worst of a disap- 
pointment like ours is, that it brings out the 
hard, uncharitable side of one’s nature. We 
must guard against this, Essex. For our own 
sakes, we cannot afford to cherish animosity 
against Lucian Featherweft.’’ 

“And yet you say yourself, Dorothea, that 
the Featherwefts have always been the bane 
| of the Wheatileighs.”’ 

“I did say so; but I was then giving way to 
a bitterness of spirit I had no right to feel.” 

She sat for a moment with closed eyelids, 
and Essex knew that, for forgiveness of her 
fault confessed, a silent prayer had just been 
raised. But he did not yet feel any compunc- 
tions of conscience for his hardness of spirit 
toward Lucian Featherweft. 

“The man is a viper,”’ he said, sharply. “I 
| would crush him, if I could get my heel upon 

him.” 

Dorothea sat for a few moments in utter 

quietude. Then she folded her napkin and 

| pushed it into the silver hoop beside her. Her 

brotiier followed her example, and the morn- 
| ing meal of the Wheatleighs' was ended. 

| A canary, in a cage hung before a front win- 

| dow, piped out a shrill song as the two left the 
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table, and received a lump of sugar and some 
leaves’ of lettuce in acknowledgment, from 
Essex Wheatleigh. For a few moments Essex 
stood watching Prig as he perked his head 


from side to side and pecked first at the sugar | 


and then at the lettuce. 

“What will you do when you have to earn 
your own living, my boy?” inquired Essex, 
putting a finger inside the cage. 

The bird performed a brisk dance upon his 
perch, in downright derision of such an idea. 

“You don’t believe it can come to that? 
Well, well, we shall see.’’ 

Then Essex took up his hat and gloves, but 
waited before putting them on, as Dorothea 
zame toward him. 

““Where are you guing, Essex ?”’ asked the 
sister. 

“T must have a word or two with Lucian 
Feather weft.”’ 

**Not to-day, brother.” 

“Yes, Dorothea, to-day!” 

‘The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof,” came softly from the sister. 

“T know it. I will remember it,’’ returned 
the brother, putting on hat and gloves, and 
going out. 

Dorothea cleared the breakfast table, then 
pinned a towel upon her head and drew ona 
pair of superannuated kid gloves, preparatory 
to sweeping and dusting. Standing before a 
mirror, as she cleaned its surface from every 
beclouding speck, this is what was reflected 
before her: The figure of a woman past thirty 

—perhaps nearer forty—slight and graceful, 
with a proud poise of the well-formed head, 
and something contradictory of this in the 
sweet placidity of the finely-cut features—a 
woman, evidently, to whom patience had not 
always been easy, but one who had striven to 
conquer herself and had succeeded. 
“In the morning sow thy seed, nor stay thy hand at 

evening hour, 

Never asking which shall prosper: both may yield 
thee fruit and flower. 

Thou shalt reap of that thou sowest, though thy 
grain be small and bure, } 

God shall clothe it as he pleases for the harvest 
full and fair. 

Though it sink in turbid waters, hidden from thy 
yearning sight, 

It shall spring in strength and beauty, ripening in 
celestial] light.” 


In the heart of her little child a Christian 
mother had striven to sow seeds of godly 
patience and charity. The mother had been | 
many years dead. From the childhood blessed 
by her influence had grown the gentle woman- | 
hood of Dorothea Wheatleigh. The seed had 
prospered, and was now yielding fruit and | 
flower. 

Yet it was not always without struggling 
that Dorothea was able to preserve the sweet 
placidity of soul by which she was usually dis- 
tinguished. 


| I have seen women, especially among the 
| Friends, in whose faces this same placidity was 
expressed to the utmost without one indication 
of any struggle in attaining it, and 1 have 
asked myself whether these women were made 
| of the same human clay as others—whether 
they too had proud spirits to quell and rebel- 
lious hearts to subdue. Granting that this be 
so, we must believe that they are of those who 
| can truly say, “I can do all things through 
| Christ, who strengtheneth me.” 

For Dorothea, the striving for self-conquest 
had often to be renewed. So, un this morning, 
she found herself thinking, complainingly, * It 
is too bad ; a Featherweft robbed a Wheatleigh 

|a@ hundred years ago, and from that time to 
this, whatever of good fortune we have looked 
to receive, has somehow got transferred into 
the hands of a Featherweft.’’ Thinking thus, 





she looked across the street to the house just 


beyond, a marvel of architectural beauty, com- 
bining therewith whatever modern skill has 
devised for convenience or luxury. ‘All that 
and a fortune for its support to Lucian Feath- 
erweft; and to us only the income from a 
thousand dollars, invested in stocks. And 
Marian Rutledge was as much our relative as 
Lucian’s.”’ 

But presently some of those grand passages 
of praise from the Psalms came ringing through 
her thoughts. Then followed the recollection 
that ‘‘the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof ;’’ and ‘‘ though He slay me, yet will I 
trust Him,’”’ was the resolve fraught with 


| strength which quickly followed. 


“T hope Essex will control himself with 
Lucian Featherweft,’’ she thought, after a 
time, and at that moment Essex came in. 

‘**Did you see him?’’ questioned Dorothea. 

You see, Lucian Featherweft was so much 


| in the thoughts of both that the pronoun mas- 


culine used by Miss Wheatleigh stood, to her- 


| self and her brother, for the same proper noun, 


though it had not been spoken by either. 

‘He was not at home,’’ answered Essex. 

** You saw no one, then ?’’ 

** Yes, his lawyer.”’ 

The tone was moody, the whole manner of 
the speaker drooping and despondent. Do- 


| rothea sighed faintly; then, as a corrective, 


began singing, softly, 
* Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 


Essex went to the window containing the 
bird-cage, and inserted a finger for Prig to 
peck at. The bird took the challenge promptly. 
Next he mounted to his swing and began 
pluming himself with dainty, graceful motions. 

“Prig is a coxcomb,” said Dorothea, cheer- 
fully. 

‘* Lahnemann says the stocks from which that 
superb income of ours is to be derived have 
gone down fifty per cent.” 

“*O Essex !”’ 
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“Yes, Dorothea.”’ 

‘*We shall have to open a genteel boarding- 
school,’’ laughed Dorothea. 

“With dormitories in the west wing, and 
Prig for first professor. A very brilliant sug- 
gestion.”’ 

Upon which Essex opened the door of the 
bird-cage, and called to Professor Prig to come 
out. 
master’s hand ; but soon, tiring of that position, 
mounted to his shoulder, and began pecking 
at his beard. 





| 


The bird complied, and sat upon his | 


| Rutledge’s estate. 


“Wilt thou be our Professor of Elocution? | 
| our small income was to be derived.” 


Thou couldst, like one Nick Bottom, ‘play 
Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to 
make all split.’ Let me hear you spout, 
“*The raging rocks 
With shivering shocks 
Shall break the locks 
Of prison gates ; 
And Phibbus’ car 
Shall shine from far 
And make and mar 
The foolish fates.’ 
Thou "It not do it? Then back to thy cage, 
false fugitive! Not to be willing to help thy 
master at this pinch, is to deserve imprison- 
ment for life.” 

Very gently the bird was put back into his 
cage, and Essex went out once more. Doro- 
thea watched her brother out of sight, softly 
singing the while, 

“T love the Lord, he heard my cries, 
And pitied every groan; 
Long as I live, when troubles rise, 
I’ll hasten to his throne.” 


Presently a carriage, rolling up the street, 
stopped at the house of the Featherwefts. 
Out from the carriage stepped a gentleman of 
forty-five years probably, spare and erect, with 
full round beard mixed with gray, and iron- 
gray hair, surmounting a face stern and reso- 
lute, almost to hardness. 

“Not much of the milk of human kindness 
there,’ thought Dorothea; ‘“‘and yet there 
was a time’’— 

Without pursuing her recollections farther, 
Miss Wheatleigh smoothed her soft hair, al- 
ready threaded with gray, and quickly dressed 
herself for going out. Directly, without giving 
herself time for deliberation, she crossed the 
street, and, a few moments later, stood before 
Lucian Featherweft, in his rarely luxurious 
reception-room. Yet, notwithstanding the 
richness of her surroundings, Dorothea did not 
here look out of place. Plainly and simply as 
she was dressed, it was no blot upon its splen- 
dor that had entered this apartment, costly in 
all its decorations. Lucian Featherweft noted 
this fact ; noted the ease and grace of his lady 
visitor’s manner, and his face took on a scowl 
hot at all to its improvement. It had been a 
cardinal desire of his life to see this woman 
humiliated, and it seemed to him that the 











lower her fortunes the more perfect she became 
in all gentle, womanly grace, and graceful gen- 
tle-womanliness. 

‘‘An unexpected pleasure, Mistress Wheat- 
leigh. This should be the proudest day of my 
life, I have no doubt,” said the gentleman, 
sardonically. 

“‘Then, your life must have been unusually 
devoid of days in which you could take pride,” 
returned Dorothea, composedly. ‘‘I came to 
ask you about our allowance from Marian 
Essex has been told that 
there isa depreciation in the stocks from which 


“Well, is that my fault?” 

‘T have not imputed it to you as a fault.” 

‘You do; your coming here shows that you 
do.”’ 

‘IT beg your pardon, Mr. Featherweft !’’ 

**You are in a rage of disappointment now. 
You would tear my eyes out, if you dared.” 

**T am sorry you think me so vindictive.”’ 

“You come to ask about the stocks, you 
say? They have depreciated by one-half. It 
seems likely that they will go still lower, 
too.”’ 

“TI have no doubt that you looked forward 
to this when you advised Aunt Marian in the 
making of her will.”’ 

“Perhaps I did. If so, my foresight did not 
deceive me. The stocks will be as flat as the 
smooth side of a flat-iron in a day or two. 
Essex will have to go to work.”’ 

** Essex is willing to work. It is no fault of 
his that he is not now at work. He was to 
have a situation with Brown & Whittlesen, but 
some person of influence interfered, and the 
place was given to a cousin of Lucian Feather- 
weft. Again and again Essex tried for work, 
and again and again he was either defeated by 
misrepresentation or supplanted by some fa- 
vorite of the Featherwefts. Essex will have 
to go to work, you say? Will you be good 
enough to tell me where Essex will be permit- 
ted to work, and what to do?”’ 

Her voice was perfectly controlled and gen- 
tle in speaking thus, but she could not helpa 
slight flashing of her eyes, and the proud poise 
of her head showed a little more proudly. 

“They want a waiter in the Pollard Hotel. 
I think I could get Essex the place, if he would 
like it.”’ 

**You have nothing else to propose ?” 

1 do not think of anything else now. Or— 
yes. Will you sell the old ruin across the way 
here? It is becoming unsightly. Some of the 
guests at the funeral yesterday spoke of it as 
blotting the landscape, and wondered I did not 
buy it and pull it down.”’ 

“It has been the home of the Wheatleighs for 
a hundred years.” 

“It will not be the home of anybody for a 
great many years longer. It is a ruin, I tell 
you, and will be falling over your head some 
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day. You had better take what it is worth, "decayed place looked a little more desolate than 


and let me pull it down.’ 

“What is it worth?" 

‘In reality nothing; but I will give you five 
hundred dollars for it.’ 

“You told me, Lucian Featherweft, on a day 


which I have reason to remember, that you | 
' a true Richard Cceur de Lion, a veritable Ju. 


would live to see my pride brought to the dust ; 


that you would see me depending upon charity | 


for my support, and grateful for a cent to keep 
me from starving. 
sumption, that God would never permit your 
vaunt to come true. 


Now I can say, ‘though | 


I thought then, in my pre- | 


He slay me, yet will I trust him.’ I know that | 


your plan of buying Wheatleigh is a part of 
your settled purpose of seeing us crushed. 
And yet it may be that we shall have to accept 
your offer. I will talk with Essex about it. 
You shall have our answer soon.”’ 

She rose as she spoke. In the flush of early 
youth she had never been so beautiful as now, 
with a faint glow tinging her cheeks, a proud 
flash kindling her fine eyes, and that gentle 
dignity of manner pervading her whole appear- 
ance. Bowing, she turned to go, but was ar- 
rested by Lucian Featherweft saying :— 

**Stop, Dorothea. I have one more proposi- 
tion to make. Reverse your decision made on 
that day which you say you have reason to re- 
member. Marry me, and we will share together. 
I would rather see you mistress of my home 
than feeding upon charity.”’ 

** Tmpossible.”’ 

**Ts it really impossible?” 

“Te ts.” 

“Enough. I am glad you refuse. 
know what led me to ask you.” 


I don’t 








There had been a momentary softening of | 


Lucian Featherweft’s hard face. Now it set- 
tled into its old asperity. Dorothea offered her 
hand, saying, “‘Good-by, Lucian! 
in the utmost kindness.”’ 


I speak it | 
| from Mr. 


But he would not touch her outstretched | 
hand, and only bowed stiffly to his departing | 


visitor. 


That night Essex and Dorothea Wheatleigh | 
conferred together upon Lucian Featherweft’s | 


proposal of buying the Wheatleigh property. 
Prig was sleeping with his head under his wing 
and did not interrupt their conference. 
had spent the day fruitlessly, in seeking some 
more lucrative employment than the cultiva- 
tion of their worn-out acres. It would be hard, 
at their age, to break away from all old asso- 
ciations, to form new ties; to begin life anew. 
Was it necessary? Was it for the best? Dis- 
cussion upon these questions, with many diver- 
gences from the main point, lasted until a late 
hour. The final decision was that Essex should 
go to New York, seeking work. If that were 
found, then Lucian Featherweft should be al- 
lowed to pull down the Wheatleigh house at 
the offer he had made for it. 

The next morning Essex went away, and the 


| chase had to be sacrificed altogether. 


Essex | 


| 


wasits wont. Prig exerted himself tothe utmost 
for enlivening the house ; singing noisy songs, 
scolding, chattering, and dancing from side tg 
side upon his perch, while Dorothea, to show 
appreciation of his efforts, called to him cheer. 
fully now and then that he was a brave heart, 


lius Cesar, an undoubted Mark Tapley, Robert 
Bruce, Harry Hotspur, with half a score more 
of, names, designating distinguished persons, 
historical or otherwise. The bird saw nothing 
incongruous in the various characters with 
which he was invested, but turned his head 
knowingly from side to side at each flattering 
designation, and scolded and chattered and 
danced and sang at will. 

Dorothea, meanwhile, had gone through her 
daily round of household duties, and next she 
sat down, with her sewing, at one of the front 
windows. Her thoughts were busy while she 
worked. Opposite her, on the wall, hung the 
portrait of her Wheatleigh grandsire. She 
wished that the picture could talk to her and 
relate, as when, a child, she had heard it from 
his lips, the origin of the old quarrel between 
Wheatleigh and Featherweft. It had begun 
when her grandfather was a very young man. 
A Featherweft had been the original owner of 
a large estate that came to the Wheatleighs by 
purchase. The latter family were of patrician 
blood, the former were of plebeian origin, 
Nevertheless, young Dorrance Wheatleigh fell 
in love with Amy Feéatherweft, and was 
snubbed therefor in the usual manner of proud 
and cruel parents. Not long after the son was 
sent back to England to be out of harm and 
love’s way. About the same time Mr. Wheat 
leigh began building a grand house on his re 
cently-purchased lands, but was stopped in 
mid career by discovering the loss of his deed 
Featherweft, and also of a consider 
able sum of money and other valuables. The 
loss proved irretrievable. In order to retain 
the land upon which his house was building, it 
was necessary to repurchase it at an exorbitant 
rate, while the greater part of the original pur 
The 
Wheatleigh resources were thus so crippled 
that the house could never be finished in ae 
cordance with the first plan, especially as i 
was necessary still to keep young Dorrance ia 


England until after Amy Featherweft, forget 





ting the lover who was pining for her over the 
sea, was married to one Archer Rutledge 
Dorrance Wheatleigh, rather late in life, mar 
ried a young English girl, who, however, 
brought him no fortune. Two children were 
the fruit of this marriage—Cabot Wheatleigh, 
the father of Essex and Dorothea, and Marian, 
who, despite violent opposition on both sides, 
married the son of Amy Featherweft—after 
ward Rutledge. It had always been held by 
the Wheatleighs that they had been robbed, 
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and the family fortunes ruined by Mr. Feath- 
erweft. Soagrudge had been kept up between 
the families, in spite of which Lucian Feather- 
weft had desired to marry Dorothea. But 
being refused by her, his anger had no doubt 
been the hotter on account of that same old 
grudge. 


| 
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Dorothea had seen all from the window, at 
which, with the fascination of terror, she had 
watched the progress of the tornado. When, 
as in the quiet of exhaustion, stillness reigned 
again, she stifled a gasping sob, and went out 


| to see what ruin had been wrought. 


Thus had run the thread of affairs between | 
| ing now made left the whole house much ex- 
posed, and gave to Dorothea a feeling of inse- 


Featherweft and Wheatleigh, and rough at the 
edges often had been the seam held by that 
thread. So thought Dorothea when she had 
recalled the family history, and thought of the 
ruin Wheatland had become. She was ready 
to own the hand of God in all, but was still at 
a loss to see, with all her trust, how Heaven’s 
purposes could have been best served by the 
continued humiliation of her own family, and 
the constant exalting of the Featherwefts. 
Man, in his blindness, is often thus at a loss, 
but 
“God is his own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 


Asa dwelling-place the dismantled wing had 
long been abandoned to the rats, but the open- 


curity, heightened by the nervous terrors into 
which the passing fury of the tornado had but 
just thrown her. 

News of what had happened soon spread, 
and people began coming to see how the atmo- 
spheric wave had spent its chief force. By 
twos and threes, and finally in dozens, they 
came, with that greed for the marvellous that 
is innate in man. Some were recognized by 


| Dorothea as acquaintances—many were stran- 


The morning had been very bright, but to- | 


ward noon a black cloud came up suddenly 
from the north. Darkness succeeded sun- 
shine. A hoarse groaning, as of the giant 
Earth in torment, resounded in the air. The 
tree-tops swayed violently to and fro. There 
was the rushing of a mighty wind through the 
hot and stifled atmosphere. 
suffocating cloud of dust arose. Every light, 
movable thing took to itself wings and flew 
madly about between earth and sky. 
thea hurried through the house, shutting doors 
and windows. Prig rolled himself into a yel- 
low, fluffy ball, and, with protruding eyes, 
clung to his perch, an image of fear. 
came a booming of distant thunder, and the 
groaning of a belabored earth drew nearer, yet 
nearer. With a grating crash, a huge old tree 


From the street a | 


Doro- | 


gers. It hurt her pride a little to have the 
public attention thus centred upon Wheatland, 
and to feel that themselves and their affairs 
had become, for the time, the chief theme of 
discussion ; but she strove with herself for a 
composure of spirit that might enable her to 
say truly, “‘ None of these things move me.”’ 
Of the loiterers about the ruin, two*’in par- 
ticular attracted Dorothea’s attention. It 
seemed to her that they had a greedy sharp- 
ness in their peering about, as if they would 
gladly find some advantage to themselves. 
One was a tall, gaunt, leather-skinned man, 
with hooked nose and hawk-like eyes. The 
other was shorter, with face, hair, beard, and 


| even the whites of his eyes, all in different 


There | 


overhanging the west wing of the Wheatleigh | 
house snapped like an icicle, and fell against | 


the ruinous building, crushing in its wall. The 


next gust, with Titan fury, swept into the gap | 


thus made, and left the west wing roofless. 


The housetop was whirled in mid-air like a | 


child’s toy, until the tornado, tiring of its play- 
thing, let go its invisible grasp. Right into the 


street the swaying roof was let down, then, | 
| men were made in the image of God, marred 


just where, flying on at a fearful rate to find 
shelter, was a span of black horses, and behind 


them a carriage, and in the carriage Lucian | 


Feather weft. 
Stantly killed by the descending roof. The 
other cleared himself from his tackling and 
escaped ata mad rate. The carriage top was 
crushed in. Lucian Featherweft, bleeding and 
insensible from a blow upon the temples, lay 
amid the wreck. As suddenly as it had arisen 
the wave of destruction passed, and the groan- 
ing earth grew still. Two workingmen, from 
one of the Featherweft farm-houses, had seen 
the street disaster, and, lifting the still insensi- 
ble Lucian Featherweft, they carried him home. 
VOL. xciv.—8 


One horse was struck and in- | 


shades of yellow Dorothea had been called 
out to answer some questions of an inquisitive 
acquaintance, and so, by chance, saw these 
two when they came in. They seemed wery 
particular in their examination of the ruin. 
Dorothea likewise noticed that they took 
special note of the connection between the 
shattered wing and the main house. 

‘They will come back in the darkness to 
plunder and destroy,”’ she thought, growing 
pale. ‘*There are yet a few pieces of silver 
left us. What ill-looking wretches they are!” 

But soon she remembered that even these 


though it might have been by their evil prac- 
tices—that even here were souls for which 
Christ had died. A great compassion for them 
came into her heart. She went and stood near 
them, listening to their comments, garnished 
with oaths and coarse slang, upon the work of 
the tornado. 

“A signal example of the power of God, 
sirs,’’ said Dorothea, in her soft, womanly 
tones. 

‘*Do you think so, ma’am ?”’ responded he of 
the leather-colored face. ‘‘ There’d a been more 
reason, I reckon, then, ma’am, in its being sent 
against one of us. I don't pretend to come any 
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extras in the way of piety myself, but if I knew 
a woman that believed in me, and all that sort 
of thing, 1 wouldn't go and take a spite, and 
vent it all on that particular woman. If I 
know myself, ma’am, I wouldn’t do it. Would 
you, Mr. Crook !"’ 

“Not 1; blamed if I would.” 

“The Lord’s ways are not as man’s ways. 
We might as well try to measure the heavens 
with a yardstick as to measure the Almighty 
by ourselves. He can bring good out of seem- 
ing ill, and can turn even the wrath of man to 
praise him. You do not feel your need of him 
now, but if the time should ever come when 


you do, remember that the Lord is as powerful | 


to save the sinner who calls upon him as to 
rule the tempest or burl the tornado’s fury.’’ 
Speaking thus, Dorothea bowed and walked 
away, surprised at herself for having talked so 
boldly, she being, in general, one who did not 
speak easily to strangers on sacred themes, but 
rather kept such things hidden in her heart. 
Not long afterward she saw these men waik 
lingeringly away. They were the last to go. 
Dorothea now set about making such provision 
as she could for safety during the night. One 
door of communication with the unprotected 
wing had a panel broken through. Against 


this a heavy bureau had to be moved, and bars | 


must be improvised for another. Dorothea 
was one of those women, not so rare as might 


be supposed, who can always do what must be | 


done. 

“There; I think that will do,” she said, at 
length, surveying her completed work. 

She now went back to her sitting-room, 
lighted ber lamp, and sat down to think over 
the day’s startling events. 


“What will Essex say to all this, Prig?’’ she | 
questioned, having only the bird to talk to, and | 


he, being asleep on his perch, did not prove a 
very attentive listener. “I wish your master 
were home, my bird. He only went this morn- 
ing, and it seems as if he had been gone a 
week. You a Richard Ceeur de Lion, to sleep 
like that, when your mistress is alone and in 
mortal fear after the day’s terrors! You are 
no Richard at all, but a bird called ‘ Never- 
more,’ like one Edgar Poe’s raven.”’ 

At which Prig roused himself slightly, fiut- 
tered his feathers, and tucked his head under 


his wing, in calm indifference to all things | 


sublunary. 


Growing weary soon in her loneliness, Doro- | 


thea read a psalm, prayed her nightly prayer, 


and betook herself to rest. About midnight | 
she was awakened suddenly, and listened, | 
trembling, for a repetition of the crashing | 


sound by which it seemed to her that she had 
been aroused. The noise was not repeated, 
but once she thought she heard a distant groan- 
ing, though she could not be quite sure. She 
would have given much to have some one to 















































| speak to. After a while, hearing nothing more 


to alarm her, her startled nerves became quiet, 
| and she finally fell asleep again. 
| Whenshe awoke it was broad daylight. Now 
| she was ready to laugh at the night's terrors, 
| She informed Prig of her scare, and compli- 
| mented him upon his activity in defending the 
| eastle from invaders ; at which Prig performed 
a dance on his perch, showing plainly that he 
| was much puffed up by his mistress’ praise. 
| At length it occurred to Dorothea to visit the 
west wing and see how its ruins would look in 
the glowing morning sunlight. To avoid re- 
moving her barricades, she went around and 
entered from the outside. Instantly she be 
| came conscious of some change since she had 
| been here last. A further glance informed her 
what it was. There had been a fall of lath and 
plaster from the ceiling, which lay piled upon 
some object on the floor. She removed a por- 
tion of the heap, and a man was found buried 
beneath. It was the shorter of the two with 
whom she had talked yesterday—the one called 
| by his comrade Mr. Crook. He was lying upon 
his face, and when Dorothea took him by the 
shoulders trying to lift him up, he uttered a 
faint groan. 

‘This accounts for last night,’’ said Doro- 
thea to herself, and to the man, “‘ How came 
you here, and where are you hurt?’’ with about 
as much probability of receiving a direct an- 
swer as if she had been still talking to Prig. 
Another groan was, in fact, the only response. 
A laborer going by with spade and wheelbar- 
| row was now called in, by whose help the in- 
| jured man was turned upon his back. Doro 
| thea then ran to bring pillows, her bottle of 
aqua ammonia, and acup of the coffee prepared 
for her own breakfast. The ammonia was al- 
ternately held to the man’s nostrils and used 
for bathing his hands, throat, and temples. 
With the coffee his parched lips were wet again 
and again. The man made no effort to help 
| himself. He did nothing, in fact, but stare at 

Dorothea. When she slipped a second pillow 
| under his head in the effort to make him more 
comfortable, she said to the laborer, who had 
given his name as John Broughton, “ Nowi 
| must send you for a doctor.” 
| ‘Nouse. I’mdoneup,’’ came from the man 
upon the floor. ‘‘What you trying to help me 
for, when I came here to rob you?’’ 
| Did you come here to rob me?’’ asked Dor- 
| othea, sadly. 
| 1. ¥ieeit* 
| 


“Did the other man come with you?” 

“Straightlace? No, he wouldn’t come after 
what you said to him. I wish I had played 
| sneak too.” 

Dorothea put more coffee to his lips and oneé 
more bathed his hands and face. He continued 
| to stare at her fixedly. After awhile, laboring 
for breath and utterance, he said :— 
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** Now I believe what you told me yesterday— 
about God; he forgives sinners. You make 
me believe.” 

‘He that believeth shall be saved.”’ 

“I’m a dying man. 
me?” He clutched her dress in his eagerness, 
and looked at her with a world of appeal in his 
eyes. 

“They are God’s own words. If I were ca- 
pable of lying to you, God could not.” 

“ Here, put your hand in my pocket. There’s 
an old paper there. Ireckon it’s the deed 
there’s been so much talk about the loss of. 
There’s a bag-of gold sovereigns too. I was 
fishing them out of a hole in the wall when the 
whole of up-stairs caved in on me.” 

“Don’t think of these things now.” 

“Here; take this stuff. There ’ll be the in- 
quest and no end of fuss. I can’t think of any- 
thing else until you take them.” 

Dorothea did what. he desired, bathed his lips 
once more, and then softly said, ‘‘God is a lov- 
ing Father to all his erring children.” 

“What is it that they say—out of the prayer 
book—say it te me. I believe in God’’— 

“‘*T believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth.’’’ She paused 
here, and the dying man took up the words 
and huskily breathed them after her. 

“«And in Jesus Christ his only Son, our 
Lord;’’”? And so on through the Apostles’ 
Creed; but the man’s responses were given 


You wouldn’t lie to | 
| aries were starving for want of places. 





given in accordance with the facts, after which 
a decent burial was provided for the dead man. 

Essex came home a day or two afterward, in 
great depression of spirits. Business was at 
the lowest ebb. Men who had enjoyed fat sal- 
For 
himself he had come home with no better pros- 
pects than when he went away. 

Dorothea told him of the tornado and its re- 
sults. 

“Tt is always the way. Everything greased 
for the occasion when one begins to ge to the— 
I beg your pardon, Dorothea.” 

“You are not like yourself to-night, dear,”’ 
said his sister, gently. 

“Prig, my boy, remember to be thankful that 
thou ’rt a feathered, not a human biped.”’ 

Prig shook his downy head knowingly, as if 
to say his master might trust him for that. 

“Something else has happened since you 
went away, Essex,’’ pursued Dorothea. 

“‘The lost deed of our great- grandfather has 
probably been restored,’’ observed Essex, de- 
risively. 

“It has.” 

‘* What nonsense is this?” 

**You shall hear.””, And Dorothea told what 
Mr. Crook had attempted, and how the attempt 
had ended, finishing by placing in her brother’s 
hand a paper, yellow and time worn, and a bag 
of golden guineas. The paper was the Feath- 


| erweft-Wheatleigh deed, lost a hundred years 


with constantly increased laboring for utter- | 


ance. ‘‘ Now sing.’’ 

Dorothea complied at once, and John Brough- 
ton, who had looked on wonderingly at this 
strange scene, joined in with full, clear tones. 

The words chosen were :— 

“ There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel's veins; 
Where sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 

This beautiful hymn was sung to its close, 
the voices of the singers harmonizing wonder- 
fully, though John Broughton was as evidently 
a hewer of wood and drawer of water as Doro- 
thea was a lady born. The singing ceased. 
The lips of the dying man fell apart, his limbs 
contracted. 
and all was over. 

“T think,” said Dorothea, gently, to John 
Broughton, ‘‘that you had better go for a 
coroner.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am. I beg your pardon, ma’am. 
I've watched you a many times in chureh, and 
always thought you had a han’some face. 
I’ve seen to-day, ma’am, that you have a han’- 
somer soul.” 

Dorothea gave him her hand to grasp, having 
no fitting words at command. 

When the coroner had come, she gladly re- 
signed to that official all her responsibility. 


There followed a brief struggle, | 


But | 
| occurrence. 


| by the breaking in of the wall. 


Her evidence in the case was fully supported | 


by that of John Broughton, and a verdict was 


before. Inside it was a scrap of paper on which 
was written, in faded ink: ‘‘ The noble Wheat- 
leys scornea Fetherweft bride. Let them make 
sarch for theire deed and theire gold, and eke 
theire prescious wares.’’ ‘‘ You will see, Essex, 
that the deed covers a hundred acres more than 
was obtained by the second purchase.”’ 
“Tseeitall. Aftera hundred years, Wheat- 


| leigh shall have its own again.” 





‘Let us not forget that ‘the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof.’ ’’ 

“““And eke their precious wares.’ 
must mean other valuables. 
for them?” 

“No; I seareely noticed that part of the 
writing. I was thinking so much of poor Mr. 
Crook! How strange that his attempt to rob 
us should have brought so much good, and yet 
cost him his life !’’ 

**Strange enough.”’ 

He lighted a lantern as he spoke, more intent 
upon the further examination of the west wing 
hiding-place than upon the tragedy of which 
Dorothea’s thoughts had been full since its 
She was quite ready now, how- 
ever, to accompany and assist her brother. 
They had no difficulty in finding the cavity 
used as a hiding-place, which had been revealed 
This was 
found to contain another bag of golden guin- 
eas, and for ‘‘their precious wares” a valuable 
set of diamonds, consisting of pin, ear jewels, 
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and bracelets. These Essex held up, flashing 
in the light after their hundred years of im- 





prisonment as if just from the hand that had | 


cut and polished them. 
**I have always longed to see you wearing 


diamonds,’’ declared Essex, hastening to adorn | 


his sister with these. ‘* Yes, after a hundred 
years, Wheatleigh shall have its own again. 
Why, Dorothea, I begin to think you must 


have been a sleeping beauty, or that your | 
| diate Dorothea’s face, which shone brightly 


beauty must have been sleeping, and waiting 
for a magical awakening from the touch of 
these family diamonds.” 

*““We have heard before that ‘fine feathers 
make fine birds.”. Are you ready to go?”’ 

‘* Yes, there is nothing else.” 

They returned to the sitting-room accord- 
ingly, where Essex began studying the recov- 
ered deed. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


*Dorothea,’’ he said, ‘‘do you know that | 
| with the abrupt question :— 


this paper makes us rich? Aunt Marian, you 
will remember, had a thousand dollars by 
grandfather’s will, and father all the remain- 
ing property. Lucian Featherweft’s fine house 
is built on our hundred acres, and Aaron Lang- 
ham’s, and Vassar Brayton’s, and Warner 
Rutledge’s.”’ 

“Langham, and Brayton, and Rutledge 
bought their lands, I think, from Mr. Feather- 
weft.”’ 

a Sa 

** But their own means were used in building 
upon and improving their lands. Would we 
be doing quite as we should like to be done by, 
Essex, if we were to lay claim to these proper- 
ties.”’ 

Essex did not reply immediately, but sat 
thoughtfully rubbing his brow with his left 
hand. 

**At least,’’ he said, after a long silence 
‘“‘we have a right to the Featherweft place. 
You can say nothing against our pressing that 
claim.” 

“We have enough here to live upon. 
should we care for more ?”’ 

“Lucian Featherweft has driven rough-shod 
over us long enough.”’ 

**He has already fallen into the hands of 


Why 


one who has said, ‘Vengeance is mine; I will | 


repay.’ Lucian Featherweft is still very ill 
from injuries received from our house-top.”’ 

“He grudged us our poor patrimony, and a 
portion of it was bestowed upon him in a way 
he had not thought of.”’ 

“It would only stir up strife to press this 
claim. Would the acres gained compensate to 
us for the peace and quietness sacrificed in 
obtaining them ?”’ 

“You havea most unworldly way of looking 
at things.’’ 

“*The wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with God.’ ”’ 


“You may have the deed, and do what you 
please with it.” 





Dorothea lighted a match, and held it under 
the dingy paper. 

“If you have aught to say against its de- 
struction, speak now, or forever after hold 
your peace,’’ said Dorothea, laughingly. 

“It is no affair of mine. I gave the deed to 
you.” 

The fire was an insignificant one, considering 


| the amount of property destroyed to the Wheat- 


leighs by it; but its light was sufficient to irra- 


when the paper was in ashes. 
Some modest repairs on the Wheatleigh 


| place were begun soon afterward, and Prig 


was presented with a splendid new cage. Lu- 
cian Featherweft recovered very slowly from 
his illness. It was late in October before he 
was able to leave his room. On one of the 
gilded days of that glowing time, he sent for 
Dorothea, and when she had come, met her 


**What is this about a deed a hundred years 
old that is going to turn me out here, and let 
you Wheatleighs in?”’ 

“There is no such deed,’”’ said Dorothea, 
camposedly. 

**The man lied to me, then.’’ 

“What man?” 

“A working man of the name of John 
Broughton.”’ 

“*Lied’ is a harsh word. You should be 
sure it is deserved before using it.’’ 

““Was there such a paper found?” 

‘There was such a paper found.”’ 

‘*Where is it now?” 

“Its ashes are—1l really cannot tell you 
where; we did not think it necessary to pre- 
serve them.” 

‘You burned the deed ?”’ 

wet 

“Why did you do that?” 

“To get it out of the way. 
worked mischief else.”’ 

** Mischief to whom ?’’ 

“To many parties.”’ 

‘*But it might have made you rich.” 

‘“‘We chose rather to be at peace with our 
neighbors and with God.” 

‘“‘There is something here that I can’t un- 
derstand ; but I never did understand you.” 

“That is of little consequence. ‘There are 
other things much better worth your study.” 

* John Broughton does not think so. If the 
canonization of Saint Dorothea lay with him, 
it would not be delayed a day.”’ 

“I wish I were better deserving of his good 
opinion.” 

**T don’t say the deed would have held,” go 
ing back to that abruptly, “‘but it might have 
made a world of trouble, and I, at any rate, 
should have tried its worth. If there is any- 
thing I ean do for you— You may ask what 
you please, and I will do it, if it is in my 
power.”’ 


It might have 
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“T have nothing to ask, unless it be that 
you will remember what responsibility rests 


upon one to whom riches are entrusted, and | 


do good with your wealth as you may have 
opportunity.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“That is all.” 

“If you had mentioned something specific, 
I would have tried to oblige you; but your 
generalizations are too indefinite forme. Good- 
day, Mistress Dorothea !”’ 

A change, however, has been noticed in Lu- 
cian Featherweft since that time. It is un- 
questionably true that he is less hard to the 
poor, and that he does now and then find and 
improve an opportunity of doing good. 

Essex and Dorothea are living simply and 
happily in the old home, and I trust it may be 
granted that their sacrifice of self-seeking, 


when, after a hundred years, Wheatland might | 


have claimed its own again, is not altogether 
undeserving of consideration as a centennial 
offering. 

That I may not fall into utter disfavor with 


those to whom a story is nothing unless it end | 
with the pairing of some couple, I must not | 
forget to add that Prig has chosen for himself | 


amate named Pretty, and is at present occu- 
pying himself with nest building. 
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MY MOTHER’ DEAR. 





BY THEO. D. C. MILLER, M.D. 





DEAR mother, I would offer thee, 

With loving heart but trembling hand, 
This simple flower of poesy 

To greet thee in the spirit-land; 
No songs of mine can charm the soul 

That dwelis where blissful sunbeams shine, 
But I would send one ray of love 

To dwell with thee, sweet mother mine. 


Dear mother, you will not refuse 
The little gift that I would send 
To thee, who gave me life and love— 
My best and truest earthly friend! 
Oh, let your pure maternal heart 
Throb with a tender love divine, 
When in that home of bliss afar 
You take with joy this gift of fine. 


My mother, soul of light and bliss, 
Watch o’er the way that 1 must go, 
If I would reach thy home at last, 
And joy and peace fererer know. 
TI have no friends but God and thee 
To lead me to the court divine; 
Then give the heart that longs for home 
One smile of love, sweet mother mine. 


Dear mother, do not turn from me; 
Oh, take the love my heart would bring, 
And bid me come to bliss and thee, 
That I may with the angels sing! 
The charms of home, life’s fadeless bloom, 
The crown of gold with thee I'd share; 
When morning eomes to cheer my night, 
Sweet mother, I wouid meet thee there. 
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THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. 


BY EFFIE EFFINDALE. 








Ir is evening. The twilight is closing fast; 
one by one the gaslights are springing up in the 
streets ; the last yellow light is just dying away 
in the west, and busy steps pattering fast along 
the pavement tell that fathers and husbands are 
seeking their homes after the toil and weari- 
ness of the day. Itisacold evening, too. The 
snow is lying white upon the sidewalk, the 
stars shine with a brilliancy that only a frosty 
winter air seems to give them. Hark how the 
wind whistles around the corners of the streets! 
the poor, ragged children are hastening along 
after, perhaps, an unsuccessful day’s begging 
from door to door, to homes that scarcely de- 
serve the name, the chilliness without, a fit 
emblem of the want and woe within. 

Let us don the fairy cap we read about in the 
days of our youth, and wish ourselves within 
the door of yonder cosey-looking, tidy dwell- 
ing-house. Ha! the warm air greets one cheer- 
ily after the long, cold walk out of doors. Step 
noiselessly, but be not afraid, our good cap 
keeps us from observation. Yonder comes a 
streak of light through a crevice in the door. 
We will look within. See the blazing fire; ah, 
that looks like warmth indeed; there is no 
‘‘walking up to the side of the house to warm 
one’s self,’’ as a friend of mine says; you see 
enough brillianev to make you forget that only 
outside of your window-pane you have left 
darkness and chilliness to clasp hands together. 
Hear the coal crackle in the grate, or leap over 
on the well-swept hearth, as if it would dance 
a jig for very joy. There is the easy chair 
drawn close to the fire, a pair of slippers beside 
it basking in the heat, and telling, as plainly as 
slippers can tell, that they are waiting to com- 
fort the feet of—we shall see for ourselves pres- 
ently. There is the table spread daintily with 
linen, so white, and the pure cups and saucers 
without a shadow of stain on them, sitting so 
cosily on the polished tray. That place must 
be occupied by the mistress of the house, and 
right opposite is one plate with its knife and 
fork—how lovingly the cups and saucers look 
acrossat it. But where isthe presiding genius? 
we have not seen a single living thing yet, 
though our quick thought has read a whole 
volume from these silent witnesses. We will 
descend a flight of stairs and logk further. 
Here is a well-heated cooking stove, with seve- 
ral dainties in fair progress suggestive of a 
good appetite; a tidy servant bustling about, 
and here—yes, we cannot be mistaken—comes 
the good up-stairs fairy herself. Myr sleeves 
rolled ont of the way, her nice cooking apron 
tied about her, and—don’t smile, young ladies— 
her hands quite covered with flour. How 


quickly she steps, how good-humored she 
looks, while every once in a while a smile will 
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dimple the corner of her lip as she thinks how 
pleased somedody will be with the nice tea she 
is so busily getting for him. Let us look at 
her. 


She is young; yes, surely. She is not pretty ; 


no, but unmistakably intelligent; her hand is 
not white, but is small though, and ber foot— 
yes, it does peep out as she stands still fora 
moment—that is little too. Her hair is smooth, 
her collar plain and neat; ah, she is the pic- 
ture of a right tidy little housewife. Somebody 
that has not got a fairy cap, or step either, en- 
ters the front door, and the brisk, manly tread 
soundsin the passage-way. And she, the little 
busybody, meets him at the stairs, and, laugh- 
ingly linking her arm in his, leads him up into 
the cheerful room we left a little while ago. 
No wonder his fine face beams with pleasure 
at the homelike scene; no wonder that care 
and anxious thought hide away in the chim- 
ney, they cannot withstand the quiet atmo- 
sphere there; no wonder, as he rests his slip- 
pered feet on the fender, he turns a loving 
glance on the active figure giving a touch here 
and there to make the scene still more attrac- 
tive. ; 

Let me whisper a word in your ear, young 
wife, or you about to become one. Don't dis- 
dain to put your own delicate fingers to the 
work of making your home cheerful. Possibly 
you have Jeft papa’s splendid mansion, where 
from year’s end to year’s end nothing heavier 


than worsted or delicate muslin or lace has | 
busied them, but never mind that. There is | 
many a light and shade that no hand can ad- | 


just so well as yours, many a cup that will be 
twice as sweet for your having mixed it. 

“Ah, Clara,’’ says the young husband, as he 
sits himself down at the tea-table and quaffs 
his smoking cup, and breaks the white, light 
biscuit, ‘I did not dream of such a well-ordered 
house and such a cheerful little housekeeper, 
when they were all scolding you a few months 
ago for caring nothing about a household 
duty.” 

** Dost not know, Harry, that affection works 
mighty changes? Iam glad, though, that you 
are satisfied,’’ answered the laughing wife, 


playfully, “for 1 have sometimes had grievous | 


doubts.”’ ) 

There was no dissatisfied expression on the 
young lhusband’s countenance, nor any unlov- 
ing glance in the eye that would fasten itself 
on her face till her own sought her plate for 
something to occupy it there. 


Clara Somers is writing to her friend, Ger- 
trude Wayland, in answer to a long list of 
queries she had just received, wherein the 
writer very plainly shows great amazement at 
the reports of the “once light and thoughtless, 
and a little indolent,’ Clara Felton. Let us 
look over her shoulder and read what she 
is tracing, while her eye not seldom glances 


. 
across at her husband enjoying himself to the 
full with his fine-flavored cigar and evening 
newspaper. 

| 


DeaR GERTIE: I see only too clearly that 
you are not fairly enlightened on the subject 
of “the great alteration in my character,” as 
| you are pleased to name it, and, moreover, you 
intimate that you wish I would give you a re 
cital, when the “pressure of my new duties 
| will allow it,’’ of the varied manner in which I 
occupy my time. You know, dear Gertie, you 


who have been my friend from my childhood, 


that naturally I was rather indolent, and not 
disposed to exert myself, and this disposition 
was fostered, by having been brought up, as it 
| were, in the lap of indulgence, and never hav- 
ing felt the necessity of doing anything. Don’t 
blame yourself that this fault was not earlier 
| corrected, for you are guiltless of letting me 
foster it without molestation. I know they 
| told Harry how his house would be neglected, 
his stockings undarned, his meals never ready 
in time; but he was willing to hope for better 
things, and take me just as I was to his heart 
j and try me. (He don’t half know how I love 
him for his trust.) But often, in those last 
weeks preceding my marriage, 1 did look into 
| the future, and almost tremble when I com- 
pared myself with what I should be, and re- 
| membered, too, that another’s happiness was 
linked to me. 

We came right to our own home on the even- 
ing of the day when I left my father’s house 
fifty miles behind me, and then for the first 
| time did 1 realize how I must henceforth be 
| thrown on my own resources. I will pass over 
the first few days of loneliness that succeeded, 
and my downheartedness when I thought there 
was not a single one in this large city to whom 
| 1 could go for advice about dozens of those lit- 
| tle things that meet a young housekeeper at 

every step. How I did want to go to mother 
and ask her for a little of the instruction that 
I once so little prized. But here I was alone, 
and there was no help for it. My servant was 
tidy, but not very quick (you know we can 
now afford but one servant, for Harry says, 
and justly, too, that young people like us, just 
starting in the world, must live within our in- 
| come and lay aside a little for a rainy day, and 
so you see I must do many a little thing that I 
never needed do at home), and though she 
meant to do everything right, there were many 
things she could not do. And so thought I, I 
will e’en try myself. I won’t tell you of the 
mistakes I used to make; how my cakes and 
pies would burn because the oven was too hot, 
or how my bread and biscuits would not always 
be light, and how sometimes even yet the buck- 
wheat cakes have not always the required de- 
' gree of perfection. But Harry had the patience 
of Job, and I was ambitious, and though it did 
come a little hard at first to see to everything, 
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and my old indolence would plead for a little 
indulgence, and I did become almost discour- 
aged, my spirits would rebound from the pres- 
sure, and I be as full of hope as ever. I wish 
you could have peeped into the kitchen to-night 
and seen me getting tea with my own hands; 
I had been pretty busy all day, but I thought 
how Harrv would like something nice, and in 
preparing it, I forgot that I had been tired. 
And even if I do sometimes feel wearied out, 
when I see his bright smile and hear his pleas- 
ant voice thanking me, as only he can thank, 
and know that he is the happier, lam amply 
repaid for my little self-sacrifice 

O Gertie! I don’t one bit wonder that so 
many husbands are absolutely driven to club- 
houses @d reading-rooms, or perhaps worse 
places, to pass their evenings. To come home 
at night weary, perhaps chilled and sorrowful, 
and find everything gloomy and forbidding, 
the house looking deserted, meals not half 
ready, not one single comfort looked after! Is 
it any wonder? 

Surely, a wife and mother is filling her truest 
sphere when, with a loving woman’s heart, 
and a watchful woman’s eye, she is presiding 


THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. 
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1 am afraid you will hardly else believe, that I 
ain fixing to be a little pattern wife. 

“Tell her to come very soon,”’ reiterates 
Harry, who, having finished his newspaper, 
and looked into the fire as he thinks about long 
enough, has read the injunction I have just 
uttered. Would you believe it? he has run 
away with the beginning of my letter, and 
sits as coolly reading it as if it were written 
for his express benefit. Well, well, if I won’t 
stick up for my ‘‘woman’s rights,’’ what else 
can I expect? You must come quickly and 
help me to teach him better manners; for, if I 
say one word, he stops my mouth with a kiss, 
and gives me one such inexpressible sort of a 
look that all my obstinacy has vanished in a 
minute. So good-night, dear Gertie! with one 


| hearty, affectionate kiss from your loving 


| friend, 


| and we will not be nice casuists to-night. 


CLARA. 


Ha, look at the clock! we are outstaying our 
time, to say nothing of intruding where we 
were neither invited nor expected guests. But 
those gifted by fairies have special privileges, 
Let 


| us away; we will use our cap well; we will 


over those household cares which none other | 


can so well discharge, and ministering as like 
an angel she ought to her precious ones about 
her. I have no patience with their woman’s 
rights conventions, crying everlastingly for a 
right to vote, a right to make the laws, and the 


| neath 


dear knows what not; and you know, Gertie, | 
that I never did sympathize with the old ex- | 


ploded idea that woman must bea drudge. I 
will keep on middie ground for my own little 
self, for I know I will never be happier than 
in cherishing my husband’s trust, nor feel so 
near right as when his loving eye tells me I 
am a good fairy in his home, and a treasure in 
his heart. 


I want to tell you all about what | 


nice times we have here together ; how pieasant | 
| prime ; children then prattling at our feet are 
| in their joyous youth now ; forms then passing 


itis, when I am plying my needle diligently, 
to hear him tell of all the things he has seen, 
and sueh word-painting it is that sometimes I 


forget time, place, and ny own idgntity almost, | 


and seem to have been suddenly translated to 
the scenes he is describing. 


And how doubly | 


delightful it is, dearly as I always loved a | 
| less variety of ‘‘ pretty things,’’ and more than 


| one child’s joyous face, and quick, low whis- 


pleasant book, to have him by my side to share 
it with me, and appeal to for sympathy! How 
sweet it is to go sometimes together to bind up 
the hearts of some one less happy than our- 
selves! to dry the tear of sorrow! or else to 
kneel together in prayer, and to feel that the 
tie that binds us to one another during this 
fading life, strong though it be, is not so sure 


as that which fastens us to our Father’s throne | 


in heaven! All this, and very much more, I 
must leave till, clasped in your own faithful 
arms, I pour out the whole into your loving 
bosom. Come to me very soon, Gertie, while 
yet the early honors of a young housekeeper 
are upon me, and see with your own eyes, what 





| 
| 
| 
| 


speed us here and there, unmindful of Time’s 
onward careerings; we will bask in the soft 


| sunlight of Southern skies; we will stand be- 


crumbling arches, and amid ruined 
fanes; we will dig into the rubbish-covered 
palaces of by-gone ages; we will stand on 
mountain-heights where human foot ne’er 
stood before; from the equator to the pole, 
from ocean back to ocean again we will go, 
careless of aught but pleasure and glee. 


Surely, like Rip Van Winkle of old, we must 
have slept on our flight. Time had wrought 
mighty changes since last we walked these 
streets. Gray hairs are sprinkled now amongst 
the locks of some then in their manhood’s 


lightly by in the festive scene are surrounded by 
curly-headed urchins, claiming boisterously a 
kiss from ‘“‘mamma.”’ As when we last walked 
here, it is a winter evening, and more than 
one elegantly-lighted window, with its count- 


perings, tell that it is Christmas Eve. 

Once more, before we fling our cap aside 
forever, let us pass into this brilliantly-lighted 
mansion. There is an air of elegance about it, 
and of real comfort, too, that one does not 
often find united. Merry voices guide us to 
the handsome parlor, where we pause, well 
nigh bewildered at the loveliness of the scene. 
The brilliant fire-light—for unmistakably ele- 


| gant as everything is, there is nevertheless a 
| fire in the well-kept grate—dances joyously 


' tapers; the seemingly endless confusion of 


on the wall; the Christmas tree, with its lighted 
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gifts upon it, which the bright, dancing chil- 
dren are gazing at with an expectant air; the 
mother and father so happy in their children’s 


joy—all look more like fairy-land than reality. 

Look again! Do we 
these faces? Years have passed ever them, 
but there is still the same intelligent glance in 
the mother’s eye that there was in the young 
wife’s ; a little more sobered, perhaps, for the 
prattlers about her have made her scan the 
future with a thoughtful gaze. The whole air 
is a little more matronly, the step not quite so 


net know two of 
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buoyant, but we cannot be mistaken ; it is our | 


old friend, Clara Somers. And her husband, 
too, looks not much older. There is the same 
look of trustful affection as his eye rests on his 
wife, deeper in its softened light which years 
have given it, than in the bright flashing of its 
earlier glance. 
ou his brow, nor left many silver threads in 
his hair. But the five younger members of the 
circle are new friends to us; and that elder 


Care has not sat very heavily | 


girl of twelve or fifteen years, as she moves so | 
lovingly and gently among the younger ones, | 


reminds us strongly in her eye and manner of 
her mother as we knew her of yore. 

Our meditations are noisily interrupted by 
the shouts of the children as the Christmas 
tree is rifled of its fruits. Who would begrudge 
them their gushing gladness as the quantities 
of presents and bonbons are handed over to 
them? And then the merry dance, while 
mother plays the lively music. Soon they 
gather around the fire, and, with eager expec- 
tation, exclaim, ‘‘ Now, papa, mamma's pres- 
ent.’”’ 


Every eye is earnestly watching papa as he | 


takes from his pocket an elegant little casket, 
and, slowly opening it, produces a magnificent 
bracelet, whose diamonds flash brilliantly as 
he clasps it on his wife’s arm. 

* The light gleams from it not more brightly 
than it has ever shone from your own eyes, 


| and lives. 


my wife, since the day I called you mine, | 


cheering me on when sometimes I was faint 
and discouraged; and as it circles your arm 
with its radiant clasp, so did your love and 
care circle my heart, and your active hand gir- 


dle our home with its own magic influence. | 


We toiled together in years gone by. Shall 
we not rejoice together in the blessings a mu- 


nificent Providence has shed upon our united | 


efforts ?”’ 


The little ones, sober for a minute at what | 


they but half apprehend, are in a moment in 
laughing confusion as mamma packs them all 
off to bed. But the eldest, her ‘father’s own 
child,”’ lingers a moment, and, as he draws 
her to him for a good-night kiss, he whispers, 
“What is it you want, my daughter?” 

And his manly eye glistens as she answers, 
“To be like mamma.” 
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I was never good at describing persons or 

| faces. For this reason, I shall not attempt to 
tell you just how he louked that first evening, 
when I met him out under the cool beech trees 
just back of the little hotel. I can’t now re- 
member that he made any particular impression 
upon me, one way or another. If I thought 
of him at all over my cigar upon the verandah 
that evening after tea, Iam sure I could not 
have told whether he were tal! or short, stoop- 
ing or straight, robust or thin. The few words 
exchanged were commonplace enough—being 
merely an inquiry on his part about tie easiest 
way to reach certain points in the neighbor- 
hood, whose picturesque beauties had given the 
quiet little country watering-place most of its 
character as such. 

Next day, strolling in the same locality, I 
met him again, when the quiet greeting was 
prolonged into a dozen sentences—of praise, 
on his part, of the romantic scenery he had 
that morning visited, and thanks to me for 
directing him how to find the same. 

The next day we met again, when the con- 
versation was prolonged to a half hour of 
pleasant chat upon different subjects, such as 
would likely engage the attention of two men 
who had sought the seclusion of this retreat 
for quiet and rest and meditation. I 
never been able to remember what we talked 
about in this beginning of our acquaintance. 
I only know that his conversation was quiet, 
refined, intelligent, and of that rare quality 
which leaves one -imbued with a feeling of 
restful, hopeful enjoyment of life. Looking 
backward, now, to those two months of sum- 
mer life, I wonder at the unquestioned ease 
with which we grew into each other’s interest 

And, more than this, I wonder at 
the easy, natural way in which we accepted 
each other as living factors in the great prob- 
lem of existgnce. I think our intercourse 
must have continued for at least a month be- 
fore it occurred to me to wonder, in my quiet 
way, who and what he was. Where did he 
come from? And—will you believe it?—I had 
not yet learned his name. Before we met next 
I had forgotten this temporary fit of curiosity, 
and it was fully a week later that I learned, in 
an incidental way, that his name was John 
Herrick. 

1 had not noticed before that his health was 
evidently failing. A slight hacking cough and 
a hectic flush upon his cheeks were but too 
surely the forerunners of that fell destroyer 
which sweeps away annualiy so many victims. 
He never spoke of it, and once or twice, when 
I ealled his attention to his cough, he treated 
it as only the temporary effects of a cold, 
which would pass away in time. But it did 
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not—growing worse instead of better, until it 
was evident to me that his strength was fail- 
ing. Again I expressed my anxiety, and 
urged him to consult a physician, and again 
he passed the matter by. Our acquaintance 
and intercourse, during all this time, con- 
sisted only of these afternoon talks, held in 
the grove when the weather was fair, or upon 
the verandah if it rained. He never invited 
me to his room, and invariably declined join- 
ing me in my own—saying he did not wish to 
get in the way, and saying it, too, in that way 
which left no room for discussion. 

Thus the latter half of July and all of Au- 
gust drifted by, and the mild September was 
gentiy knocking at the doors of the year, when 
one evening, as we were sitting in a rustic seat 
in front of the house watching the golden sun- 
set die in the west, a vehicle drew up at the 
door and a lady and a boy got out. The lady 
was dressed in black and wore a heavy veil 
over her face. The boy was some ten years of 
age, and had a frank, honest face, lighted up 
by a pair of handsome blue eyes. ‘The land- 
lord came forward, to whom the lady said a 
few words in a low, musical voice, about her 
baggage, and then followed that individual up 
the steps and into the house. 

The boy lingered a few moments, glancing 
around in boyish fashion, doubtless taking 
stock mentally in the woods and hills around, 
and then followed the lady into the house. 

“T wonder who they can be,’”’ I remarked, 
as they alighted from the vehicle. 

My companion did not answer, but sat erect 
and almost rigid in his seat, looking directly at 
the two strangers, from whom he did not take 
his gaze until they disappeared inside. Then, 
sitting for a few moments longer, as if in a 
reverie, he gazed at the vacant door through 
which they had disappeared, but still unheed- 
ing my last remark. Then rising, with some- 
thing nearer a sigh than I had ever before 
heard him utter, simply said— 

“I’m tired. If you'll excuse me I’ll go to 
my room.”’ 

I remarked, as he went slowly toward the 
house, how weak the poor fellow was growing, 
and wondered if he knew how soon a messen- 
ger would call for him to go upon a long jour- 
ney from which there is no return. 

Two seats had been vacant at the table for a 
few days past, and when I went down to break- 
fast next morning I was not surprised to find 
them occupied by the strangers. 

“Mother and son,’”’ was my mental com- 
ment, as the lady looked up for a moment and 
I caught a glimpse of the same fair blue eves I 
had seen the evening before in the boy’s face. 
A faint color came into the pale face as her 
eyes met mine and then fell again to the plate 
before her. 

“Mother, please get me an egg?” was a re- 
quest I overheard from the boy during the 
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meal, convincing me that my surmises as to 
the relationship of the parties were correct. 

So engrossed had I become with my new 
neighbors that I had forgotten, for the time 
being, my invalid friend, and suddenly remem- 
bering my delinquency, glanced toward his 
accustomed seat for the usual morning nod of 
recognition. His seat was empty. At each 
late arrival at the breakfast-table, I looked 
up, hoping to see the familiar face, but was 
again and again disappointed. I lingered until 
nearly all the guests departed, and still he did 
not come. 

I called the Jandlord and asked him to send 
a servant up to my friend’s room and ascer- 
tain if he was ill. He came back in a few 


| moments, saying that Mr. Herrick was not 


| feeling very well, and would not come down 
| to breakfast. 


“Would he have something sent up to his 


| room ?”’ asked the landlord. 


“Nothing !’’ the man answered. 
I was feeling uneasy about my stranger 
friend, and, going to the office, sent up a note 
| asking to come up and see him, and inquiring 
| if Leould do anything for him. The servant 
| brought back a scrawled note, in reply, saying 
that he was only slightly indisposed, and that, 
if I would excuse him, he would join me in the 
afternoon. 

The afternoon came, and wore away, but 
still my friend did not make his appearance. 
Aside from the anxiety I naturally felt on ac- 
count of his evident ill health, I sorely missed 
the companionship which had, almost uncon- 
sciously, grown to be a part of my daily life. 
I passed the afternoon in nervous lounging 
about the house and grounds, anxiously wait- 
ing and watching for some sign of the man who 
had awakened such interest in my heart. Once 
I thought I caught a glimpse of him at the win- 
dow of his room, but it was only for a moment, 
and, before I could get within speaking dis- 
tance, he was gone. Several times I was on 
the point of sending another note to his room, 
but was prevented by his evident desire not to 
be disturbed. At last, I managed to settle 
down upon a seat in the grove, with a new 
book in my hands, between which and the win- 
dow opposite, I divided my attention, but, it 
must be confessed, giving the larger portion to 
the latter. 

I had been thus engaged for perhaps an 
hour, when I noticed yesterday’s arrivals com- 
ing down the path which led past my seat and 
out into the wood beyond. After she had 
passed me a few yards, I noticed that.she had 
dropped a handkerchief—a thin, filmy little 
thing—in the path opposite my position. It 
was the work of but a moment to overtake 
them and return the missing property. She 
gave me a few low-voiced words of thanks, an- 
other glance of the blue eves, a friendly bow, 
and resumed her walk. The boy had lingered 
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to capture a bright-winged butterfly, hovering 
near, and I improved the opportunity of be- 
ginning an acquaintance with him, by aiding 
and abetting in his boyish sport. He looked 
up wonderingly into my face with those joyous 
blue eyes of his, and a frank, honest expres- 
sion on his face, which reminded me of some 
one I had seen, and set me to wondering who 
it could be. The longer I thought of it, the 
worse puzzled I became ; but for the next hour 
I could not divest myself of the impression that 
I had seen those eyes and that face before. I 
was still puzzling over the matter when they 
returned, an hour later. The mother gave me 
a bow as she passed, and the boy, lingering in 
the path, undecided whether to join me or not, 
decided in my favor as I held out my book to- 
ward him and motioned him to take a seat by 
my side. He held in his hands some wild-flow- 
ers which he had gathered in the wood, and, 
talking for a half hour with him about these, 
I tried to decide where and when I had seen 
him before. 

I was still thus engaged when his mother ap- 
peared at a window and beckoned for him to 
come to her. He left me with a promise to 
come back on the morrow, and look at some 
famous pictures of mine, and, gathering up my 
books, I followed him to the house, and sought 
my room. 

The next morning John Herrick was still ab- 
sent from his place at the table. The landlord 
informed me, when questioned, that he was 
still indisposed, and that he had sent up a cup 
of coffee to his room. The two places opposite 
my plate were not occupied while I remained 
at breakfast, though I lingered longer than 
usual, hoping the strangers would come in. 

After breakfast I again sent a note to the in- 
valid, offering my services for anything I could 
do for him. He sent a line in reply, saying 
that if he was not able to come down in the 
afternoon, he would be glad to see me in his 
room. At three, that afternoon, a waiter 
brought me a note, which read as follows :— 

“Will my friend come to my room an hour 
from now, and listen to something I will per- 
haps have to say? JoHN HERRICK.”’ 

As the clock was upon the stroke of four, I 
knocked at his door and was bidden to enter. 

He was lying propped up in bed, with seve- 
ral newspapers scattered over the bed, and a 
small table drawn near, upon which were seve- 
ral phials of medicine. In all my previous life 
and experience, I had never seen so great a 
change in any human being in so short space 
of time. His face was shrivelled and pale, and 
his eyes were sunken and hollow. 

“My dear friend,” I said, ‘I had no idea it 
was so bad asthis. You should have let me do 
something for you earlier.” 

He held out his hand, which was cold and 
clammy. ‘Yor could have done nothing, and 
it would only have been a trouble and a worry,” 











he answered, in a voice which sounded so hol- 
low—so different from the voice to which I was 
accustomed, tha: I was shocked at the change 
two short days had wrought. 

“Have you had a physician?” I inquired. 

“Yes, one came to see me this morning ; and 
he told me, what I already knew, that I can 
live only a few days—what I have known and 
felt, in fact, for a week past.’ 

**T hope it is not so bad as that,’’ I began, 
when he interrupted me. 

‘*I know how bad it is, and it was not to talk 
about that that I sent for you. It is useless for 
me to deceive myself,”’ he continued. ‘1 know 
that my time has come, and as you are the only 
friend I have near, there is something—a little 
story I would like to tell you before it is too 
late.” 

I expressed my willingness to listen to any 
statement he wished to make. He was now 
interrupted by a fit of coughing, which lasted 
for some minutes, after which he resumed. 

“It will take me some time to tell it; can 
you wait?” 

‘“*Certainly,’’ I answered. 

“It is the story of my life; though I fearI 
cannot tell it in a way to interest you; but, to 
have you understand something more of me 
than you now do, I will try.” 

I hastened to assure him that nothing would 
give me more pleasure than to listen to the 
story, and desired him to begin. 

“It is now,” he began, “ten years since I 
was married toa young girl, whom 1 had known 
all her life, and whom I loved very dearly. My 
love was returned ardently, or, at least, I fan- 
cied so; and for a time after our marriage our 
cup of happiness was full. I had about twenty 
thousand dollars in my own right when I mar- 
ried, and my wife brought a like sum as her 
dower. The two sums united made a hand 
some little capital, upon which I went inte 
business in a growing and prosperous town. 
For a time everything went well; business was 
good, and I made money rapidly, At the end 
of two years I had more than doubled my capi- 
tal, and felt that I was surely on the high road 
to fortune. But, in an evil hour, I made the 
mistake which so many merchants make—that 
of embarking in speculations outside of legiti- 
mate business. A panic came, and a few short, 
feverish days saw all my hard earnings swept 
away, and I was left in the world penniless. 
I would not have minded so much on my own 
account; but to see my darling wife reduced 
to poverty, was more than I could bear. The 
whole of her twenty thousand dollars had gone 
down with my own.” 

Here he was interrupted by another severe 
fit of coughing, which left him tired and out 
of breath. 

“‘With the money,” he resumed, “ went all 
our happiness. Instead of clinging closer to 
me on account of my misfortune, my wife 
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seemed to lose all love for me. 
daily made up of tears, lamentations over her 


fallen fortunes, and upbraidings of myself for | 


having brought such a life upon her. My 
blood almost boils again as I think of the hard, 
bitter, cruel things she said to me during that 
wretched period. They are burnt and seared 
jnto my heart as with a hot-iron, and have em- 
bittered my whole existence. I would have 
gone away and left her forever, had it not 
been for leaving her and the baby in such bit- 
ter, cruel poverty. But one day there came a 
letter to me from a lawyer in a distant city, 
stating that my wife’s only surviving relative, 


a bachelor uncle, had recently died, leaving a | 


large property to my wife, as his only heir. 


We lost no time in going to the city of the un- | 


cle’s late residence, and in a week’s time my 
wife was fully established in the possession.”’ 

He paused to rest a few moments, for the 
recital was wearing on him. 

“ My friend, will you please pour mea few 
drops of that medicine in a glass?’’ 

I gave him the liquid, when, after a few mo- 
ments’ longer pause, he continued :— 

“T fear, my friend, that you will blame me 
for what I did, but I could not helpit. The 
cruel, bitter, rankling pain gnawing at my 
heart would have consumed me had I stayed’’— 

“You left your wife?’ I interrupted. 

“I left my wife and baby, and did not see 
them for eight long, bitter years, and I have 
never spoken to either of them since.”’ 

“Did your wife know of your intention to 
leave her ?’’ I asked. 

““Yes,’’ and a spasm of pain shot across 
the poor man’s face as he recalled the bitter 
memory. ‘Yes, she knew it was allover. O 
God! such a scene as that was! 
as though it were but yesterday. Her going 
down upon her knees and setting the boy be- 
fore me, and begging me to stay for his sake; 


the humble, heart-broken manner in which | 


she begged me to forget and forgive the past ; 
and then the few cold words in which I told 
her that all love was dead between us. I felt 
sorry for her; and pity, they say, is akin to 


love ; but my pity has never, in all those long | 


years, melted into love. And even after I had 
gone away, and had thought it all over, I tried 
to get my own consent to return; but then 
would come the memory of all those cruel 
words, burning and seething upon my heart, 
and almost turning me into a demon. Yes, I 
went away, and left ber to enjoy her fortune 
alone. I went away, resolved that I would 
yet win wealth, and would repay to her every 
cent of the money I had lost of hers. Iam 
now worth about three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and I,intend to leave a will, giving her 
one half of this, and the boy the other half. I 
wish you, my friend, to send for a notary to 
draw up the will.” 


Her life was | 


Il remember | 


‘* Did@you never hear from your wife during 
all this time ?’’ 

‘*Her banker was our mutual friend, and 
kept me posted as to hers and the boys’ do- 
| ings.’’ 

‘*And you did not see her for eight years ?’’ 

‘I did not see her for eight years, and then 
it was an accident.” 

1 made a rapid mental calculation: ‘ Mar- 
ried ten years, lived together two years, and 
then did not see his wife for eight years.’’ 

| A sudden thought came into my mind. 

‘**How long since you saw your wife and 
boy? and where are they now?” 

**] saw them just two days ago, and they are 
now in this house.”’ 

It was even as I had guessed a moment be- 
fore. The blue-eyed woman and the frank- 
faced, honest-looking boy were his. It was 
upon the face of my invalid friend that I had 
seen the familiar expression which had so puz- 
| zled me in the boy. He was his father over 
again. In a short time 1 withdrew to go in 
search of an official to draw up the instrument. 
| It was a journey of some three or four miles, 

and, procuring a horse, | set off. I found the 
notary in his office, and, obtaining a promise 

from him to attend early in the morning, I 

set out on myreturn. I had proceeded, proba- 
bly, half the distance home, when I was sur- 
prised to see the stranger lady riding along the 
road some distance ahead of me. During the 
journey I had been revolving in my mind 
| whether or not I should inform her of her hus- 
band’s presence and critical condition. The 
sight of her renewed these questionings in my 
mind, but rendered no aid toward their solu- 
tion. 

It was the work of only a few moments to 
overtake her, having first resolved to be gov- 

| erned by circumstances in what I should say. 
| She was riding slowly along the road, and, 
when I first caught a glimpse of her faee, it 
had upon it such an expression of utter aban- 
donment to sorrow and grief as I had never 
seen before. 

She greeted me with a quiet ‘Good-even- 
ing!’ and then, reining in my horse to accom- 
modate his pace with hers, we fell into conver- 
sation. All the while I was asking myself 
whether or not I should tell her all. What 
| would my friend say? He knew of her pres- 
| ence, and that of his boy; and, if he wanted 

them, would he not have told me so? On the 

| other hand, had she not a right to know? 
Whatever had been their unfoftunate differ- 
ences and disagreements in the past, and 
whichever of them may have been to blame, 
was it quite fair to her or to him to suffer him 
to go out into eternity with this great gulf 
yawning between them ? 

‘*How is your friend?” she asked, after we 
| had talked for some time upon other subjects. 
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1 was taken by surprise at the su@lenness Without another word she dropped my arm, 


of the question. 

‘‘He is very poorly, indeed,’ I answered, 
watching her face closely to see the etfect of 
my words. 

I could see the fair face grow paler as she 
listened, and then asked quickly, looking up, 
“Is he in immediate danger, do you think?” 

**I feel sure he is.”’ 

**O God, pity me!”’ 

She reeled in ber saddle, and would have 
fallen to the earth, had 1 not been by her side 
and caught her. : 

** Excuse we,’’ she said, wheu she had some- 
what recovered. ‘‘ But he—has told you who 
lam?’ 

** He has.”’ 

“Oh, tell me!” and she grasped my arm 
with a painful grip, ‘“‘do you think he will see 
me? You cannot know the burden I have 
borne for so lung. Cannot you persuade him 
to see me?”’ 

1 promised that I would do what I could to 
bring about a reconciliation between herself 
and husband. 

“But [know he will not do it,’’ and the 
voice was freighted with a world of despairing 
sadness. ‘‘ You do not know him as well 1 do. 
He will die without forgiving me; die, as his 
heart died long ago, from my cruel treatment. 
I deserve it all; but, oh, my God! it seems so 
hard. My punishment is greater than I can 
bear.” 

My heart was meved at sight of the woman's 
suffering, and I thought that, if the invalid 
lying up in that chamber, so near to death's 
door, could have seen her then, he would have 
forgotten the past. But it was even as she 
feared. I called to see my friend immediately 
after tea, and, after reporting in regard to the 
notary, brought up the subject so near my 
heart. He grew excited as soon as I men- 
tioned his wife. 

“I took a solemn oath when I left her that I 
would never willingly see her or speak to her 
again until I could feel for her the old love. 


It was a rash vow, and one made from out the | 


depths of a wounded and lacerated heart ; but 
I have kept it, and will keep it. I have tried 
to nurse back to life the old love, but I cannot. 
It is dead—forever.”’ 

“Perhaps you would feel differently if you 
would see her.”’ 

To this he made no answer, and, fearing to 
urge the matter further then, I changed the 
subject. ” 

When I left his room to seek my own, I 
found the unhappy wife walking up and down 
in the hall. 

“Is there any hope?” she said, laying her 
hand upon my arm, and looking up into my 
face. 

“We must wait,” IT answered. 
wilhall come out right.’ 


“T hope it 








and walked away toward her room. 

The notary came the next morning, and the 
will was made and duly attested. By its terms, 
1 was appointed its executor,‘and the mother 
was made guardian of the boy. I spent almost 
the entire day by my friend’s bedside, only 
leaving it to get my meals. The seats opposite 
still remainee unoccupied. I saw nothing of 
mother or son, until, as | was returning from 
tea, I met her in the hall. The appealing eyes 
asked the question before the lips formed the 
words. 

‘He is no better yet.” “And will he—?” 

I did not wait for her to finish the other ques- 
tion. “I have broken the ice; 1 think it will 
all come right soon.”’ 

She said no more, but after standing a mo- 
ment went away to her room. 

That night I staid with my friend until a late 
hour, leaving his bedside, at last, in charge of 
a faithful watcher, sent up by the landlord. It 
was evident that his strength was failing rap- 
idly. At the rate he had been going, he could 
not last many days longer. The next day I 
talked with him again on the subject of seeing 
his wife and boy. He was not so strong in his 
opposition as on the former occasion, but said 
he did not see how he could consent to any- 
thing, after having taken the oath he had. 

Fearing to push the subject too far, I said no 
more, hoping that all would come right in good 
time. Thus matters stood for three or four 
days. 

One evening, at the end of that time, as I 
was trying to get a slumber, in my room, after 
having been up almost the whole of the pre- 
ceeding night, there came a messenger saying 
that the sick man desired to see me. When I 
entered his room, a few moments later, he was 
sitting propped up in bed like I had found him 
on a former occasion ; but oh, looking so much 
paler and more worn. 

I motioned for the attendant to retire, and 
then, taking a seat by his side, asked what I 
could do for him. 

“T have thought much,” he began, “of what 
you have-said to me about seeing my wife and 
baby, and. I believe you are more than half 
right. I have thought of late that perhaps I 
have done wrong in some things myself. In 
any way, the baby is not to blame for the cup 
of bitterness its parents have been forced to 
drink. And it seems so hard,” a touch of feel- 
ing sounding in the weak voice, and a tear 
gathering in the synken eye; “it seems so 
hard for a man to lie here and die without 8 
last look at his own flesh and blood, and it un 
der the same roof with him.” . 

“Then you will see them ?” T said. 

“T wait to see my boy, my baby boy, andT 
would to God that I could say the same about 
his mother; but I cannot, cannot go out of the 
world with a lie in my mouth. If only I could 
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feel enough of the old love to ease my con- 
science of my rash oath, I would gladly do so. 
1 have been trying so hard, but I cannot, my 
friend, leannot. But I will see the boy if you 
can bring him to me.”’ 

I withdrew, and, going to the wife’s door, 
knocked gently. She opened it in a moment, 
and gave a startled little scream, as she saw 
who it was. 

“There is a message for the little boy,’’ I 
said, as gently as I could, for | knew how like 
a knife the words would pierce her heart. 

She did not ask if there was any word for 
her, well knowing that if there had been, I 
would have hastened to tell it. 

“Johnny, come here,’’ in a Jow, frozen 
voice. The boy came and stood beside his 
mother, looking up in my face with wonder in 
his blue eyes. ‘ Will you go with this gentle- 
man for a little while? He will take you to 
see papa.’”’ 

Can't you go, too, mother ?’’ 


“No, sonny, I cannot go now. You will go 








with the gentleman, and 1 will go some other | 


time.”’ 


Taking him by the hand, we went down the | 


long hall and knocked at the invalid’s door. 
We were answered by a faint ‘‘ Come in.” 

Entering, the boy stood for a moment, look- 
ing in wide eyed wonder toward the bed, on 
which lay the pale-faced invalid. The latter 
lay back upon the pillows, and regarded him 
with hungry, devouring eyes. This lasted for 
perhaps a moment, during which neither spoke 
or moved. Then, taking the boy by the hand, 
I led him up to the bedside, when his father 
laid his hand upon his head, and asked :— 

“Do you know me, boy?” 

“Yes, sir,”” answered the boy. 

‘He looks like his mother,’’ said the father, 
with his hand still upon the sunny head, while 
a light came into his eyes that I had never 
seen before. ‘‘ How like his mother !”’ 

He turned his face toward me as he spoke, 
and in doing so his eyes caught and became 
riveted upon the door. Involuntarily I fol- 
lowed his glance, and saw there, standing in 
the half-opened door, looking upon the group 
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ine that Jolin Herrick was absolved from his 
rash vow. The figure in the door did not 
speak ; but, slowly advancing to the bedside, 
and humbly kneeling, she buried her face in 
the bed-clothes, and the invalid's trembling 
hand rested upon her hair like a benediction. 
With noiseless step, I left the room and sought 
my own apartment. 

John Herrick did not die. It turned out 
that his disease was not consumption, but one 
which, although it brought him very near to 
death’s door, still left its victim with hope. 
Under the gentle, loving, tireless ministrations 
of the devoted wife, together with the best 
medical advice the country could furnish, he 
grew slowly back to life. When I left the 
little town a few weeks later, he had greatly 
improved, and was considered almost out of 
danger. They were both very grateful for the 
part they were pleased to think 1 had taken in 
their reconciliation, though I have ever been 
unable to see that I did more than any one 
else might have done in my place. A year 
later I visited. the city in which they resided, 
and gave myself the pleasure of calling upon 
my friend. I found him at his stgre, busily 


| engaged. 


“Come and dine with us to-day,’’ was the 
invitation he extended as I left him an hour 
later. ‘‘Mary will be glad to see you, and 
will never forgive me if I do not bring you.’’ 

I went at the appointed hour, and spent a 
most charming and pleasant evening. I think 
I have never seen a more perfectly happy 
home than the one from which I went at a 
late hour that night, and very thankful I felt 
that I had been a humble instrument in re- 
uniting those separated lives, 


~— —— 


SISTER HESTER. 


WE were seamstresses—nothing more—earn- 
ing the right to live in the low, dingy back 
room of a third-rate boarding-house by un- 





| ceasing toil with our needles, long before the 
| day of sewing machines. 


before her with wide-staring, stony eyes, the | 


wife and mother. I glanced at the invalid to 
see the effect upon him. Saying not a word, 
he gazed at the figure in the doorway for a 
moment, while the humid light in the poor 
sunken eyes grew more luminous. Then, 
raising his thin, feeble arm, he held it out 
with a gesture of entreaty toward the waiting, 
expectant figure. For a moment longer she 
Stood in the docrway, uncertain whether to 
advance or retreat; while the invalid raised 
the other arm, and, stretching it also toward 
the door, uttered her name: “Mary !”’ 


Only the single word, uttered in a half-audi- | 
ble tone; but there was that in it, and in the | 
i tent to do her duty without questioning once 


outstretched arms and humid eyes, which told 





In memory, I see again my sister Hester 
sitting by the open window, on a bright April 
morning, singing, as she sewed, that grand 
old hymn, 

“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee,” 

whilst I looked over the way at pretty, idle 
Sophy Lane, as she rocked to and fro in her 
low chair, and killed the hours over a piece of 
embroidery. The lace curtains blew back and 
forth in the morning breeze, and I could see 
all the luxuries that filled the large, cool room 
of this child of fortune, and somehow the con- 
trast in our lots was unusually bitter. 

Hester was thinking of none of these things. 
A look of blessed peace on her noble face, con- 
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why the lines had not fallen to her in pleas- | 


At last she came. Her usually pale face 





anter places, she sat and sung until, half an- | flushed painfully as she sat down, and, in an- 
grily, 1 eried, “‘ Hester, don’t! I cannot bear  swer to my inquiring countenance, said— 


it. You never care for anything." 
** What is it, Maggie?’’ she said, gently, lay- 


ing her cool, thin hands on my flushed cheeks. | 


| “Maggie, help me to decide rightly. 
| wants me to marry him.” 
“Yow marry Mr. Siliman! 


He 


He is not half 


“I don’t know,” I said, passionately. ‘‘But good enough for you; and, besides, he is every 


our lives are so hard. No holidays—no com- 


forts—never a pleasure ; and I see no prospect | 
of anyend. Lam onlysixteen. I could afford | 


to wait to enjoy a little of life; but we shall 
never have time—we dare not lose an hour 
from work. You never seem to care for it; 
but, oh, I am so tired of my life!” 

**Poor child!” she answered, ‘it is hard. 
How little do people who sneer at the virtue 
of women know of their struggles, in this 
crowded city, for a mere existence. For my 
own sake, darling, it does not seem to matter ; 


but I often long to do more for you, and many | 


anxious hours | spend contriving how to make 
some change in your dreary life.’”’ 

Just then the slipshod maid-of-all-work 
opened the door and said, ‘‘The gentleman 
that comes about the boys’ jackets is below, 
Miss Hester.’’ 


day of fifty. His wife was as old as our 
mother, I am sure.”’ 

**Poor child !"’ said Hester, ‘‘ the condescen- 
sion is all on his part, I suppose—our positions 
are so different. But, Maggie, I have never 
thought of marrying at all. Something has 
seemed to tell me, for years past, that for me 
the heat and burden of the day would not last 
long. I know I am never sick; but I am often 
so faint and weak, and have such a sharp pain 
here at times,’’ she said, pressing her hand to 
her side. ‘‘He does not insist on a final an- 
swer until after Sunday,’’ she went on. “Of 
course, at first I could only say no; it was so 


| unexpected.”’ 


| ous distinctions. 


“It seems to me Mr. Sillman comes very | 


often about his work,’’ my sister said. ‘I 
shall have to remind him my half-hours spent 
with him will not pay, or charge him more for 
the work.”’ 

An hour passed, and still Hester staid. We 
worked, generally, for the shops; but Mr. A, 
the rector of St. Peter’s, had obtained Mr. Sill- 


man’s custom for us. He was the head of a | 


large and long-established boys’ school. A 
clergyman himself, he sometimes officiated for 
Mr. A, on unimportant occasions, though to me 
there was something like mockery to hear his 
thin, satirical lips, the sneer of which even the 
heavy moustache could not hide, taking the 
name of the Crucified between them. His im- 
mense, dome-like forehead, with his curling 
auburn wig, sharp, piercing eyes, and well- 


carried head, gave him a certain appearance | 


of intellect. Yet, from a child, I had always 
been conscious of a feeling of bitter repug- 
nance when brought in contact with the pop- 
ular Mr. Sillman. 

“What could he be talking to Hester 
about?” I asked myself, uneasily. From 
childhood I had built many an airy castle that 
could have but one mistress to my worship- 
ping beart—the only mother I had ever known 
—my sister Hester. It could not be, I thought, 
that one so evidently a “lady born,’’ with her 
tall, graceful figure and lovely face, should not 
some day be appreciated. I had yet to learn 
that singular refinement of character, in the 
very humble, is an insuperable barrier to mar- 
riage in most instances. Men able to recog- 
nize their worth marry among their equals— 
their very superiority renders such women 
isolated. 


| 
' 


them, as he did for all our outfit. 


Sunday came. We climbed the gallery steps 
as usual. Hester would go to St. Peter’s ; my 
proud young heart rebelled against its invidi- 
I think I never encountered 
Sophy Lane’s black eyes, as she looked up at 
the poor folks in the gallery, without breaking 
a commandment. 

Now, the Sillmans’ pew was fronting Lanes’. 
I fancied how I should feel, sitting there with 
Hester. Then we passed his handsome brown- 
stone house, standing back a little from the 
street, with its beautiful garden, now bright 
with Spring’s earliest flowers—and “ Crooked 
Lane,” with its swarms of dirty children and 
untidy women lounging round the doors, 
seemed more uninviting than ever. ‘ 

Why need I linger. Even yet my old cheeks 
burn when I think of the whole transaction. 
Women do the same every day in the year, 
whose lives are beautiful and easy, compared 
with ours. Let none of you judge her—my 
blessed Hester—she did it for me. 

We took respectable lodgings. He paid for 
I believe 
each dollar left a seared spot on my sister’s 
soul. 

He would not have it quietly over, but all 
the elite were invited to the show at St. Peter’s, 
and thither she went, clad in her shining satin 
and flowing veil, I walking at her side, my 
heart ready to burst with rage, because I had 
heard some idle fellow whisper, ‘‘ What a stun- 
ning show—good as a thousand dollars spent 
in advertising—oid fellow’s sharp, isn’t he?” 

Then we travelled all the long vacation. I 
might haye enjoyed that, had ever I been able 
to see onee more, for a single moment, the look 
of ineffable peace shining, as of old in our attie, 
on my sister’s white face. Alas! it had been 
lost from ‘ieart and face from the hour she left 
St. Peter’s leaning on his arm. 

The school, as I hi.e said, was a popular 
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one; it numbered its hundreds of boys, sent 
there by thoughtless parents, to escape their 
noise and trouble, to be trained by hireling 
teachers. 

There was no communication between the 
rector’s house and schov! building—he did not 
approve of it. The boys were neither beaten 
nor starved—physically, they were well eared 
for. Perhaps their souls were as well provided 
for as they would have been under their fash- 
ionable mothers. 

All things my impatient heart had longed 
for were mine now—ease, plenty, a beautiful 
home, and daily rides with my sister and her 
husband. Beyond his immediate family, who 
patronizingly noticed Hester, we had not 
much society. Was I happy? Alas! never, in 
our darkest days, had I been farther from it. 
Every time her husband spoke, I looked won- 
deringly at my worshipped sister, to see what 
ehange had come over her that he dare use that 
tone of veiled superiority. I loathed him from 
my inmost soul. He made me feel that I was 
dependent on his bounty. One day, when 
we were riding out in an open carriage, we 
passed one of the shop-girls I had often met 
when carrying home our work. She knew us. 
By her scornful, curling lip, I felt she despised 
us. In my heart I felt we deserved her pity. 
Often I longed to take Hester and go back to 
our old life, I ceased to think of myself soon. 

I could lengthen out this sketch to volumes, 
to describe al! the torturing process, but I will 
not linger. Day by day I saw that angelic 
face grow paler, as she grew quieter and 
quieter. She sang no more—seldom I heard 
her voice. Mechanically she performed the 
duties of the mistress of a lordly mansion ; sat 
at the well-kept board, with its snowy linen 
and burnished silver—a broken-spirited, dying 
woman. 

One night there was a hurrying to and fro 
of feet, then a rap at my door, and I was called 
to her bedside. She had sent for me, she said, 
to talk while she had strength, for the end had 
come. Beside her lay a new-born babe, but 
she seemed not to notice it. 

“ Maggie,” she whispered, when they had all 
gone out, “I believe He has forgiven me. I 
did it for your sake ; but, oh, I did not know 
how terrible it would be. Day after day I 
have prayed for death to deliver me from a 
bondage more terrible than I had ever dreamed 
of. Oh, my darling!” she cried, “you will 
never be guilty of such sin. Go back to our 
old place and work—anything is better than 
this life. Work your appointed time; I hope 
it may not be long. I feel sure God has pun- 
ished me in this world. I am going home. 
The doctors say baby cannot live. I am so 
thankful. He would not let you have it, and 
I could not leave it all alone.’ 

I cannot dwell on those dark days. The 
blessed feeling that she was free—was happy 


—sustained me. I went back to my old life— 
| aye, the very room, pow sanctified by the re- 
membered presence. 

Still I toil on, a feeble, gray-haired woman, 
my life uneventful, save that, little by little, 
I have learned to raise my strained and weary 
eyes from a world of parting and tears to a 
home all bright and glorious, the abode of just 
men made perfect. Up there I shall be rich, 
shall be happy, I shall have Hester. 

Yet 1 climb the gallery stairs. I seem 
nearer her there; and when, in the commu- 
nion-service, we pray, ‘‘And we also bless thy 
holy name for all thy servants departed this 
life in thy faith and fear,’ a sob of gratitude 
bursts from my old heart, that, “with angels 
and archangels, and all the heavenly host,” 
she “lauds and magnifies His holy name,” 
forever safe beneath the shelter of the Rock of 
Ages. 

To me no dream of love has ever come— 
nothing to make life beautiful or desirable ; 
but if this simple recital of a mistaken step be 
the means of saving some reader of dear 
| GopEy from sacrificing self-respect upon the 
altar of mammon, then have I not lived in 
vain. 


ee 


DREAMING DREAMS. 


BY GEO. KLINGLE. 


UNDER the sunset shadows creeping, 
Under the twilight, silence keeping, 
Under the vines of the cottage trellis, 
Under the purple grapes on the lattice— 
Dreaming dreams in the violet twilight ; 
Sighing now as the weary hearted, 
Smiling now with the lips half parted, 
Close beside the chiding flax staff, 
Dreaming dreams beside the distaff— 
Oh, the dreams, the wonderful dreams 
Chasing each other as sunset’s dreams! 


Under the sunset still and fair— 
Varying hues on her crisping hair, 
Varying hues where the dimples chase 
Shadows and sunshine over her face, 
Weaving the threads of mystic scenes— 
Under the sunset dreaming dreams. 


Under the twilight by the wall, 

Where wild thyme growsand creepers fall, 
And tall trees bend and twine in one ; 
And robins, when the day is done, 

Gather above the brook and call; 

Under the twilight by the wail, 

Bending with manly, native grace 

Above the downeast, blushing face— 
Bending above with whispered tones— 
She, plucking mosses from the stones, 

So coyly fair he may not tell 

If Love hast served him ill or well. 

So coy and fair, yet on her breast 

The wild-flowers tremble unrepressed, 
The wild-flowers tremble, soft words steal, 
The eyes half lifted up reveal 

The hidden soul, that soul unseal. 


Under the twilight, down by the wall, 

Down by the brook where the robins call, 
Down by the spring with its silvery streams, 
Under the twilight dreaming dreams. 
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HONOR. 


Tue true basis of distinction among men is 
not in position or in pussession—it is not the 
circumstances of life—but in the conduct. lt 
matters not how enviable a position man occu- 
pies, nor how much wealth he has in store. If 
there be defects in his behavior, he is not en- 
titled to that consideration and respect which 
is due to one who is his superior in a moral 
ypoint of view, though he possesses neither 
riches nor honor. Itis not that which gives us 
{place, but it is conduct which makes the solid 
distinetion. We should know no man above 
us but for his virtues, and none below us but 


for his vices. Entertaining this view, we woald | 


seek to imitate the good, though it be found 
under a coarse exterior, and to pity the evil, 
though it be clothed in the finest garb and 
dwell in luxury. We would never become ob- 
sequious in the wrong place. Call no man 
mean, low, or vulgar, because he tills the soil 
or stands before the work-bench ; for in point 
of true worth and real manhood he may be 
much superior to the president of some bank, 
some eminent liquor dealer or Wall Street 
broker, or the nabob who dwells in his palace. 
The virtuous and right-minded sons of toil are 
Nature's noblemen. They are lords of good, 
lovers of nature, lovers of each other. They 
were not born to shine, nor to be the recipients 
of empty honor; but they were born to be men, 
and a nation’s bulwark. 


a 


OH, WILLIE, COME TO ME. 





BY E. P. J. 





“On, come to me in the gloaming, 
When twilight’s tender charm 
Has usurped the place of sunbeams 
So bright, so soft, and warm; 


“Come when the oak-tree quivers 
As the rustling zephyrs pass ; 
Come when the night bird whistles 
In the shades of the dark morass; 


“Come when a settled stillness 
Reigns o’er the woody plain, 
And the wild, red deer has bounded 
sack to his lair again: 
“Oh, come to me and whisper 
od Again those words of gold; 
Come tell me that sweet story 
That you told in days of old— 


“When I stilled my heart's quick beating, 
And drove you out alone, 
Leaving all you loved behind you, 
To face the oceans’s foam. 


“Oh, come to me, my darling, 
Oh, Willie, come to me; 
Oh, come to me, my Willie, 

Come back across tlie sea.”’ 


But though the song was tearful, 
Half choked by rising sizhs: 

Though the voice was weak and plaintive, 
And the tears had filled her eyes; 





Though she raised her hands to Heaven, 
Imploring heavenly grace ; 

Yet never came that voice, 
Or a sight of that dear face. 

Far away on rolling oceans, 
Where the sea-gulls never come; 

Wiere the winds sweep on impetuous, 
And swiftly sets the sun; 

Where rare plants are now growing, 
Or flowers bloom on the lea, 

Her Willie sleeps forever, 4 
*Midst the coral of the sea. 


POWER OF BEARING HEAT. 


Ir is generally supposed that the human 
frame cannot endure great heat, and, if ex- 
posed to it, will sink into exhaustion. This is 
true in hot climates, to which people have not 
been accustomed. But in this case the effect 
may be due to influence from vegetation, or to 
some disturbances of nature. It is certain 
that artificial heat, far greater than the heat of 
the sun is in the torrid zone, may be borne 
without special suffering or harm. 

Men in iron establishments work without 
inconvenience with the thermometer con- 
stantly at one hundred and twenty degrees, 
and in pits for making the Bessemer steel at 
one hundred and forty degrees. In Turkish 
baths the shampooers are often busily engaged 
for four or five hours in succession, with the 
temperature at one hundred and ten degrees. 
In the Red Sea steamers the stokehole marks 
one hundred and forty-five degrees, and in 
enamel works the operators are compelled 
daily to endure a heat of three hundred de- 
grees. The elastic power of the body to accom- 
modate itself to extremes is wonderful. 


ee —_— 


WE should give as we would receive, cheer- 
fully, quickly, and without hesitation; for 
there is ne grace in a benefit that sticks to the 
fingers. —Seneca. 

THE true motives of our actions, like the 
reed pipes of an organ, are usually concealed ; 
but the gilded and hollow pretext is pompously 
placed in the front for show.—Colton. 

OwR sight is the most perfect and most de- 
lightful of all our senses ; it fills the mind with 
the largest variety of ideas, converses with its 
objects at the greatest distance, and continues 
the longest in action without being tired or 
satiated with its proper enjoyments. 

Poetry oF Worps. —When | feel inclined 
to read poetry. I take down my dictionary. 
The poetry of words is quite as beautiful as 
that of sentences. Bring me the finest simile 
from the whole range of imaginative writing, 
and I will show you a single word which con- 
veys a more profound, 2 more accurate, a more 
eloquent analogy.— Holmes. 
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HOW ONE WIFE WAS SPOILED. 


BY MRS. C. H. 8. 








As Tam anxious to make a most decided im- 
pression upon husbands in general, perhaps I 
had better begin by craving their forbearance 
with my title. We all know that husbands 
are spoiled and ill treated, as well as wives; 


| 


| 


but it is impossible not to seem, a little one- | 


sideC when trying to make a 
print-impression, and this must be my excuse. 

My story is of the inevitable two that have 
existed ever since Adam and Eve first set the 
fashion in beautiful Paradise. Rachel May 
was one of the every-day girls we all know. 
Good enough, as the world goes, and full to 
the brim of the best intentions imaginable; 


y particular | 


but as simple hearted and undisciplined at | 


twenty as a child. To all appearances she 
was a singularly unselfish girl ; one who could 
never do too much for others, or too little for 
herself. But, alas, that inherited virtues shoukl 
be such poor dependence until tried, and not 
found wanting ! 

She was one of a houseful of brothers and 
sisters ; all, excepting herself, lively, fun-lov- 
ing boys and girls. Naturally poor health, 
and a shy, retiring disposition, caused Rachel 
to be often overlooked when the young folks 
of the neighborhood were met together, and 
the trial was by no means easy to a disposition 
as clinging and affectionate as hers. Under 
these circumstances it is not strange that when 
she became acquainted with, and in due course 
of time engaged to, Laurence Waltham, she 
should throw her whole heart into loving him, 


and imagine she was never to know a lonely , 


day again. 

Laurence was a fine young man, six years 
older than Rachel, strong in mind and body, 
and guiltless of aches, pains, and sentiments ; 
guiltless, too, of much sympathy for the three ; 
one to whom work, activity, was life. His 
only lapse from the most perfect common 
sense was in believing, because Rachel did, 
that ail novel stories end with the happy mar- 
riage, because the life beyond is too perfect 
and complete for human language to describe. 
They did a very fair share of castle building 
in their courtship days—that is, Rachel did, 
and heapproved. Doubtless, if they had even 
had the chance to read such words of wisdom 
as I am going to write, it would only have 
ended in a meeting of eyes and lips in inex- 
pressible content, as they whispered, ‘It is all 
very good, indeed ; and all other young couples 
Should read and profit by it; but, darling, we 
shall never need any such cautions.” 

Ah! well, cautions are useless, and perhaps 
most married differences end at last in beauti- 
fulharmony. But, if this harmony could only 
be attained without the discordant prelude so 
distressing to remember ! 
VOL, XCIV.—4 


Rachel and Laurence were. married in due 
time, and went from their comfortable homes 
to a half-made farm in the far West. Sucha 
parting from friends, home, and comfort is 
generally harder for a woman than a man, and 
it was harder for Rachel than for most women 
because of her peculiar dispositions. Sheclung 
to places like a cat; and no home, though one 
of the happiest, would ever succeed entirely in 
weaning her from this one of her childhood. 

She kept her sadness at the parting to herself, 
however. She had found at last a heart all 
her own, and she was singularly full of grati- 
tude. Was she not going to be one of the 
dearest and most loving of wives, in return 
for having been chosen out from scores of bet- 
ter girls? She knew how to be, certainly, for 
she had by heart Mrs. Ellis’ excellent (but 
most one-sided) treatise on a wife’s duties, and 
she meant to improve on it all. So she was 
determined not to recognize any sacrifice in 
thus leaving home and comfort, and had ready 
the prettiest speeches for the time when her 
husband should begin to condole with her upon 
the trying change she was making. 

But, strange to say (1 look at it from a wo- 
man’s point of view), no such condolences 
came; and the pretty speeches, which, if ut- 
tered, would have made Rachel feel comforta- 
ble, and strengthened her resolves, were left 
to die in her heart. The heart is not a good 
place for a sepulchre when life’s work is just 
begun, and Rachel was soon conscious of feel- 
ing very low spirited, very much like crying. 
Not that she realized any lack of attentions 
from Laurence ; on the contrary, she wondered 
how she could feel so in the first week of her 
niarried life, and scolded herself well. 

Laurence, too, was equally unconscious. He 
had started out to make a fair home out of 
most uncompromising materials ; and not only 
did he ignore all cause for regret, or even 
looking back, but was actually jubilant over 
the hard knocks he was to give and take. 
The right way, of course ; but, for some wise 
purpose, the Creator has not made all people 
alike. 

I’m not quite sure that Laurence had any 
right to be so oblivious to the possibility of his 
wife’s not feeling justas he did. We do not 
allow children to handle the intricate machinery 
of a watch. It is barely possible that a man 
may have no right to take to himself a wife 
until he is both able and willing to understand 
something of her character and needs, 

Rachel and Laurence reached their new home 
late in the evening. It was still early in the 
spring, and the air was chill and damp. The 
house was of logs, and contained two rooms, 

one more than any other near it could boast 
of. It was close and weather-proof also, and 
had two large pleasant windows, while some 
honsesin the vicinjty had none. So, of course, 
compared with places around, it was quite a 
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house; but Rachel could hardly be expected | yet how often do you find them mated to men 
to compare it with anything but what she had | 


left. Coming to it, as they did, in the dusk, 


seeing its bare walls and dingy floor, its huge | 


black fire-place, with its great pile of dead 
ashes, its uncurtained windows staring out on 
the bare hills and naked trees, it had a most 
depressing effect upon Rachel. Her heart 
sank like lead as she mechanically walked up 


to the fire-place, and put her cold toes up to | 
| himself, he Would have been most careful to 


the pile of ashes. Not for the world, however, 
would she have let Laurence see the tears in 
her eyes. “Of course, he knows just how I 
feel,’’ she thought, ‘“‘and is full of sympathy ; 
to tax his feelings further would be most un- 
kind.”’ 

But in this she was sadly mistaken. As far 
as any knowledge of her probable feelings was 
concerned, Laurence’s mind was a perfect 
blank. Ofcourse, the first thing to be attended 
to was a fire, and he was keenly alive to that 
fact. Had he only been as keenly alive to the 
fact that women have other needs besides the 
physical, he would have stopped one little in- 
stant before bustling out, to put his arm around 
Rachel, and say some little encouraging word. 
It would have done her as much good as the 
magnificent fire that was soon roaring up the 
chimney. Perhaps it was unreasonable—that 
is, would have been—had Rachel anilized her 
feelings and made this statement herself. I 
only mention it as indexing something of the 
attitude in which these two stood to each other. 
They were well provided with all the necessaries 
of life, and, the fire once built, they proceeded 
to make the place as home-like as possible be- 
fore going to rest, and in this exciting occupa- 
tion Rachel soon forgot that her first feeling 
in her new home had been so depressing. 

It is not necessary to tell you their trials and 
troubles in regular order. They had no more, 
perhaps not so many, as any couple of their 
degree of education and refinement would 


chave in making a home in a new country. 


But at best it is a trying life; and what, with 
homesickness, unaccustomed work, and soon a 
sickness far sadder, poor Rachel found the 
resolutions so fervently and joyously made, 
very hard to keep. During the first five years 
of their married life, they had two children ; 
and, spite of the extra care these required, 
Rachel, most of the time, was her own maid 
of all work. Whatever ber faults—and, of 
course, she was not perfect—she was at least 
willing to bear her share, and a little more, of 
life’s burdens. There are women who seem to 
possess ‘naturally a most willing disposition ; 
who never think that aches or weariness are 
an exeuse for JAving work undone, as long as 
strength of will can keep them up. Rachel, 
though a slight, delicate woman, was one of 
these. Laurence could not ask too much of 
her. Her passion for doing was simply intense. 
Such women need repression, not urging. And 


who have not the slightest appreciation of the 
state of things, and will let them work them- 
selves inte the grave, or confirmed ill health, 
from simple lack of thought! 

This was Rachel’s lot. As the years of their 
married life rolled on, Laurence proved to be 


absorbed in everything connected with him- 


self but his wife. If he had owned a horse 
that was too ambitious, and likely to overwork 


avoid even an exciting word. But his wife 
might look ever so worn and tired, he never 
spoke of it. She might carry the baby around 
all the time she was getting supper, he never 
noticed it; or, if he did, thought it was from 
choice, I suppose. If she sat down in the 
evening with a weary sigh to a huge pile of 
mending, he never said the simple words, 
“Are you tired, darling?’ that would have 
brought, oh, so much comfort! because they 
showed he was thinking of her. In all the 
little courtesies, so inexpressibly dear to a wife, 
because they prove that he values her still, 
not as his housekeeper, but for her very self, 
in all these he was lacking. And this, to 
Rachel, was unfortunately a worse trial than 
poverty would have been. One article of faith 
she had in some way imbibed, and heartily en- 
dorsed, in her girlhood ; that is, that love was 
to make both her and Laurence clear-sighted. 
And, indeed, it did make her so. She seemed 
to know just what his moods and needs were; 
knew when he was ailing or in trouble, ‘‘ Bet 
ter than he knew himself,” he sometimes said, 
with a pleased smile, and she was always ready 
with the loving word or question. Naturally 
she looked for some such return of interest on 
his part, but in vain. 

And yet, outside of home, among the few 
neighbors of a better class that gradually set 
tled around them, he was not so blind. He 
could tell if Mrs. Gray was looking paler from 
her last sickness; could descant on Mrs. 
Brown’s endurance of about half what his 
wife daily bore; and on Mrs. Green’s wonder 
ful neatness and sweet temper under the aceu- 
mulated cares of a devoted husband, one baby, 
and a servant. It was only for the wife, grow- 
ing weary and faded, through and for him, 
that the loving word of encouragement and 
appreciation never came. 

Through the first five or six years, however, 
she held faithfully to her lesson of constant, 
uncomplaining silence, and the conventional 
smile, in the midst of no matter what suffering. 
A woman’s duty! Yes, her duty and delight, 
if the husband have a loving heart that knows 
she cannot escape many days of sorrow and 
pain, and is grieved to know it. But with 
such men as Laurence, who never see below 
the surface, it is a thankless office, and simply 
invites other burdens to the already aching 
shuulders. Why should a weary wife take 
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extra pains to convince her husband that she | to condemn them to life-long repression ; and 


is as free from care as the wind, when it is his 


that, too, when they ask so little? It is nut 


natural disposition to be blind to everything | wealth, or power, or dress, or show, that they 


which can give her trouble? 
if Rachel could only have held on as she 


began, all would have been well, for Laurence | 


at least. But it is a poor rule that won’t work 
both ways. If a hard-working man requires 
restful smiles, soothing deeds, and kind, sym- 
pathetic words, after his day's work (and 
most emphatically he does require it), then as 
much so does his hard-working wife ; and he, 





pine for, but only a few kindly words a day in 
acknowledgment of faithful well doing, a little 
—well, petting, if you will have itso. Surely, 
it cannot be such a great drain upon a hus- 
band’s stock of patience to humor so small a 
weakness as this, if he cannot get up the real 
genuine interest. 

I think it says much for Rachel’s singleness 
of mind that it took five years for her to find 


coming from his work-shop, store, or farm, is | out what it was that gave her the heartache so 


just as able to dispense them as she from her 
cooking, washing, and tribe of active children. 

If all women could only belong to the de- 
voted, unselfish class, whose whole delight 
seems to lie in the merging of their own indi- 
viduality into that of husband and children, 
seemingly unconscious of either the right or 
inclination to require any return of this devo- 
tion! Such unselfishness is beautiful beyond 
comparison. If a woman is born with it, there 


much; why she was so depressed and lacking 


| in interest, when she had thought to be so dif- 


| herself that she had practiced at first. 


js no estimating how entirely she is biessed. | 


If she has attained it through constant effort 
and self-repression, she is worthy to be called 
an angel upon the earth. Of course there is 


no merit in such devotion when the husband | 


appreciates and returns it. 
are then in strong, true hands, that wili see all 


All self-interests | 


rightful needs satisfied as far as practicable, | 


and it isa joy to get rid of the care. 


I think | 
it would be easy to die for such a man. I | 


know it would be easy to live at his feet | 
through every hardship, strong-minded women | 


to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Rachel, however, was not one of those heroic, 
self-contained women, who can stand alone, 
upheld by some inward sense of well doing 
and God’s approbation. The only intense 
phase of her character, and the one which 
prompted all her acts, was a passionate long- 
ing for her husband’s cherishing love and 
appreciation. I do not pretend to excuse or 


ferent. But at last her unquenchable longing 
drove her out of the careful reticence regarding 
ag 
he only knew,”’ she would think, ‘that I have 
cares and pain and ill health as well as others, 
and yet, in spite of it all, never spare myself, 
lest he should miss some unaccustomed coin- 
fort, surely he would give me some praise.” 

So, little by little, she contracted a half-com- 
plaining way of speaking, as, ‘1 am so tired 
this morning! baby cried nearly all night;’’ 
or, “‘I don’t see how I can do this mending, 
my back is so miserable ;’’ little sentences that 
cost her an effort at first, and made her cheeks 
burn, they seemed so smail and contemptible. 
“But then,” she thought, simply enough, 
‘*how is he to know the real state of things, 
unless I tell him?” and, to be cared for as she 
knew some wives were, seemed to her a bless- 
ing cheap at any price. 

And so she persisted; not from any desire 
to dropa single burden—Laurence could not 


| have made her do that; or from any feeling 


uphold this peculiarity. Of course, she would | 


have been far nobler and happier if she could 
have so entirely forgotten herself as not to 
know that her husband was so little interested 
in her welfare as he proved to be. But the 
question is not what women should be, but 
what they are; and it is undeniably true that 
there are many women like Rachel, to whom 


that she was worse treated than others; but 
longing for some sign from her husband, as one 
dying for thirst longs for water. 

To all this, however, Laurence generally 
acted as though he never heard a word; or, if 
he replied at all, it was only to say impatiently, 
“If you are sick, why don’t you go to bed? I 
do?” To be sure, he did, and turned the 
whole house topsy-turvy, to wait upon him. 
It can't be said of him that he was oblivious to 


| his own ills; but the mother of a family, who 
| fills every office in the house cannot run to bed 


some daily recurring word of sympathy in the | 


midst of their cares is more necessary to their 
happiness than material comfort. Whether 
this feeling be right or wrong, it certainly 
cannot be crushed by ridiculing or ignoring it. 
A little judicious humoring would probably go 
farther towards keeping it within bounds than 
anything else. 

Then, too, it is just these poor weak women 
like Rachel that seem to crave more deeply 
their little measure of happiness. Because 
they are ignorant of ways and means, is it just 


so easily, and it was the last thing Racliel 
thought of. Some women, and fortunate ones 
they are, can shut their eyes to consequences, 
and take rest when it is needed, and some- 
times when it isn't. Itis a fact, not very en- 
couraging to those who wish to do all in their 
power, that these very people who take the 
most care of themselves, are ones whom all 
others unite in caring for ; whfle the poor, con- 
scientious drudge who tries to bear every bur- 
den, soon finds she has not even the right to 
complain. It seems very hard for the majority 
of people to believe in fortitude, and generally 
if one complains of illness and keeps on work- 
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img, the gain is a reputation for untruthfulness 
and no more. 

This was all Rachel gained, at least, and 
now, unfortunately, her poor success began to 
develop another peculiarity in her disposition— 
a feeling hard to define; but which often ef- 
fectually prevented her taking such comfort as 
she most plainly needed, unless her husband 
recognized the need and first spoke of it. Much 
as she needed rest and change after her five 
years’ hard work, she would not have taken it 
even if some good fairy had placed the funds 
in her hands, unless Laurence had said, “Go, 
Rachel ; I’m sure you require it badly enough ;” 
words which Laurence’s prudence would never 
have permitted him to say. And yet he was 
not such a selfish man. He was simply unable 
to realize that his wife could possibly feel any 
pain or weariness, no matter what cause she 
might have for such feelings. Men of this 
kind are not so rare but that we all can point 
to one or more of them. There seems no way 
to account for such a trait of character, but by 
calling it a relic of the customs of some savage 
ancestor which civilization had failed to eradi- 
cate. Itis not always the savages alone who 
shift the heaviest burdens on to the shoulders 
of women, and never learn that they have a 
right to gentler treatment, and are not mere 
machines made simply for man’s convenience 
and pleasure. 

I cannot teil if it was all indifference, or some 
other motive which caused Laurence to ignore 
his wife’s little attempts to awaken his sympa- 
thy. His strange silence hurt and surprised 
her. She tried yet again and again, goaded on 
by her sore necessity ; but now he often rose 
and left the room in the midst of any statement 
she might be making about herself, though 
whether he was angry or not she could not tell. 
Sometimes she would resolve never to open 
her lips upon the subject again ; a wise resolu- 
tion that she was unable to keep. If she had 
been she might at least have retained her self- 
respect and dignity; but as it was, she was 
fast losing both as well as her happiness. It 
seemed impossible for her to give up the con- 
test—impossible to stop thinking. ‘If he only 
knew that Iam not blaming him, or wanting to 
shirk a single duty, but only longing for him 
to show me the interest and affection I have a 
right to claim as his wife, he would be glad to 
gratify me, it is so little.’’ 

Among the new neighbors that had moved 
near them as time passed on, was a Mrs. Grey, 
a confirmed invalid, but a very patient, lovely 
woman, who had followed her somewhat er- 
ratic husband he west. There was but one 
other member if the family—Mr. Grey’s moth- 
er, who vied with the husband in devoted at- 
tention to the suffering woman. Oceasionally 
Mrs. Grey would have unusually serious at- 
tacks of her malady, and at such times Rachel 
and her husband, being the nearest neighbors, 








| were often calledin. These frequent calls upon 

| Rachel’s time and strength were always cheer. 
fully complied with, and seemed for the time 
to bring her natural disposition in the ascend- 

-eney. She admired and esteemed Mrs. Grey, 
and took no thought of the extra hours that 
must be taken from sleep to make up for those 
that were passed in the sick roem. 

lt seemed, however, that Laurence’s thought. 
lessness, want of tact, or whatever It may be 
called, was destined to warp every pure in- 
stinet of Rachel’s character. He always hap- 
pened, after these kindly visits, to be most 
emphatic in his praises of Mrs. Grey’s patience 
and sweet temper, her fortitude and faithful 
ness in leaving everything to follow her hus- 
band, her admirable disposition in always 
keeping her face bright and her intellect un- 
tarnished, that she might be a constant com- 
fort to him. 

Rachel knew well that this praise was all 
deserved ; perhaps had been thinking the same 
thing herself; but somehow her husband's 
words always changed her feelings to bitter- 
ness. She had learned, as what hard-working 
woman has not, that sickness, when one has 
loving attention, and knows that household 
concerns are going on with passable smooth- 
ness, is not by any means the worst evil a wife 
ean endure. She could not help drawing bitter 
comparisons as her husband talked. Had not 
she left all and followed him, borne hardship 
and pain for him, and tried with all her strength 
and single pair of hands to keep her face and 
intellect bright? And when had he ever be- 
stowed upon her such praise as he did upon 
Mrs. Grey? A feeling of indignant hatred 
against any one Laurence approved of was 
sure to take temporary possession of her heart, 
and cause her to exclaim, with pettish small 
ness, ‘‘I am just as good as she is.”’ 


Laurence was not guilty, in all this talk, of 


any intention to wound his wife's feelings. He 
was simply keenly observant of everything 
about him excepting his wife, and spoke his 
thoughts with no more suspicion of their effeet 
than he had of any other phase of her feelings. 

It was after a night spent with Mrs. Grey, 
that Laurence chanced to remark, in his spect- 
lative way, at the dinner table, “It is very 
strange what differences there are in women. 
There is Mrs. Grey, who stood all that pain 
last night without one-tenth part of the com 
plaining that you will make about a headache.” 

This was too much for Rachel, as she could 
not help remembering what she had borne too, 
and that without any of the kind, sympathiz- 
ing love that Mr. Grey fairly lavished upon his 
wife. Had she been a strong woman, she would 
have closed her lips tightly and made no sign 
that she was hurt; had she been prudent, she 
would patiently have explained to her husband 
the why and the wherefore, and opened his 
eyes—perhaps. But she was only a weak, 
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as he answered quickly. 





nervous woman, who felt herself abused, and 
whose fortitude, from long overstraining, was 
worn threadbare. So she broke downina great 


burst of sobs, and incoherent phrases about | 


their being a great difference between Mrs. 
Grey’s situation and hers. 

Laurence looked up in amazement. Evi- 
denly his wife needed a severe talking to, and 
he must give it to her forthwith. Of course 
she was all in the wrong, he was able to settle 
that point without hearing the case, because 
he was one of those men who are always in the 
right. So he began quite gravely, ‘1 am sur- 
prised and mortified, Rachel. You have surely 
lived long enough, and have sense enough to 
know that this life has its peculiar trials for 
every One, and that it is every one’s duty to 
bear them patiently. You have no more than 
thousands of other women as good as you, and 
yet it seems to me lately that you are deter- 
termined to consider yourself the most abused 
person under the sun. Here am I working all 
the time like a horse to keep you in comfort, 
and yet I manage to keep cheerful.’’ (He did 
not realize that one may be depressing cheer- 
ful sometimes.) ‘‘I have not spoken of it be- 
fore, but it is getting to be unbearable. If you 
would only cultivate a litte of Mrs. Grey’s pa- 
tience and sweetness,’’ but here his discourse 
was cut short. 

Rachel had been sobbing hysterically behind 
her apron, and faithfully using her little rem- 
nant of strength to keep her tongue still; but 
at this point, to her infinite dismay, it slipped 
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| the same thing for which he was blaming her ; 


that is, harboring a conviction that he was un- 
justly treated, and acting upon it. 

Of course, when Laurence came in to supper, 
the trouble was made up between them; but 
as he was calm and firm, and she was still hys 
terical, it also follows that the treaty of peace 
was not at all to her advantage. Her acknowl- 
edgment of having done wrong in speaking as 
she did, he received as applying to her whole 
course of complaining ; and he gained from her 
few incoherent sentences no idea to mar his be- 
lief that he was the right kind of a husband in 
the minutest particular. So they began again 
on even a worse basis than before; for Rachel 
had humbled herself more than necessary, and 
gained nothing, and Laurence was more than 
ever convinced that she was very unreasona- 
ble. The consciousness of this brought her in- 
dignant feelings in the ascendency again, even 


: before her penitential tears were dry. 


from her control, and she exclaimed, between | 


her sobs, ‘‘Mrs. Grey hasn’t a brute for her 
busband !”” 

It was a miserable mistake, and no one could 
know it better than she did. Her very breath 
stopped in fright and grief. 

The hot blood flashed over Laurence’s cheeks 
“*1°ll tell you this, 
Rachel May, your husband is ten times too 
good for yon!’’ and then he left the room. 

He did not return until supper was on the 
table. All the long afternoon Rachel’s feel- 


This was but the beginning of many similar 
scenes. Had Rachel been a woman of more 
character, she would have given up her con- 
test, seeing that it was hopeless; but her rul- 
ing passion drove her to extremest means even 
while she knew that she was standing more 
and more in her own light. Though naturally 
so anxious to do all she could, she grew to com- 
plain of every little thing, in the vain hope of 
convincing her husband that she deserved quite 
as much credit for endurance and patient well 
dong as any other woman. Had he but shown 
her the sympathy she craved with such morbid 
intensity, her fretting would have ceased. It 
is not easy for a wife to find fault in face of 


| tender solicitude, unless she be a monster. 


But he understood so little of the case, that he 
declared his wife hated work of every kind, 
eared only to spend her time doing nothing, 
yet loved complaining so well, that she refused 


such help as she might have had, lest cause for 


ings vibrated between penitence, indignation, | 
_as she grew more persistent; a natural conse- 
| quence under the circumstances. 


and despair. She had done wrong, of course, 
and all Laurence had said was, in a measure, 


true; still she felt that she had been just as | 
| crushed. Some would have found out the cause 


good a wife as he a husband, and whatever 
duty might require of her, he had no right to 
ask more than he gave. 

Laurence’s feelings, however, never changed 
the whole afternoon from a hot, determined 
conviction that he had been most shamefully 
treated. ‘She did not have the slightest cause 
for speaking so,’’ he said, over and over. 
He did not see that the bitter experiences of 
these five years, and his thoughtless way of 


complaint should be diminished. 

And so, the gentle words of affectionate ap- 
preciation and interest that Rachel was mar- 
ring her very soul to obtain, never came. On 
the contrary, Laurence grew more indifferent 


Some men with such a wife would have been 


of the trouble, and have done away with it; 
Laurence would have done the same had the 


| trouble lay anywhere than with his wife; but 


he began with the conviction that her strange 
behavior was through no fault of his, and so, 


| regarding it as inevitable, he soon found his 
| work and plans engrossing all his thoughts, 


expressing himself, had concentrated all their | 
| bitter proofs to Rachel, of how little need she 


powers against Rachel, when she was over- 
weary from a sleepless night and a hard day's 
work. Neither did he see that he was doing 


and amply compensating for any lack of do- 
mestic enjoyment. 
His very submission and cheerfulness were 


was to him. “If I should die,”’ she would 
think, ‘“‘he would miss his housekeeper and no 
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more. Why should I take care of myself when 
Le thinks me of too little value to merit his 
care ;”’ and so thinking, she would work often 
when she was really injuring herself. And he, 
knowing well that he was guilty of no such 
folly, would think, ‘There is nothing in the 
world the matter with her, or she wouldn’t 
keep about so. It is just her miserable habit 
of complaining.”’ 

And so it went on from bad to worse, a vain, 
disheartening struggle; and when gray hairs 
came, Rachel was no nearer success than at 
first. I do not know but what merciful time 
at last quenched her craving ; it certainly ex- 
tracted all its little remnant of dignity and 
beauty; but the miserable habit remained. 
Rachel, from being a generous, unthinking 
girl, had become a petulant, suspicious woman. 
Her husband could never come to her now for 


the thousand-and-one little offices it had been | 
| to raise no more of these careless, unthinking 


her delight, without exciting some morbid train 


of thought, and most likely an unwilling word. | 


Not that she was really unwilling, even at this 
late day, but his care for himself contrasted so 
strongly with his carelessness of her, that she 
could not keep down the bitter feelings and 
words. “He knows his own aches and weak- 


nesses well enough,’’ she would think ; ‘‘ knows | 


all about the wants and peculiarities of his | 


stock ; knows the wear and tear of his trous- 
ers even, and where the patches must be put 
on to save them; but knows nothing, nothing 
of what I endure.’’ All, unfortunately, too 
true. 

And yet outside her home, a kinder neighbor, 
one more sensitive to suffering, more ready to 
try every remedy, could not be found. But 
always, when the necessity for kindly action 
was over, she would relapse into her chronic 


faction of doing not long ago, in a newspaper 
article. Right or Wrong, it is a characteristic 
of a great many women, and neglect of any 
kind is most likely to foster it. Just within 
what limits this craving is legitimate, it is hard 


| to say; but if husbands could only know how 
| sad, how very sad it is to be a woman with 
| such a craving unsatisfied, 1 think pity alone 


would pron pt that tender charity, which would 
soon of itself remove the evil. 

But, after all, the ones most to blame, are the 
mothers that have suffered heartache all their 
lives from this very indifference, and yet raise 
up sons to make the hearts of other women 
ache even as theirs have done. The tender, 
protecting disposition, which would seem to be 


| particularly man’s characteristic, is often found 


wanting in husbands, or needing careful train- 
ing to perfect it. If mothers value the future 
happiness of their daughters, they will resolve 


men. 


Stetina 


JOAQUIN MILLER AS A 
BOTANIST. 


BY ALFRED ©. STOKES, M. D. 


THAT the natural bent of a man’s mind must, 
to a certain extent, be influenced by his sur- 
roundings, if the man be a writer, is a truism, 
and, if he dabble never so little in verse, be- 
comes axiomatic ; but the “‘ bent’? must be, in 











| order to be influenced. Ploughshares upturn 


state of mind, the burden of which was, ‘‘ No- | 


body ever thinks of me. Everybody else can | but there has been no more than one Robert 


be cared for and fussed over, but 1 may go till 
1 die, and who cares?” 

it was very trying to Laurence in some ways, 
but was he entirely blameless? Hers was a 


troublesome character, it is true, but for all | 


that, it was one most easily managed and beau- 
tified, if Laurence had but understood it. Why 
even the veriest selfishness might prompt one 
to use such little terms of endearment and ap- 
probation as she craved, when the results would 
have been renewed efforts to please, as in this 
case. A little turning of his keen mind upon 
her unhappy weakness, a little judicious con- 
eession and forbearance might have develeped 
her into a nobie, generous woman. Many a 
wife, with not half her stock of virtues to com- 
mence with, has been thus developed. But, 
instead, Laurence’s whole course had the effect 
of fostering all his wife’s evil tendencies, and 
stunting the good. 

It is useless to ery down this disposition in 
women, or to call it selfishness, or ridicule it, 
as some cold-blooded gentleman had the satis- 





nests of field-mice every summer day, but there 
has been no more than one Robert Burns to 
sing the woes of the 

“ Wee, sleekit, cow'rin’, tim’rous beastie ;” 
and hob-nails trample scores of daisies every 
hour from the first of June to mid-October; 


Burns to cry over a weed :— 
“Thou ’st met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem: 
To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonnie gem.” 

Childe Harold saw Alpine avalanches and 
tempests from. the windows of Lord Byron’s 
Swiss lodgings, stood with him on the Bridge 
of Sighs, and dreamed with him in Greece. 
Macpherson retired to the mountains to com- 
pose his ‘ Ossian’’—a book as rough and rug- 
ged as the Seotch mountains he looked upon 
when deliberating upon a name for Moira’s 
great-grandmother—a book as wearisome to 
read as a mountain is to climb. A city poet 
pens odes to factories and pottery chimneys; 
only when he has moved to the suburbs does 
he sing of brooks and rustic bridges. My Texan 
friend writes to me about his forest-clearings, 
his cabin building, his cattle, his antelope hunts, 
and the ehildren’s dreams of Indian sca)ping- 
knives ; and he adds a postscript to say that I 
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must excuse his “bad writing, but wife hasn't | 
got the window-curtain done yet, and the sun 
shines in so that it makes his eyes kinder glim- 
mer, but he knows,”’’ etc. 

And the internal arrangements surrounding 
a literary man also have their influence upon 
his productions. If the minister’s wife be 
house-cleaning, the study carpet up and the 
books down, the curtains hanging regardless 
of their dignity, while the sound of serubbing- 
brushes, brooms, and foaming suds is heard in 
the land, next Sunday’s sermon will probably 
be more spicy than many of the hearers will 
relish. But if the house be quiet, the baby 
asleep, the study calm as summer twilight, the 
theology in stately rows on the shelves, and a 
bouquet on the desk, the following Sabbath the 
congregation, to the sound of singing birds and 
rustling leaves, will march through the pearly 
gates unchallenged by the holy Peter, and the 
ensuing Monday will be but faintly tinged with 
indigo. 

But of all men, it would seem that poets— 
true poets, I mean, for anybody can rhyme 
with the help of Walker, and can measure his 
lines by rule—are so delicately balanced be- 
tween love of the beautiful and horror of the 
uncomely, that an extra grain in either pan 
and the scale kicks the beam. I think most of 
our poets recognize the facts of the case, and 
leave the noisy city for those rural retreats 
where, amid woods and streams, they may 
resign themselves to Nature’s sweeter influ- 
ences, more musical sounds and more suggest- 
ive scenes; where the veins may absorb the 
sunlight, and the heart the bird songs, so that 
after a little time the sunlight and the bird 
songs shall meet and join hands, shall grow 
and crystallize at last into poetic gems to gleam 
and sparkle forever. 

If to make a poet nothing were requisite but 
an unlimited amount of zsthetic surroundings 
—flowers, birds, and butterflies—no portion of 
our country would be more abundantly sup- 
plied than California, where violets blossom in 
December and roses bleom in January; while 
the woodbine fills the air of the sunny winter 
with its fragrance, and the wild-flowers glow 
all the yearin the warm woods; where in mid- 
winter our summer fruits are eaten, and by the 
first of March grapes and apricots ripen in the 
open air, and strawberries are a drug in the 
market; where sings Joaquin Miller, exult- 
ing— 

“Where the cocoa and cactus are neighbors, 
Where the fig and the fir-tree are one.” 

It is the poet’s paradise. Flowers ought to 
bloom beneath the pen of him who lives here, 
and every page ought to exhale the fragrance 
of ripe fruit ; he would be a botanist in spite of 
himself, he who writes here. So, Joaquin Mil- 
ler, a botanist in spite of himself, but notin the 
school-girl sense ; who, with book in hand, pulls 





peta! from petal, and with a pin tears away the 


stamens, and, to count the ovules, peers at the 
cut ovary through a pocket lens, looks wise, 
and straightway forgets what manner of blos- 
som it was—not that ; but one with the “‘ natural 
bent’’ and the “‘surroundings,’’ who can stoop 
and enter a little way into the Arcana—can 
with his finger-tip touch the great heart. My 
poet botanist can “‘hear the grass grow,’ and 
has words to make us see what he saw when 
he lifted the little corner of the veil that hides 
the great mystery, and can make us feel what 
he felt when his finger-tip was stirred by the 
throbbing of the great heart it touched. He 
can teach us to see what is visible to him, and 
hear what: to him is audible. 

Joaquin Miller, our poet of most recent date, 
has since boyhood made his home, a some- 
what nomadic one, ’tis true, in this semi-tropi- 
cal California. He has stood in the shadow of 
‘El Capitan’”’ and the spray of the “Bridal 
Veil ;’’ he has slept under the “Big Trees,’’ 
and in the early dawn his heart has beat high 
with poetic rapture as he heard in their great 
branches 

” wild songs like the wind in cedars.”’ 





He has been 
“A barefoot boy among the buttercups ;” 
he has roamed its forests, 
“Where the dark pines talk in their tones of the 
sea,” 
and, for change, has been adventuring through 
the wilds of Central America, where 


“The palm-trees lorded the copse like kings,” 
and near his side, at every step, 


“ a cactus green 


Upheld its lances long and keen, 
* 7 * 7 * 


Flat-palmed and fierce with lifted spears; 
A drop of blood, so bright, so red, 
Yet redolent as rose’s tears.” 


Although he says 
“The passionate sun and the resolute sea, 
These were my masters, and only these,” 

he has not been blind to the loveliness of those 
flowery kingdoms. He has not been unable to 
weave into his verse pictures of that tropical 
luxuriance so attractive to a botanist; he has 
made good use of. his life in California and 
Central America, and of his rambles through 
Amazonian jungles, the place of all places to 
develop a poet botanist. His song, plain, sim- 
ple, unpretending as it is, is undoubtedly the 
song Mother Nature’s own children will ever 
sing, who have been nurtured by her own self 
within the influence of her most favored dwell- 
ings. Still he seems to have kept his poet-eyes 
uplifted to the trees, and to have almost for- 
gotten their humble brethren, for in all his 
poetry references to the vegetation at his feet 
are “‘conspicuous by their absence.’’ The for- 
ests he wandered through, the towering cedars 
and the pines have so fascinated him that only 
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by accident does a lowly weed, be it never so | 
beautiful, attract his attention. He has wor- | 


shipped in the woods: 


“ And so have turned me quietly aside, 
To know the majesty of peaceful woods. 
There is a freshvess there, a perfect fairness, 
A candor and uulanguaged harmony, 
That wins you, and you worship unawares.” 


Even when he does look down, he exalts all 
magically :-— 
“ Here tall grass bowed its tassel’d head 
In dewy tears above the dead, 
And there they lay in crooked fern 
That waved and wept above in turn; 
And further on, by sombre trees,; 
They lay, _—— Ss = | le 
In shrouds alone of weeping weeds.” 


And in his “‘ Amazonian,’’ the Indian bride 


“Stood in the shadows as the sun went down, 
As tall as the silk-tipped tassel’d corn, 
And shook and shivered as aspens shiver.” 


‘*With Walker in Nicaragua’ contains a 
masterly description of a tropical forest, with 
the flowers left out. 


“How wound we through the solid wood, 
With all itg broad boughs hung in green, 
With lichen mosses trailed between. 

And snakes * * * * beautiful 
As green and graceful boughed bamboo, 
Did twist and twine them through and through 
The boughs that hung red-fruited full. 
The trees shook hands high overhead, 
And bowed and intertwined across 
The narrow way, while Jeaves and moss 
Let not one sun-shaft shoot between.” 


‘*Through the mazy wood” they marched to 
a ‘“‘nest of orange trees’ on the coast, and 
“Beneath the blossom’d orange trees” 
rested, and 
** Drank in peace the south sea breeze, 
Made sweet with sweeping boughs of bays.” 
At the satisfactory end of that insane expe- 
dition, 
“ A palm not far held out a hand, 
Hard by a long green bamboo swung, 


And bent like some great bow unstrung, 
Aud quivered like a willow wand.” 


But, of all trees, the pines seem to have for | 


bin @ signiicases go by none beside, | with the face of his friend, would be an anomaly 


In the soughing of the wind through their 
feathery branches, he has heard strange things, 
and things strangely beautiful. 

“On eminent peaks that are dark with pine,” 
and where “blue junipers hang in the air,” he 
makes his camp, and watches the 

“ Pine-tops toss curly clouds to heaven, 

And shake them far like to downs of thistle,” 
with the sudden little explosions which, on a 
quiet day, send the pollen into the air in puffs 
of golden smoke. After a battle, at sunset, 


“Tall pines wheeled their shadows ‘round, 
Like ‘ong slim fingers of a hand, 
That sadly pointed out the dead.” 











In another place, 


“Some tall pines press up to the water's edge, 
And droop adown their plumed and sable heads, 
And weep above their buried comrades still 
All night the dewy tears of nature.” 


In the same poem, “ Ina,” 


“The yew, in cloak of everlasting green, 


Does sweep her pretty palms in winning eloquence; 

While scarlet berries head her lisping bougis, 

Like threaded drops of rainbow-painted dew.”’ 
And his braves in council stand 

“Like pines around a mountain.” 

His publishers seem to have recognized this 
love for the trees ; the side-stamp of his latest 
volume, “Songs of the Sun-Lands,”’ is a gilded 
palmtree. And gilded palm trees grow through- 
out the book. 

In the “Isles of the Amazon,” the queen 
leads her troop 

“To the innermost part 

Of a palm.crowned isle, where great trees group 
In armies, to battle when black storms start, 

And made her retreat froin the sun to the trees 
Topped like tents." 

“ And here the carpets of nature were spread, 
Made pink with blossoms and fragrant bloom.” 
Almost the first allusion to low-growing plants, 

except the clover in ‘‘ Arizonian’’— 

“Be even as clover, with its crown of blossoms; 
Even as blossoms, ere the bloom is shed.” 

In the Amazonian forest 

“The sarsaparilla had woven its thread; 
So, through and through, like the threads of gold, 
*Twas stronger than thongs in its thousand fold; 

And on every hand, and up over hea 3, 

Ran thick as threads on the rim of a reel, 
Through red leaf and dead leaf, bough and vine, 
The green and the gray leaf, coarse and fine, 

And the cactus tinted with cochineal.”’ 

“The tamarind and the cocoa-tree, 
The quick cinchona, the red sangre, 
The keen caressa, the syeamore, 
Were woof and warp as wide as the shore.” 

It is not strange that Joaquin Miller should 
fill his verse with trees. A man with a poetic 
nature like his, nurtured beneath the trees, 
accustomed to them from his boyhood, familiar 
with their every aspect in all seasons, by day 
and by night, in storm and in sunshine, as one 


if he should not write about the trees. The 
‘natural bent’’ of his mind has been influenced 
by his surroundings, and he sings of what he 
knows so well. His memory has treasured up 
remembrances of 
“The tamarind and the cocoa-tree, 
The quick cinchona, the red sangre,” 

and it is not surprising that his poetry should 
be little else than pictures of tropical gardens 
and plantations of luxuriant trees. 


—_—_— oor a 


CHRISTIANS should be humble and thankful, 
watehful and cheerful. 
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MAUD WILLARD’S CHOICE. 


BY LILIAN FITZROY. 








THE whole earth was covered with a soft, 
pure mantle of snow. It had been falling 
slowly and noiselessly all through the day and 
night, and only ceased with the dawn of a 
morning as clear, cool, and brilliant as the 
loveliest of winter days! A thousand glitter- 
ing gems hung suspended from every tree and 
shrub, and over the great city lay a warm, 
bright sunshine to mellow the deathless white 
of the snow. Indeed, scarcely ever had a 
morning dawned and deepened with a greater 
promise of rare beauty . 

A flood of fire-light gleamed over a lady’s 
boudoir, wherein was an atmosphere of sweet 
content, and quiet, dreamy indolence. The 
crimson tints were rich and subdued; the 
silken drapery, heavy and lustrous, had an air 
of luxury in its folds, and the light and ‘com- 
fort within only rendered more vivid the scene 
of cool brilliancy without the windows. The 
sound of bells, the glitter of the frost, and the 
continual tread of passing feet upon the pave- 
ment below, made a sort of excitement that 
was pleasant to look upon—pleasant to weave 
in your thoughts on New-Year’s day. 

Maud Willard stood by the window, half 
shrouded within the thick curtains, viewing 
the sea of faces that constantly gave her a 
glimpse of their happiness, and wondered if a 
life of ease, wealth, and luxury would ever be 
hers; wondered if, far away in the dim fu- 
ture, there was hidden a happy fortune that 
might some time come to her and glorify the 
hitherto uneventful life that she had led. 

Her thoughts went quickly back with a thrill 
of loneliness and regret to her own unpretend- 
ing home, so far away in the country, and the 
barren waste of fields beyond, so unattractive 
in their desolation—of her own little room, so 
different from the one now occupied—of the 
careful planning and eager discussions that 
were needed to prepare for this visit, to make 
presentable an outfit in which she could appear 
and do honor to the friend whose guest she now 
was. A vision of lonely days and nights in the 
years yet to come, of privations to be endured, 
rose up distinetly before her mind in contrast 
to the sunny side of life as seen on this lovely, 
shining morning ; and Maud Willard could not 
but harbor the supposition that the possession 
of wealth must necessarily bring happiness. 

The second visit to Kate Irvington’s aristo- 
cratic home, and all the time between the two 
had almost seemed a blank, so crowded with 
joy had been the weeks that yet haunted her 
with their sweet remembrances. How eager 
to see the place that was dearest in the world 
to her friend, written so much about, pictured 
so often to herself in her lonely imaginings, 
and glean the first inspirations of pleasant 











events that had only been in her dreams ere in 
reality she had so soon glided into the luxury, 
ease, and indolence that seemed a part of Will 
Irvington’s city home. 

So intent was she upon her own thoughts she 
did not notice the quiet opening of the door, 
nor note the noiseless footsteps that came 
across the room, until a hand was softly laid 
upon her shoulder and a passionate voice spoke 
her name. 

She turned with a start of surprise to see a 
smiling face, and receive from the lips of her 
friend a cordial New-Year’s greeting. 

“TIT could wait no longer for your coming 
down, Maud, and so I’ve brought to you this 
little gift. It was left at the door a few mo- 
ments ago, and I see has a card attached with 
your name and Mr. Earle’s compliments.” 

Maud carelessly took the box and laid it upon 
the table, saying, ‘‘1’ll open it soon; leave it 
now, and tell me of your own presents and 
plans for the day. Do you know I’ve been 
thinking, as I stood here looking out upon the 
careless crowd below, that 1 should like to be 
rich, and feel that I had no care or need of anx- 
iety about what might happen in the days to 
come—to realize for once that I had enough to 
gratify my love for art, books, music, and 
travel.” 

‘But all these, Maud, would not make you 
perfectly happy; money seldom brings con- 
tentment, although it may place before us the 
means of indulging our taste for that which 
pleases us most.’’ 

“Yes, Kate; but it always seems to me to 
contain a model of pleasant things—just a 
dream of the possession of it—and of course, 
then, I judge the reality must be sweeter yet. 
But let us change the subject. After these 
holidays are over, I must return home, for al- 
ready the weeks of my visit have glided into 
months, and those at home will sadly miss me, 
1 fear.” 

“You must not think of going yet, for I have 
many pleasant engagements in prospect, and 
you must write that I cannot spare you yet 
awhile. I will leave you now to search into 
the mysterious depths of that carefully-closed 
box, that you appear so indifferent about, and 
shall expect further particulars very secon.” 

1 will join you presently,” Maud answered, 
“and trust I shall bring you happy tidings.” 

“T wish my own home, so far remote and 
unattractive, would not rise up before me so 
in contrast to the handsomely-furnished room 
Kate has given me to oceupy,” sighed Maud. 
“She has a host of friends—luxurious taste, 
that can be gratified—an innate love of all that 
is beautiful in art and nature, and her house is 
filled with everything lovely and rare. Pic- 
tures, books, statuary, and exquisite articles of 
workmanship in every design to tempt the ad- 
miration and please the eye, while I have none 
of these, only a love for and insatiate jonging 
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to possess them all. I know it is wrong to 
envy my friend’s prosperity, and yet 1 cannot 
always help this bitter feeling in my heart; 
but ‘tis useless indulging in such unpleasant 
thoughts on this bright morning, so I'll away 


with them and look at my New-Year’s gift— | 


some sunshine may come with a peep at it.’’ 
Carelessly taking up the card, she looked it 

over and found no words but the name and 

compliments of the donor written in a fine, 


bold hand. Very little clue, Maud perceived, | 


could be obtained from that fair bit of card- 
board, so she tore off the covering and opened 
the casket. Within was a little note from the 
giver, and from a rich bed of garnet velvet 


gieamed, with a thousand scintillating rays, a | 


costly set of diamonds. She slipped down be- 
fore the fire, lounging indolently among some 
cushions there, and, taking out the jewels, could 
not repress an exclamation of delight, as the 
wondrous colors gave back such intense splen- 
dor as she slowly moved them to and froin the 
sunlight. Pausing from feasting upon their 
rare beauty, Maud took up the note and read 
the contents ; short and explicit was the request 
contained within :— 


** Will you wear this gift to-night, and let me 
hear from your lips whether the future may 
have much of joy or ill for me. I await your 
reply at Mrs. soirée this eve. 

**RAYMOND EARLE.” 





Nothing could be plainer, and Maud knew 
that his attentions had been quite serious for 
the last few months, and yet she hardly be- 
lieved that he was interested in her, save as a 
friend. She had met him at her first visit, and 
Kate Irvington liked him much and esteemed 
him quite highly. He had offered his services 
as chaperone to concert, opera, picture gal- 
leries, and other places of amusement and in- 
terest, and being a fine conversationalist, hav- 
ing travelled much, Maud had found him an 
exceedingly agreeable companion. She had 
accepted of his attentions quite willingly be- 
cause she knew he was a welcome comer at 
her friend’s house, and she now learned what 
charm had drawn him thither. She thought- 
fully gathered the jewels together, replaced 


at Le Neal's party that he might mean some- 
thing, for we were in the conservatory, speak- 
ing of flowers, and he commenced telling of 
his early life, loneliness, and anticipations of 
a pleasant home some day, when others came 
in and the conversation was interrupted. So 
the decision is left with me whether I take up 
the old struggle of pride and poverty again, or 
live the life of splendor and luxury 1’ve been 
vainly wishing for so long.’’ 

“You could have everything to make you 
happy,” said Kate Irvington, ‘‘ wealth, ease, 
an aristocratic home, jewels, friends, and an 
adoring husband. If you have no other attach- 
ment, why not accept?” 

Maud did not answer—her thoughis went 
back to the quiet homestead, where so many 


| privations had been endured, and where, in the 
_ hours yet to come, a vision of loneliness rose up 


before her. Perhaps, also, a vision of a summer 
night’s scene lingered sweetly and distinctly in 
her memory. The deepening and dying away 
of the crimson daylight in fainter threads of 
gold and mists of richer purple behind the 
great, throbbing wealth of stars ; the low whis- 
per of the evening breezes pulsing the quiet 
air; a summer night, moist with glistening 
dew-drops, and shadowed in the haze of lovely 
twilight, when, in the pleasant enchantment of 
the moments, eyes that spake eloquent love 


| pledged the truth to each other, and lips that 


them in the velvet-lined case, and went down | 


to the parlor. 

Kate Irvington drew near for a glimpse of 
the present Maud held in her hands. The lid 
flew open and showed the costly brilliants. 

“A fair gift, Mand, I’l] own; and of course 
they came with an offer of marriage. Shall I 
congratulate you now upon the realization of 
your wishes this morning? You were sighing 
for riches ; behold they are laid before you im- 
mediately. I think some kind fairy must have 
been near and granted the wish. Can you re- 
sist temptation coming in such an attractive 
guise? ’tis a most generous gift.’’ 

. Maud laughed shyly, saying, ‘‘ Yes, I knew 


never had deceived her spake sweet words 
that now came back to her with a vividness she 
couki easily comprehend, for the memories 
would haunt her all the day. Books, music, 
jewels, satins would be hers by the mere utter. 
ance of a wish; and even yet another view 
came in the form of a temptation. Hot, weary 
days at home, resting between the hours, with 
a recall of cool, tempting rooms to charm the 
senses. She could clearly see the soft carpets, 
clustered over with roses and fresh, green 
leaves; lovely paintings hanging from the 
walls; rare bits of statuary scattered about 
here and there, gleaming white and chaste in 
their beauty; and music and song, bloom of 
roses and fragrance of summer, all wreathed 
themselves together in this dream of what 
might be. 

Maud had forgotten herself entirely, when 
Kate broke in upon her reveries. ‘‘ My dear 
Mand, how is it about Phil Egerton? He is 
poor now, but will be famous some time. I 
hear complimentary things of him wherever I 
go, and I’ve often thought you cared for bim, 
you have expressed such an interest in his pro 
gress always. Am I mistaken?’’ 

The heavy lashes drooped low over Maud’s 
eyes, as she answered. ‘He is really a singu 
larly fine fellow, and I should like to see the 
world do homage to his genius.”’ 

The summer scene again before her mind. 
Should she wait? He had not asked her love, 
he was far too proud until he had won a name, 
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it not a fortune. Riches and honor came to 
him slowly, but she knew they would surely be 
his some day. Philip Egerton had been abroad 
two years, but was expected home daily. He 
had written his aunt to look for his arrival 
very soon. Perhaps he might come and she 
should see him. Evening had not arrived yet, 
and until then she would put away the subject, 
and decide upon her dress for the party. 

“What will you wear, Kate—velvet and 
pearls? They are most becoming to you.” 

“Yes; and you shall wear the white silk I 
gave you, and some natural flowers from the 
conservatory. White is my favorite color for 
evening, Maud; and if Phil Egerton should 
happen to return and be present, I think there 
will be no need of artificial rose$ to render you 
lovely in his eyes or those of Raymond Earle.’’ 

Maud’s face flushed a deeper scarlet; she 
hastily bent over the casket till the long lashes 
veiled the tell-tale eyes, and made no answer. 

The day wore quickly away with calls, driv- 
ing, and home duties. The hours grew on 
apace, and night came on full of splendor, 
with its clear moonlight and great, shining 
stars. Maud was ready early, and came down 
into the drawing-room to practise a few songs 
before going. Her fingers wandered idly and 
dreamily over the keys, till Mrs. Irvington 
came in and softly laid her hand upon Maud’s 
hair, saying :— 

“You are looking splendidly. You could not 
have chosen a more appropriate costume; it 
just suits your style. Have you decided upon 
wearing the diamonds ?”’ 

“No, not yet.’ 


“THe honors you by his offer, Maud; but I | 
should rather see you happy, and if you do not | 


love him, don’t marry him for the wealth and 
luxury that you might have.”’ 

Maud drew the fair face of her friend toward 
her, and kissed the sweet lips that so gently 
echoed her heart’s best promptings. ‘I thank 
you, Kate, for all you have done for me—far 
more than any words of mine can tell, and to- 
night shall decide what my future shall be, and 
if’— 

A ring at the door and entrance of a servant 
interrupted the rest, for she brought a cluster 
of rare white flowers for Miss Willard, with no 
card or note. A tender look came into Maud’s 
eyes, and a smile parted the scarlet lips as she 
took up the creamy, fragrant blossoms, heavy 
with their rich odor, and such a lovely contrast 
to their own green leaves. Camellias and tube- 
roses were among them ; she knew whose hand 
had culled them—favorites well remembered. 

“T think Philip Egerton has returned, Kate, 
for these flowers came from him, I am sure.” 

“Then which shall it be, Maud, sweet blos- 
soms and love, or indifference and diamonds ?”’ 

Maud took up the casket and looked at the 
flashing stones lying against the dead gold of 
their setting! she let them glide slowly through 














her fingers, as they threw out gleams of splen- 
dor in every shifting light, and then put- 
ting them slowly back upon the velvet for an- 
swer, took up a spray of the pure white blos- 
soms and twined them in among the dark 
braids of her hair, fastening some roses at her 
throat. 

The carriage came for them, and when they 
arrived the house was one blaze of light, and 
the scene was dazzlingly gay. 

Maud would much have preferred some quiet 
corner, apart from the crowd, where she could 


| listen to the murmur of voices and watch the 


sea of faces before her; but she was imme- 
diately joined by some friends of Mrs. Irving- 
ton’s, who took her under their especial charge 
for a promenade through the brilliantly-lighted 
rooms. Raymond Earle she had not yet caught 
a glimpse of, but Philip Egerton Maud espied, 
as they finished their tour of inspection, sur- 
rounded bya host of admirers. The dark, 
bearded face looked strangely natural, and 
Maud wondered if he would recognize her and 
hasten to her side. Kate Irvington and the 
hostess came to beg for some music, and, won- 
dering if he would recollect a song she had 
often sung to him, she complied with the re- 
quest, and was escorted to the piano.- The 
little morceau was one she had learned in 
childhood from a schoolmate, and had been a 
great favorite with Philip. 

The clear, liquid voice went floating through 
the rooms, a very intoxication of sound, thrill- 
ing those who heard it, until they listened, 
hushed into silence, almost spell-bound ; and 
as softly as it had first rang outamid the crowd, 
it died away like the melody of bells far off on 
a summer’s eve. 

Maud looked up, to see Philip Egerton’s hand- 
some face, with a look in the eyes that senta 
crimson torrent to her cheeks, and caused the 
long lashes to drop lower over the shining, 
dreamy eyes, that yet had the enchantment of 
music lingering in their soft depths. 

She only knew that warm hands grasped 
hers, and an arm was Sffered, while a familiar 
voice was saying, ‘“‘Allow me to escort you to 
your friends.”’ 

The murmuring throng resumed their con- 
versation and wandering through the rooms. 
Philip drew Maud into the recess of a window, 
and expressed his pleasure ; that familiar song 
was one of his welcome home greetings. No 
one had noticed the two hidden by the heavy 
drapery of the curtain, and Maud heard shyly 
the ‘‘old, old story’”’ over again, whither his 
way wardness had led him abroad, and why he 
had been too proud to bind her by any promise 
until the future looked brighter. 

As he slipped a handsome diamond ring upon 
her finger, she told him of her temptation, and 
Raymond Earle’s offer; and as he kissed the 
sweet lips and held her closely to him for a 
moment, she thought how desolate life would 
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img, the gain is a reputation for untruthfulness 
and no more. 

, This was all Rachel gained, at least, and 
now, unfortunately, her poor success began to 
develop another peculiarity in her disposition— 
a feeling hard to define; but which often ef- 
fectually prevented her taking such comfort as 
she most plainly needed, unless her husband 
recognized the need and first spoke of it. Much 
as she needed rest and change after her five 
years’ hard work, she would not have taken it 
even if some good fairy had placed the funds 
in her hands, unless Laurence had said, ‘‘Go, 
Rachel ; 1’m sure you require it badly enough ;”’ 
words which Laurence’s prudence would never 
have permitted him to say. And yet he was 
not such a selfish man. He was simply unable 
to realize that his wife could possibly feel any 
pain or weariness, no matter what cause she 
might have for such feelings. Men of this 
kind are not so rare but that we all can point 
to one or more of them. There seems no way 
to account for such a trait of character, but by 
calling it a relic of the customs of some savage 
ancestor which civilization had failed to eradi- 
cate. Itis not always the savages alone who 
shift the heaviest burdens on to the shoulders 
of women, and never learn that they have a 
right to gentler treatment, and are not mere 
machines made simply for man’s convenience 
and pleasure. 

I cannot tell if it was all indifference, or some 
other motive which caused Laurence to ignore 
his wife’s little attempts to awaken his sympa- 
thy. His strange silence hurt and surprised 
her. She tried yet again and again, goaded on 
by her sore necessity ; but now he often rose 
and left the room in the midst of any statement 
she might be making about herself, though 
whether he was angry or not she could not tell. 
Sometimes she would resolve never to open 
her lips upon the subject again; a Wise resolu- 
tion that she was unable to keep. If she had 


been she might at least have retained her self- | 


respect and dignity; but as it was, she was 
fast losimg both as well as her happigess. It 
seemed impossible for her to give up the con- 
test—impessible to stop thinking. ‘If he only 
knew that Lam not blaming him, or wanting to 
shirk a single duty, but only longing for him 
to show me the interest and affection I have a 
right to claim as his wife, he would be glad to 
gratify me, it is so little.” 

Among the new neighbors that had moved 
near them as time passed on, was a Mrs. Grey, 
a confirmed invalid, but a very patient, lovely 
woman, who had followed her somewhat er- 
ratic husband to the west. There was but one 
other member in the family—Mr, Grey’s moth- 
er, who vied with the husband in devoted at- 
tention to the suffering woman. Occasionally 
Mrs. Grey would have unusually serious at- 
tacks of her malady, and at such times Rachel 
and her husband, being the nearest neighbors, 


were often calledin. These frequent calls upon 

Rachel’s time and strength were always cheer- 

fully complied with, and seemed for the time 

to bring her natural disposition in the ascend- 
ency. She admired and esteemed Mrs. Grey, 
| and took no thought of the extra hours that 
| must be taken from sleep to make up for those 
| that were passed in the sick roem. 
It seemed, however, that Laurence’s thought- 
| lessness, want of tact, or whatever lt may be 
called, was destined to warp every pure in- 
| stinct of Rachel’s character. He always hap- 
| pened, after these kindly visits, to be most 
| emphatic in his praises of Mrs. Grey’s patience 
| and sweet temper, her fortitude and faithful- 
ness in leaving everything to follow her hus- 
| band, her admirable disposition in always 
keeping her face bright and her intellect un- 
| tarnished,.that she might be a constant com- 
| fort to him. 

Rachel knew well that this praise was all 
deserved ; perhaps had been thinking the same 
thing herself; but somehow her husband's 
words always changed her feelings to bitter- 
ness. She had learned, as what hard-working 
woman has not, that sickness, when one has 
leving attention, and knows that household 
concerns are going on with passable smooth- 
ness, is not by any means the worst evil a wife 
can endure. She could not help drawing bitter 
comparisons as her husband talked. Had not 
she left all and followed him, borne hardship 
and pain for him, and tried with all her strength 
and single pair of hands to keep her face and 
intellect bright? And when had he ever be- 
stowed upon her such praise as he did upon 
Mrs. Grey? A feeling of indignant hatred 
against any one Laurence approved of was 
sure to take temporary possession of her heart, 
and cause her to exclaim, with pettish small- 
ness, ‘‘I am just as good as she is.”’ 

Laurence was not guilty, in all this talk, of 
any intention to wound his wife's feelings. He 
was simply keenly observant of everything 
about him excepting his wife, and spoke his 
| thoughts with no more suspicion of their effect 
than he had of any other phase of her feelings. 

It was after a night spent with Mrs. Grey, 
that Laurence chanced to remark, in his specu- 
| lative way, at the dinner table, “It is very 
strange what differences there are in women. 
There is Mrs. Grey, who stood all that pain 
| last night without one-tenth part of the com- 

plaining that you will make about a headache.” 

This was too much for Rachel, as she could 
not help remembering what she had borne too, 
_and that without any of the kind, sympathiz- 
| ing love that Mr. Grey fairly lavished upon his 
| wife. Had she been a strong woman, she would 
| have closed her lips tightly and made no sign 
| that she was hurt; had she been prudent, she 
, would patiently have explained to her husband 
| the why and the wherefore, and opened his 
|eyes—perhaps. But she was only a weak, 
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nervous woman, who felt herself abused, and 
whose fortitude, from long overstraining, was 
worn threadbare. So she broke downin a great 
burst of sobs, and incoherent phrases about 
their being a great difference between Mrs. 
Grey’s situation and hers. 

Laurence looked up in amazement. Evi- 
denly his wife needed a severe talking to, and 
he must give it to her forthwith. Of course 
she was all in the wrong, he was able to settle 
that point without hearing the case, because 
he was one of those men who are always in the 
right. So he began quite gravely, “1am sur- 


prised and mortified, Rachel. You have surely | 


lived long enough, and have sense enough to 
know that this life has its peculiar trials for 
every one, and that it is every one’s duty to 
bear them patiently. You have no more than 


thousands of other women as good as you, and | 


yet it seems to me lately that you are deter- 
termined to consider yourself the most abused 


person under the sun. Here am I working all | 


the time like a horse to keep you in comfort, 
and yet I manage to keep cheerful.”” (He did 


not realize that one may be depressing cheer- | 
ful sometimes.) ‘‘I have not spoken of it be- | 


fore, but it is getting to be unbearable. If you 
would only cultivate a little of Mrs. Grey’s pa- 
tience and sweetness,’’ but here his discourse 
was cut short. 


Rachel had been sobbing hysterically behind | 


her apron, and faithfully using her little rem- 
nant of strength to keep her tongue still; but 
at this point, to her infinite dismay, it slipped 
from her control, and she exclaimed, between 
her sobs, ‘‘Mrs. Grey hasn’t a brute for her 
husband !”” 

It was a miserable mistake, and no one could 
know it better than she did. Her very breath 
stopped in fright and grief. 

The hot blood flashed over Laurence’s cheeks 
as he answered quickly. ‘1’ll tell you this, 
Rachel May, your husband is ten times too 
good for yon!”’ and then he left the room. 

He did not return until supper was on the 
table. All the long afternoon Rachel’s feel- 
ings vibrated between penitence, indignation, 
and despair. She had done wrong, of course, 
and all Laurence had said was, in a measure, 
true; still she felt that she had been just as 
good a wife as he a husband, and whatever 
duty might require of her, he had no right to 
ask more than ie gave. 

Laurence’s feelings, however, never changed 
the whole afternoon from a hot, determined 
conviction that he had been most shamefully 
treated. ‘‘She did not have the slightest cause 
for speaking so,’’ he said, over and over. 
He did not see that the bitter experiences of 
these five years, and his thoughtless way of 
expressing himself, had concentrated all their 
powers against Rachel, when she was over- 
weary from a sleepless night and a hard day’s 
work. Neither did he see that he was doing 





| the same thing for which he was blaming her ; 
that is, harboring a conviction that he was un- 
| justly treated, and acting upon it. 

Of course, when Laurence came in to supper, 
the trouble was made up between them; but 
as he was calm and firm, and she was still hys 
terical, it also follows that the treaty of peace 
| was not atall to her advantage. Her acknowl- 
edgment of having done wrong in speaking as 
she did, he received as applying to her whole 
course of complaining ; and he gained from her 
few incoherent sentences no idea to mar his be- 
lief that he was the right kind of a husband in 
the minutest particular. So they began again 
on even a worse basis than before; for Rachel 
| had humbled herself more than necessary, and 
| gained nothing, and Laurence was more than 
| ever convinced that she was very unreasona- 
ble. The consciousness of this brought her in- 
| dignant feelings in the ascendency again, even 
before her penitential tears were dry. 

This was but the beginning of many similar 
| scenes. Had Rachel been a woman of more 
character, she would have given up her con- 
test, seeing that it was hopeless; but her rul- 
ing passion drove her to extremest means even 
while she knew that she was standing more 
and more in her own light. Though naturally 
so anxious to do all she could, she grew to com- 
| plain of every little thing, in the vain hope of 
convincing her husband that she deserved quite 
| as much credit for endurance and patient well 
| dong as any other woman. Had he but shown 
| her the sympathy she craved with such morbid 
intensity, her fretting would have ceased. It 
is not easy for a wife to find fault in face of 
tender solicitude, unless she be a monster. 
But he understood so little of the case, that he 
| declared his wife hated work of every kind, 

eared only to spend her time doing nothing, 
| yet loved complaining so well, that she refused 
such help as she might have had, lest cause for 
complaint should be diminished. 

And so, the gentle words of affectionate ap- 
preciation and interest that Rachel was mar- 
ring her very soul to obtain, never came, On 
the contrary, Laurence grew more indifferent 
as she grew more persistent; a natural conse- 
quence under the circumstances. 

Some men with such a wife would have been 
crushed. Some would have found out the cause 
of the trouble, and have done away with it; 
Laurence would have done the same had the 
trouble lay anywhere than with his wife; but 
he began with the conviction that her strange 
| behavior was through no fault of his, and so, 
| regarding it as inevitable, he soon foung his 
| work and plans engrossing all his thoughts, 

and amply compensating for any lack of do- 
| mestic enjoyment. 
His very submission and cheerfulness were 





| bitter proofs to Rachel, of how little need she 
| was to him. “If I should die,” she would 
think, ‘‘he would miss his housekeeper and no 
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more, Why should I take care of myself when 
he thinks me of too little value to merit his 
care ;’’ and so thinking, she would work often 
when she was really injuring herself. And he, 
knowing well that he was guilty of no such 
folly, would think, ‘‘There is nothing in the 
world the matter with her, or she wouldn’t 
keep about so. It is just her miserable habit 
of complaining.’’ 

And so it went on from bad to worse, a vain, 


disheartening struggle; and when gray hairs | 


came, Rachel was ne nearer success than at 
first. I do not know but what merciful time 
at last quenched her craving ; it certainly ex- 
tracted all its little remnant of dignity and 


beauty; but the miserable habit remained. | 


Rachel, from being a generous, unthinking 
girl, had become a petulant, suspicious woman. 
Her husband could never come to her now for 
the thousand-and-one little offices it had been 
her delight, without exciting some morbid train 
of thought, and most likely an unwilling word. 
Not that she was really unwilling, even at this 
late day, but his care for himself contrasted so 
strongly with his carelessness of her, that she 
could not keep down the bitter feelings and 
words. ‘He knows his own aches and weak- 
nesses well enough,’’ she would think ; “‘ knows 
all about the wants and peculiarities of his 
stock ; knows the wear and tear of his trous- 
ers even, and where the patches must be put 
on to save them; but knows nothing, nothing 
of what I endure.’”’ Ali, unfortunately, too 
true. 

And yet outside her home, a kinder neighbor, 
one more sensitive to suffering, more ready to 
try every remedy, could not be found. But 
always, when the necessity for kindly action 
was over, she would relapse into her chronic 
state of mind, the burden of which was, ‘ No- 
body ever thinks of me. Everybody else can 
be cared for and fussed over, but 1 may go till 
I die, and who cares?’’ 

It was very trying to Laurence in some ways, 
but was he entirely blameless? Hers was a 
troublesome character, it is true, but for all 
that, it was one most easily managed and beau- 
tified, if Laurence had but understood it. Why 
even the veriest selfishness might prompt one 
to use such little terms of endearment and ap- 
probation as she craved, when the results would 
have been renewed efforts to please, as in this 
ease. A little turning of his keen mind upon 
her unhappy weakness, a little judicious con- 
cession and forbearance might have developed 
her into a noble, generous woman. Many a 
wife, with not half her stock of virtues to com- 
mené@e with, has been thus developed. But, 
instead, Laurence’s whole course had the effect 
of fostering all his wife’s evil tendencies, and 
stunting the good. 

It is useless to ery down this disposition in 
women, or to call it selfishness, or ridicule it, 
as some cold-blooded gentleman had the satis- 


| faction of doing not ‘long ago, in a newspaper 
| article. Right or wrong, it is a characteristic 
| of a great many women, and neglect of any 
| kind is most likely to foster it. Just within 
what limits this craving is legitimate, it is hard 
to say; but if husbands could only know how 
sad, how very sad it is to be a woman with 
such a craving unsatisfied, I think pity alone 


| soon of itself remove the evil. 

But, after all, the ones most to blame, are the 
| mothers that have suffered heartache all their 
lives from this very indifference, and yet raise 
up sons to make the hearts of other women 
ache even as theirs have done. The tender, 
protecting disposition, which would seem to be 
particularly man’s characteristic, is often found 
| wanting in husbands, or needing careful train- 
ing to perfect it. If mothers value the future 
happiness of their daughters, they will resolve 
to raise no more of these careless, unthinking 
men. 


JOAQUIN MILLER AS A 
BOTANIST. 


BY ALFRED C. STOKES, M. D. 


THAT the natural bent of a man’s mind must, 
to a certain extent, be influenced by his sur- 
| roundings, if the man be a writer, is a truism, 
| and, if he dabble never so little in verse, be- 
comes axiomatic ; but the “‘bent’’ must be, in 
order to be influenced. Ploughshares upturn 
nests of field-mice every summer day, but there 
| has been no more than one Robert Burns to 
| sing the woes of the 
“Wee, sleekit, cow'rin’, tim’rous beastie ;” 
| and hob-nails trample scores of daisies every 
| hour from the first of June to mid-October ; 
| but there has been no more than one Robert 
| Burns to ery over a weed :— 

“Thou ’st met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem: 
To spare thee now is past my power, 

| Thou bonnie gem.” 

| Childe Harold saw Alpine avalanches and 
tempests from the windows of Lord Byron’s 
Swiss lodgings, stood with him on the Bridge 
of Sighs, and dreamed with him in Greece. 
Macpherson retired to the mountains to com- 
pose his ‘‘ Ossian’’—a book as rough and rug- 
ged as the Scotch mountains he looked upon 
when deliberating upon a name for Moira’s 
great-grandmother—a book as wearisome to 
read as a mountain is to climb. A city poet 
pens odes to factories and pottery chimneys ; 
only when he has moved to the suburbs does 
he sing of brooks and rustic bridges. My Texan 
friend writes to me about his forest-clearings, 
his cabin building, his cattle, his antelope hunts, 
and the children’s dreams of Indian scalping- 
knives ; and he adds a postscript to say that I 
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must excuse his “bad writing, but wife hasn't | stamens, and, to count the ovules, peers at the 


got the window-curtain done yet, and the sun 


shines in so that it makes his eyes kinder glim- | 


mer, but he knows,”’ etc. 

And the internal arrangements surrounding 
a literary man also have their influence upon 
his productions. If the minister’s wife be 
house-cleaning, the study carpet up and the 
books down, the curtains hanging regardless 


cut ovary through a pocket lens, looks wise, 
and straightway forgets what manner of blos- 
som it was—not that ; but one with the‘ natural 
bent” and the ‘“surroundings,’’ who can steop 
and enter a little way into the Arcana—can 
with his finger-tip touch the great heart. My 
poet botanist can ‘‘hear the grass grow,’’ and 


| has words to make us see what he saw when 


of their dignity, while the sound of scrubbing- | 


brushes, brooms, and foaming suds is heard in 
the land, next Sunday’s sermon will probably 
be more spicy than many of the hearers will 
relish. But if the house be quiet, the baby 
asleep, the study calm as summer twilight, the 
theology in stately rows on the shelves, and a 
bouquet on the desk, the following Sabbath the 
congregation, to the sound of singing birds and 
rustling leaves, will march through the pearly 
gates unchallenged by the holy Peter, and the 
ensuing Monday will be but faintly tinged with 
indigo. 

But of all men, it would seem that poets— 
true poets, I mean, for anybody can rhyme 
with the help of Walker, and can measure his 
lines by rule—are so delicately balanced be- 
tween love of the beautiful and horror of the 
uncomely, that an extra grain in either pan 
and the seale kicks the beam. 1 think most of 
our poets recognize the facts of the case, and 
leave the noisy city for those rural retreats 
where, amid weods and streams, they may 
resign themselves to Nature’s sweeter influ- 
ences, more musical sounds and more suggest- 
ive scenes; where the veins may absorb the 
sunlight, and the heart the bird songs, so that 
after a little time the sunlight and the bird 
songs shall meet and join hands, shall grow 
and crystallize at last into poetic gems to gleam 
and sparkle forever. 

If to make a poet nothing were requisite but 
an unlimited amount of esthetic surroundings 
—flowers,. birds, and butterflies—no portion of 
our country would be more abundantly sup- 
plied than California, where violets blossom in 
December and roses bloom in January; while 
the woodbine filis the air of the sunny winter 
with its fragrance, and the wild-flowers glow 
all the yearin the warm woods; where in mid- 
winter our summer fruits are eaten, and by the 
first of March grapes and apricots ripen in the 
open air, and strawberries are a drug in the 
market; where sings Joaquin Miller, exult- 
ing— 

“ Where the cocoa and cactus are neighbors, 
Where the fig and the fir-tree are one.” 

It is the poet’s paradise. Flowers ought to 
bloom beneath the pen of him who lives here, 
and every page ought to exhale the fragrance 
of ripe fruit ; he would be a botanist in spite of 
himself, he who writes here. So, Joaquin Mil- 
ler, a botanist in spite of himself, but notin the 
school-girl sense ; who, with book in hand, puils 
petal from petal, and with a pin tears away the 


he lifted the little corner of the veil that hides 
the great mystery, and can make us feel what 


| he felt when his finger-tip was stirred by the 





throbbing of the great heart it touched. He 
can teach us to see what is visible to him, and 
hear what to him is audible. 

Joaquin Miller, our poet of most recent date, 
has since boyhood made his home, a some- 
what nomadic one, ’tis true, in this semi-tropi- 
cal California. He has stood in the shadow of 
‘El Capitan’ and the spray of the “ Bridal 
Veil; he has slept under the ‘“‘ Big Trees,’ 
and in the early dawn his heart has beat high 
with poetic rapture as he heard in their great 
branches 


“ 





wild songs like the wind in cedars.” 
He has been 
“A barefoot boy among the buttercups;’’ 
he has roamed its forests, 
“Where the dark pines talk in their tones of the 
sea,” 
and, for change, has been adventuring through 
the wilds of Central America, where 


“The palm-trees lorded the copse like kings,”’ 
and near his side, at every step, 


“ 


a cactus green 


Upheld its lances long and keen, 

* . * * - * 

Flat-palmed and fierce with lifted spears ; 
A drop of blood, so bright, so red, 

Yet redolent as rose’s tears.” 


Although he says 
“The passionate sun and the resolute sea, 
These were my masters, and only these,” 

he has not been blind to the loveliness of those 
flowery kingdoms. He has not been unable to 
weave into his verse pictures of that tropical 
luxuriance so attractive to a botanist; he has 
made good use of his life in California and 
Central America, and of his rambles through 
Amazonian jungles, the place of all places to 
develop a poet botanist. His song, plain, sim- 
ple, unpretending as it is, is undoubtedly the 
song Mother Nature’s own children will ever 
sing, who have been nurtured by her own self 
within the influence of her most favored dwell- 
ings. Still he seems to have kept his poet-eyes 
uplifted to the trees, and to have almost for- 
gotten their humble brethren, for in all his 
poetry references to the vegetation at his feet 
are “conspicuous by their absence.’’ The for- 
ests he wandered through, the towering cedars 
and the pines have so fascinated him that only 
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by accident does a lowly weed, be it never so 
beautiful, attract his attention. He has wor- 
shipped in the woods : 


* And so have turned me quietly aside, 
To know the majesty of peaceful woods. 
There is a freshuess there, a perfect fairness, 
A candor and unlanguaged harmony, 
That wins you, and you worship unawares.”’ 


Even when he does look down, he exalts all 
magically :— 
“Here tall grass bowed its tassel’d head 
In dewy tears above the dead, 
And there they lay in crooked fern 
That waved and wept above in turn; 
And further on, by sombre trees,) 
Thos lag, .*,.*..9.7, 2% # 
In shrouds alone of weeping weeds.” 


And in his ‘‘ Amazonian,’’ the Indian bride 


“Stood in the shadows as the sun went down, 
As tall as the silk-tipped tassel’d corn, 
And shook and shivered as aspens shiver.” 


“With Walker in Nicaragua’ contains a 
masterly description of a tropical forest, with 
the flowers left out. 


“How wound we through the solid wood, 
With all its broad boughs hung in green, 
With lichen mosses trailed between. 

And snakes * * * * beautiful 
As green and graceful boughed bamboo, 
Did twist and twine them through and through 
The boughs that hung red-fruited full. 
The trees shook hands high overhead, 
And bowed and intertwined across 
The narrow way, while leaves and moss 
Let not one sun-shaft shoot between.” 


“Through the mazy wood” they marched to 
a ‘nest of orange trees’’ on the coast, and 
“ Beneath the. blossom’d orange trees” 
rested, and 


“Drank in peace the south sea breeze, 
Made sweet with sweeping boughs of bays.” 


At the satisfactory end of that insane expe- 
digen, 
* A palm not far held out a hand, 
Hard by a long green bamboo swung, 
And bent like some great bow unstruag, 
And quivered like a willow wand.” 





But, of all trees, the pines seem to have for | 
him a significance possessed by none beside. | 
In the soughing of the wind through their | 
feathery branches, he has heard strange things, | 
and things strangely beautiful. 


“On eminent peaks that are dark with pine,” 
and where “blue junipers hang in the air,” he 
makes his camp, and watches the 

* Pine-tops toss curly clouds to heaven, 

And shake them far like to downs of thistle,” 
with the sudden little explosions which, on a 
quiet day, send the pollen into the air in puffs 
of golden smoke. After a battle, at sunset, 


“Tall pines wheeled their shadows ’round, 
Like long slim fingers of a hand, 





That sadly pointed out the dead.” 
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In another place, 
“Some tall pines press up to the water's edge, 

And droop adown their plumed and sable heads, 

And weep above their buried comrades still 

All night the dewy tears of nature.” 

In the same poem, “ Ina,” 
“The yew, in cloak of everlasting green, 

Does sweep her pretty palms in winning eloquence ; 

While searlet berries head her lisping boughs, 

Like threaded drops of rainbow-painted dew.”’ 
And his braves in council stand 

“Like pines around a mountain.” 

His publishers seem to have recognized this 
love for the trees ; the side-stamp of his latest 
volume, ‘Songs of the Sun-Lands,”’ is a gilded 
palm tree. And gilded palm trees grow through- 
out the book. 

In the ‘Isles of the Amazon,” the queen 
leads her troop 

“ To the innermost part 

Of a palm-crowned isle, where great trees group 
In armies, to battle when black storms start, 

And made her retreat from the sun to the trees 
Topped like tents.”’ 

“ And here the carpets of nature were spread, 
Made pink with blossoms and fragrant bloom.”’ 
Almost the first allusion to low-growing plants, 

except the clover in ‘ Arizonian’’— 

“Be even as clover, with its crown of blossoms; 
Even as blossoms, ere the bloom is shed.” 

In the Amazonian forest 

“The sarsaparilla had woven its thread; 
So, through and through, like the threads of gold, 
*Twas stronger than thongs in its thousandfold; 

And on every kand, and up over head, 

Ran thick as threads on the rim of a reel, 
Through red leaf and dead leaf, bough and vine, 
The green and the gray leaf, coarse and fine, 

And the cactus tinted with cochineal.” 

“The tamarind and the cocoa-tree, 
The quick cinchona, the red sangre, 
The keen caressa, the sycamore, 
Were woof and warp as wide as the shore.” 

It is not strange that Joaquin Miller should 
fill his verse with trees. A man with a poetic 
nature like his, nurtured beneath the trees, 
accustomed to them from his boyhood, familiar 
with their every aspect in all seasons, by day 
and by night, in storm and in sunshine, as one 
with the face of his friend, would be an anomaly 
if he should not write about the trees. The 
“‘natural bent’’ of his mind has been influenced 
by his surroundings, and he sings of what he 
knows so well. His memory has treasured up 
remembrances of 

“The tamarind and the cocoa-tree, 
The quick cinchona, the red sangre,” 
and it is not surprising that his poetry should 
be little else than pictures of tropical gardens 
and plantations of luxuriant trees. 


— > 


CHRISTIANS should be humble and thankful, 
watchful and cheerful. 
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THE whole earth was covered with a soft, 
pure mantle of snow. It had been falling 
slowly and noiselessly all through the day and 
night, and only ceased with the dawn of a 
morning as clear, cool, and brilliant as the 
loveliest of winter days! A thousand. glitter- 
ing gems hung suspended from every tree and 
shrub, and over the great city lay a warm, 


bright sunshine to mellow the deathless white | 


of the snow. Indeed, scarcely ever had a 
morning dawned and deepened with a greater 
promise of rare beauty. 

A flood of fire-light gleamed over a lady’s 
boudoir, wherein was an atmosphere of sweet 
content, and quiet, dreamy indolence. The 
crimson tints were rich and subdued; the 
silken drapery, heavy and lustrous, had an air 
of luxury in its folds, and the light and com- 
fort within only rendered more vivid the scene 
of cool brilliancy without the windows. 
sound of bells, the glitter of the frost, and the 
continual tread of passing feet upon the pave- 
ment below, made a sort of excitement that 
was pleasant to look upon—pleasant to weave 
in your thoughts on New-Year’s day. 

Maud Willard stood by the window, half 
shrouded within the thick curtains, viewing 
the sea of faces that constantly gave her a 


glimpse of their happiness, and wondered if a | 
life of ease, wealth, and luxury would ever be | 


hers; wondered if, far away in the dim fu- 
ture, there was hidden a happy fortune that 
might some time come to her and glorify the 
hitherto uneventful life that she had led. 

Her thoughts went quickly back with a thrill 
of loneliness and regret to her own unpretend- 
ing home, so far away in the country, and the 
barren waste of fields beyond, so unattractive 
in their desolation—of her own little room, so 
different from the one now occupied—of the 


careful planning and eager discussions that 


were needed to prepare for this visit, to make 
presentable an outfit in which she could appear 
and do honor to the friend whose guest she now 
was. A vision of lonely days and nights in the 
years yet to come, of privations to be endured, 
rose up distinctly before her mind in contrast 
to the sunny side of life as seen on this lovely, 
shining morning ; and Maud Willard could not 
but harbor the supposition that the possession 
of wealth must necessarily bring happiness. 
The second visit to Kate Irvington’s aristo- 
cratic home, and all the time between the two 
had almost seemed a blank, so crowded with 
joy had been the weeks that yet haunted her 
with their sweet remembrances. How eager 
to see the place that was dearest in the world 
to her friend, written so much about, pictured 
so often to herself in her lonely imaginings, 
and glean the first inspirations of pleasant 


The | 


a | 





events that had only been in her dreams ere in 
reality she had so soon glided into the luxury, 
ease, and indolence that seemed a part of Will 
Irvington’s city home. 

So intent was she upon her own thoughts she 
did not notice the quiet opening of the door, 
nor note the noiseless footsteps that came 
across the room, until a hand was softly laid 
upon her shoulder and a passionate voice spoke 
her name. 
| She turned with a start of surprise to see a 
| Smiling face, and receive from the lips of her 
friend a cordial New-Year’s greeting. 
| “I could wait no longer for your coming 
down, Maud, and so I’ve brought to you this 
little gift. It was left at the door a few mo- 
ments ago, and I see has a card attached with 
your name and Mr. Earle’s compliments.” 

Maud carelessly took the box and laid it upon 
| the table, saying, ‘‘I’ll open it soon; leave it 

now, and tell me of your own presents and 
| plans for the day. Do you know I’ve been 

thinking, as I stood here looking out upon the 

careless crowd below, that 1 should like to be 
| rich, and feel that [had no care or need of anx- 
iety about what might happen in the days to 
come—to realize for once that 1 had enough to 
gratify my love for art, books, music, and 
travel.’”’ 

‘But all these, Maud, would not make you 
perfectly happy; money seldom brings con- 
tentment, although it may place before us the 
means of indulging our taste for that which 
pleases us most.’’ 

““Yes, Kate; but it always seems to me to 
contain a model of pleasant things—just a 
dream of the possession of it—and of course, 
then, I judge the reality must be sweeter yet. 
But let us change the subject. After these 
holidays are over, I must return home, for al- 
ready the weeks of my visit have glided into 
months, and those at home will sadly miss me, 
I fear.”’ 

“You must not think of going yet, for I have 
many pleasant engagements in prospect, and 
you must write that I cannot spare you yet 
| awhile. I will leave you now to search into 
| the mysterious depths of that carefully-closed 
box, that you appear so indifferent about, and 
shall expect further particulars very soon.” 

‘1 will join you presently,” Maud answered, 
“and trust I shall bring you happy tidings.” 

“T wish my own home, so far remote and 
unattractive, would not rise up before me so 
in contrast to the handsomely-furnished room 
Kate has given me to occupy,” sighed Maud. 
“She has a host of friends—luxurious taste, 
that can be gratified—an innate love of all that 
| is beautiful in art and nature, and her house is 
| filled with everything lovely and rare. Pic- 
| tures, books, statuary, and exquisite articles of 
workmanship in every design to tempt the ad- 
| miration and please the eye, while I have none 
| of these, only a love for and insatiate longing 
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to possess them all. I know it is wrong to 
envy my friend’s prosperity, and yet 1 cannot 
always help this bitter feeling in my heart; 
but ’tis useless indulging in such unpleasant 
thoughts on this bright morning, so I’ll away 


with them and look at my New-Year’s gift— | 


some sunshine may come with a peep at it.’ 
Carelessly taking up the card, she looked it 
over and found no words but the name and 
compliments of the donor written in a fine, 
bold hand. Very little clue, Maud perceived, 


could be obtained from that fair bit of card- 


board, so she tore off the covering and opened 
the casket. Within was a little note from the 
giver, and from a rich bed of garnet velvet 
gleamed, with a thousand scintillating rays, a 
costly set of diamonds. She slipped down be- 
fore the fire, lounging indolently among some 
cushions there, and, taking out the jewels, could 
not repress an exclamation of delight, as the 
wondrous colors gave back such intense splen- 
dor as she slowly moved them to and froin the 
sunlight. Pausing from feasting upon their 
rare beauty, Maud took up the note and read 
the contents ; short and explicit was the request 
contained within :— 


“Will you wear this gift to-night, and let me 
hear from your lips whether the future may 
have much of joy or ill for me. I await your 
reply at Mrs. soirée this eve. 

**RAYMOND EARLE.”’ 





Nothing could be plainer, and Maud knew 
that his attentions had been quite serious for 
the last few months, and yet she hardly be- 
lieved that he was interested in her, save as a 
friend. She had met him at her first visit, and 
Kate Irvington liked him much and esteemed 
him quite highly. He had offered his services 
as chaperone to concert, opera, picture gal- 
leries, and other places of amusement and in- 
terest, and being a fine conversationalist, hav- 
ing travelled much, Maud had found him an 
exceedingly agreeable companion. She had 
accepted of his attentions quite willingly be- 


at Le Neal’s party that he might mean some- 
thing, for we were in the conservatory, speak- 
ing of flowers, and he commenced telling of 


| his early life, loneliness, and anticipations of 


a pleasant home some day, when others came 
in and the conversation was interrupted. So 
the decision is left with me whether I take up 
the old struggle of pride and poverty again, or 
live the life of splendor and luxury 1’ve been 
vainly wishing for so long.”’ 

“You could have everything to make you 
happy,” said Kate Irvington, ‘wealth, ease, 
an aristocratic home, jewels, friends, and an 
adoring husband. If you have no other attach- 
ment, why not accept?’’ 

Maud did not answer—her thoughts went 
back to the quiet homestead, where so many 


| privations had been endured, and where, in the 


hours yet to come, a vision of loneliness rose up 


before her. Perhaps, also, a vision of a summer 
night’s scene lingered sweetly and distinctly in 
her memory. The deepening and dying away 
of the crimson daylight in fainter threads of 
gold and mists of richer purple behind the 
great, throbbing wealth of stars; the low whis- 


| per of the evening breezes pulsing the quiet 
| air; a summer night, moist with glistening 


dew-drops, and shadowed in the haze of lovely 
twilight, when, in the pleasant enchantment of 


| the moments, eyes that spake eloquent love 


pledged the truth to each other, and lips that 


| never had deceived her spake sweet words 
| that now came back to her with a vividness she 


} 


could easily comprehend, for the memories 
would haunt her all the day. Books, music, 
jewels, satins would be hers by the mere utter- 
ance of a wish; and even yet another view 
came in the form of a temptation. Hot, weary 
days at home, resting between the hours, with 


| a recall of cool, tempting rooms to charm the 


| senses. 


She could clearly see the soft carpets, 
clustered over with roses and fresh, green 
leaves; lovely paintings hanging from the 


| walls: rare bits of statuary scattered about 


| 


cause she knew he was a welcome comer at | 


her friend’s house, and she now learned what 
charm had drawn him thither. 
fully gathered the jewels together, replaced 
them in the velvet-lined case, and went down 
to the parlor. 

Kate Irvington drew near for a glimpse of 
the present Maud held in her hands. The lid 
flew open and showed the costly brilliants. 

“A fair gift, Maud, I’l] own; and of course 
they came with an offer of marriage. Shall I 
congratulate you now upon the realization of 
your wishes this morning? You were sighing 
for riches ; behold they are Jaid before you im- 
mediately. I think some kind fairy must have 
been near and granted the wish. Can you re- 
sist temptation coming in such an attractive 
guise? ‘tis a most generous gift.’’ 

Maud laughed shyly, saying, ‘‘ Yes, I knew 


She thought- | 


| here and there, gleaming white and chaste in 


their beauty; and music and song, bloom of 
roses and fragrance of summer, all wreathed 
themselves together in this dream of what 
thight be. 

Mand had forgotten herself entirely, when 
Kate broke in upon her reveries. ‘‘My dear 
Maud, how is it about Phil Egerton? He is 
poor now, but will be famous some time. I 
hear complimentary things of him wherever I 
go, and I’ve often thought you cared for him, 
you have expressed such an interest in his pro- 
gress always. Am I mistaken?” 

The heavy lashes drooped low over Maud’s 
eyes, as she answered. ‘He is really a singu- 
larly fine fellow, and I should like to see the 
world do homage to his genius.”’ 

The summer scene again before her mind. 
Should she wait? He had not asked her love, 
he was far too proud until he had won a name, 
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if not a fortune. Riches and honor came to 
him slowly, but she knew they would surely be 
his some day. Philip Egerton had been abroad 
two years, but was expected home daily. He 
had written bis aunt to look for his arrival 
very soon. Perhaps he might come and she 
should see him. Evening had not arrived yet, 
and until then she would put away the subject, 
and decide upon her dress for the party. 
“What will you wear, Kate—velvet and 
pearls? They are most becoming to you.” 
‘‘Yes; and you shall wear the white silk I 
gave you, and some natural flowers from the 
conservatory. White is my favorite color for 
evening, Maud; and if Phil Egerton should 
happen to return and be present, I think there 
will be no need of artificial roses to render you 
lovely in his eyes or those of Raymond Earle.”’ 
Maud’s face flushed a deeper scarlet; she 
hastily bent over the casket till the long lashes 
veiled the tell-tale eyes, and made no answer. 
The day wore quickly away with calls, driv- 
ing, and home duties. The hours grew on 
apace, and night came on full of splendor, 
with its clear moonlight and great, shining 
stars. Maud was ready early, and came down 
into the drawing-room to practise a few songs 
before going. Her fingers wandered idly and 
dreamily over the keys, till Mrs. Irvington 
came in and softly laid her hand upon Maud’s 
hair, saying :— 
‘*You are looking splendidly. You could not 





her fingers, as they threw out gleams of splen- 
dor in every shifting light, and then put- 
ting them slowly back upon the velvet for an- 
swer, took up a spray of the pure white blos- 
soms and twined them in among the dark 
braids of her hair, fastening some roses at her 
throat. 

The carriage came for them, and when they 
arrived the house was one blaze of light, and 
the scene was dazzlingly gay. 

Maud would much have preferred some quiet 
corner, apart from the crowd, where she could 
listen to the murmur of voices and watch the 
sea of faces before her; but she was imme- 
diately joined by some friends of Mrs. Irving- 
ton’s, who took her under their especial charge 
fora promenade through the brilliantly-lighted 
rooms. Raymond Earle she had not yet caught 
a glimpse of, but Philip Egerton Maud espied, 
as they finished their tour of inspection, sur- 
rounded by a host of admirers. The dark, 
bearded face looked strangely natural, and 
Maud wondered if he would recognize her and 
hasten to her side. Kate Irvington and the 


| hostess came to beg for some music, and, won- 
g 


have chosen a more appropriate costume; it | 


just suits your style. Have you decided upon 
wearing the diamonds ?”’ 

‘*No, not yet.” 

‘He honors you by his offer, Maud; but I 
should rather see you happy, and if you do not 
love him, don’t marry him for the wealth and 
luxury that you might have.”’ 

Maud drew the fair face of her friend toward 
her, and kissed the sweet lips that so gently 
echoed her heart’s best_promptings. ‘1 thank 
you, Kate, for ali you have done for me—far 
more than any words of mine can tell, and to- 
night shall decide what my future shall be, and 
if’— 

A ring at the door and entrance of a servant 
interrupted the rest, for she brought a cluster 
of rare white flowers for Miss Willard, with no 
card or nete. A tender look came into Maud’s 
eyes, and a smile parted the scarlet lips as she 
took up the creamy, fragrant blossoms, heavy 
with their rich odor, and such a lovely contrast 
to their own green leaves. Camellias and tube- 
roses were among them; she knew whose hand 
had culled them—favorites well remembered. 

‘IT think Philip Egerton has returned, Kate, 
for these flowers came from him, I am sure.’’ 

‘*Then which shall it be, Maud, sweet blos- 
soms and Jove, or indifference and diamonds ?”’ 

Maud took up the casket and looked at the 
flashing stones lying against the dead gold of 
their setting! she let them glide slowly through 


dering if he would recollect a song she had 
often sung to him, she complied with the re- 
quest, and was escorted to the piano. The 
little morceau was one she had learned in 
childhood from a schoolmate, and had been a 
great favorite with Philip. 

The clear, liquid voice went floating through 
the rooms, a very intoxication of sound, thrill- 
ing those who heard it, until they listened, 
hushed into silence, almost spell-bound ; and 
as softly as it had first rang outamid the rom 
it died away like the melody of bells far off on 
a summer’s eve. 

Maud looked up, to see Philip Eyerton’s hand- 
some face, with a look in the eyes that senta 
crimson torrent to her cheeks, and caused the 
long lashes to drop lower over the shining, 
dreamy eyes, that yet had the enchantment of 
music lingering in their soft depths. 

She only knew that warm hands grasped 
hers, and an arm was offered, while a familiar 
voice was saying, ‘‘Allow me to escort you to 
your friends.”’ 

The murmuring throng resumed their con- 
versatién and wandering through the rooms. 
Philip drew Maud into the recess of a window, 
and expressed his pleasure ; that familiar song 
was one of his welcome home greetings. No 


| one had noticed the two hidden by the heavy 


| 
| 
| 


| 


drapery of the curtain, and Maud heard shyly 
the “old, old story’? over again, whither his 
way wardness had led him abroad, and why he 
had been too proud to bind her by any promise 
until the future looked brighter. 

As he slipped a handsome diamond ring upon 
her finger, she tol him of her temptation, and 
Raymond Earle’s offer; and as he kissed the 
sweet lips and held her closely to him for a 
moment, she thought how desolate life would 
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be without him, and wealth lost its charm, and | more one gets the better—it lessens the chance 


the glitter of the offer that had tempted van- 
ished before the strong love that was hence- 
forth to encircle her life. 

With resistance of temptation a happiness 
came to Maud Willard such as she would never 
have known had she married Raymond Earle. 


eo - 
MUCH ABOUT MYSELF. 


BY NELLIE ST. JOHN. 








WE are a family with numerous hobbies and 
many ideas—chiefly economic; and one thing 
in which our economy shines brightest is—coal. 
And I wouldn’t have you begin to suppose us 
close; contrary quite, for my Cousin Jay and 
his wife, my cousin-in-law, are very liberal 
people; so liberal that, instead of supposing 
“charity begins at home,” they think it begins 
anywhere else; at least cousin-in-law believes 
it takes its rise, or should take its rise in hospi- 
tals, orphan asylums, etc., and being economi- 
calin charities, as wellasin some other things; 
our old clothes (goodness knows, J don’t have 
many!) are all stored away in a big closet (we 
need that closet dreadfully for other purposes, 
but it’s a charity closet, and so we don’t get it) 


And the camphor and black pepper it takes to | 


keep the moths out of those old duds! Aunt 
Sophie sneezes her head nearly off every time 
she opens the door. Stored away these things 
are till the closet ’s full, for cousin-in-law says, 


“Always deal wholesale ; it’s much more eco- | 


. and then I’m delegated to keep 


ch for an old-clothes man; and when he’s | 


hailed there’s brisk business, I can tell you, 
between cousin-in-law and him, for she’s sharp 
on a bargain, vou may believe! And as soon 
as the money is in her hand, her bonnet is on 
her head, and off she rushes to a worsted store 
and lays it out in a pattern for an ottoman or 
stripe for a chair; and as she’s fond of fancy 
work, and my Cousin Sallie also; they work it 
between them, and as it generally isn’t done in 
time, why Aunt Sophie and I lend a hand— 
four hands rather—and if you’ve ever seen a 
piece of canvas-work done by several different 
persons, in several styles, tight and loose, cross 
to the right, cross to the left, then you know 
how ours commonly looks; but, richly made 
up, it has quite an elegant appearance by gas- 
light, and asit’s charity work, people shouldn't 
be particular about the stitches, you know. 
Then she (cousin-in-law, I mean) posts off 
down town, cross town, and over town to find 
the best cabinet-makers. When that’s settled, 
she ’s off again with a subscription list for the 
chair—a dollar or dollar fifty a share—ealls on 
all her acquaintances; she sent me once, and 
once Aunt Sophie took the paper, but we nei- 
ther got much, so she takes it herself or sends 
Sallie. If there’s anything I do hate, it’s beg- 
ging, and the number of shares is unlimited ; 


| of drawing it, and sc makes the raffling more 
| exciting, you see! About the third day cou- 
| Sin-in-law is overdone walking and talking, 
| and usually goes to bed with a headache and 
sore throat; but as it’s contracted in a good 
cause, she bears it with resignation (I can’t 
say we do, especially when she gets hysterical). 
At last the whole house is swept and dusted ; 
everything is ready; the chair comes home; 
the shareholders are invited, and cousin-in-law 
gives a tea-party, after which comes the raffle ; 
and as this chair is a much handsomer piece of 
furniture than any of the invited are likely to 
| have in their own homes, I fancy the lucky 
| fellow who draws it—for somehow it nearly 
always is a man—thinks in the end that he has 
drawn a white elephant, as it’s entirely tuo 
fine for use, and has the effect of making every- 
| thing else in one’s parlor look shabby and for- 
lorn. ‘There’s another grand cleaning up after 
the tea-party, and so at length the money goes 
into the treasury of an orphan asylum or hos- 
pital, and cousin-in-law beams with benevo- 
lence. 
However, I was about to remark that we 
were decidedly saving in the matter of coal. 
| We live ina cottage very slightly built of woody 
| not the best of timber either ; we had to season 
it ourselves, so there are nice little cracks about 
| the windows, and over and under the doors 
| (for they have shrunk in all directions), nice 
‘little places for the wind to sweep through ; 
and it does sweep through with a vengeance, I 
can assure you! We've a tiny portable fur- 
nace in the cellar. 
| A brick heater is a nonsensical extrava- 
| gance,”’ said Cousin Jay. 
“Yes; we’d much better give the difference 
| to the missions,’ says cousin-in-law. 
| So to the missions the difference went, and 
| to us come the portable ; and there isn’t a reg- 
ister up stairs, and when the wind ’s in a cer- 
| tain quarter (I think it’s forever in that quar- 
| ter!) the parlor is as cold asa vault. I declare 
| I’m ashamed to show callers into it—for I have 
| to ’tend the door part of the time, as we don’t 
| have but.one girl. ‘No use in keeping two or 
three servants,” says my cousin-in-law; “it’s 
poor economy. One only makes more dirt for 
the other to clean up. I’d rather spend the 
difference on a couple of silk dresses, or give 
it to the hospital.”” Our economy makes me 
groan sometimes; but as the family didn’t 
bring much else with them from New England, 
why, I suppose they had to bring that. 

Well, the furnace fire is put cut or goes out 
every evening at ten (unless we ’ve company), 
and the air of the whole house in the morning, 
when we go down to breakfast, is as like that 
of a refrigerator as anything I can think of; 
and there we sit shivering and shaking around 
the table, bundled up in Cardigan jackets and 
shawls, and puffing out steam like the coffee- 
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urn. As for the guest-chamber, I pity the | about her: she’s rather timid ; those bank rob- 


guest that’s putinto it! He’d think he hada 
cold welcome indeed! And my room! I just 
wish you’d put your head into it some mid- | 
winter day, only for a minute, that’s all! 

“Ah!” I say to Aunt Sophie, when we are | 
undressing in the freezing cold, and I see her | 
looking up to that water-color of mine hanging | 
on the wall—though I wouldn’t have you think | 
the colors are watery—not at all. They are | 
very staring bright. I’m afraid, alas! I shall | 
never shine as an artist. It’s a sketch of the 
little red house up in the country where I was 
born, and where Aunt Sophie and I lived to- 
gether till those horrible wretches robbed the 
bank and carried off Aunt Sophie’s bonds, and 
then we had to sell the land and rent the house 
and come here, because they take us for almost 
nothing, and Aunt Sophie is such a nurse and 
so helpful with the childrén, for, though I didn’t 
mention them, there are several. ‘“‘Ah!’’ I say 
to her, ‘‘don’t you wish you had your own 
cosey bed-room, opening off the kitchen, in our 
own little house again ?’’ 

‘*Well. my dear,’’ says she, ‘‘as I can’t have 
it, it does me good to look at that,’’ nodding to 
the picture. 

“It must,’’ I cry. ‘‘Such an elegant per- 
formance as that! To gaze on the brilliant 
beauties of that delineation must do you a 
world of good.”’ 

‘‘And,”’ continued Aunt Sophie, smiling 
gently, ‘‘there is always hope in the future, 
my dear, and’’— 

‘Ugh!’ cry I, shivering, ‘“‘then it’s a frozen 
hope.’’ 

“‘Tt’s a long lane that has no turning. Per- 
haps some day we may’’— 

“Oh, don't you flatter yourself there’s any | 
good coming to us,’’ say I. ‘The only thing 
that will happen to us is, that the family will 
come up here some frosty morning and find 
two pillars of snow in the bed, that’s all. I 
always did think my style of beauty statu- 
esque,’ I conclude, surveying myself in the 
glass. 

‘I’m afraid you don’t have enough over you 
nights,’”’ says Aunt Sophie, coming over to me 
and putting her kind hand on my shoulder, 
**couldn’t you have something else ?’’ 

“Yes, thank you! I might wear my furs,’’ 
I say, and then we both laugh, and generally I 
hug her. Dear Aunt Sophie! what comfort 
we do take together ; and I don’t know how I 
could help it, when ske’s so good. And to 
think her lover went off to the war and was 
killed! And to see herso sweet and sunny and 
mild and gentle and everything else that’s lov- 
able and nice, and so young looking, too, for 
thirty-five ; how she can be 1 don’t see! I’m 
sure I couldn’t if—but I hav’n’t come to that 
yet. And I can see her mouth quiver yet when 
any one happens to say “ Ralph’’—that was his 
name, you know. There’s only one thing | 





bers gave her such a shock. 
‘*Oh, you needn’t do that,’’ I say, when I see 
her nights poking under the bed with the um- 


brella. ‘‘ You needn’t be afraid of any burglars 


troubling us while 1’m here; 1’m sufficient to 
frighten away any number of them.” And 
you ’d think so. Oh, if any one should wan- 
der into my chamber at the witching hour of 
twelve, he wouldn’t take me for a sleeping 
beauty, not by any means. For winter nights 
I wear a flannel cape over my shoulders; 
there’s nothing really the matter with my 
lungs, and I presume never will be; but Aunt 
Sophie likes to have me careful—a flannel cape, 
remember! nota pretty one either ; it’sa faded 
blue and white plaid, and belonged once upon 
a time to one of my little cousins. Then I wear 
a Jittle shawl pinned over my ears, for after 1 
take off my coronet, braid, and puffs, my head ’s 
so cold I can’t stand it; and I’m afraid to say 
how old that shawl is, but I think it was worn 
by my grandmother. And then my hands! I 
try to hide them as much as possible in winter, 
for 1’m actually ashamed to show them, they 
are sored ; and they get socracked and chapped 
washing in the icy water, that I have to do 
them up nights in camphor-ice, and wear over 
them a pair of old kid gloves—odd ones—one 
a tarnished yellow the other a midnight black. 
Now, would any one take me for a sleeping 
beauty? I don’t know that they would a wak- 
ing one either, though—but it’s very silly to 
repeat all the compliments one hears, so I 
won’t do it; besides what he said is too pr 
ciously sweet anyway. 

Of course, being an economical family, wé 
make our own camphor ice—five parts mutton 
tallow, one part glycerine, and camphor enough 


| toflavor—odorize I mean ; and, as I was stewing 


it over the kitchen fire one day, in came Deacon 
West. Why he’s called deacon I’m sure I 
don’t know, unless it’s because he rarely goes 
tochurch ; but then, we northerners must have 
our titles as well as southerners, I suppose. 

‘*Hey!’’ says he, “that’s right, my gal.” 
His gal,indeed! ‘‘I allers like to seea woman 
over the fire.’’ 

‘Perhaps you’d like to be over it yourself 
on a hot summer’s day,” say I, stirring furi- 
ously. How I do hate that miscrly old thing! 
He’s a widower, with sixteen children—more 
or less, and I believe he’s after Aunt Sophie. 
He won’t get her! that is one consolation, if! 
he is rich. And what right he has, because 
he’s our next door neighbor, to come prowling 
in at the side door, I don’t know! 

“A woman ha’in’t no call to book learnin’,’’ 
goes on Deacon West after a minute. ‘ What 
she oughter know’s cookin’. Now, I'll war- 
rant you’re cookin’ somethin’ nice,’’ says he, 
stooping over the range. 

“Oh, delicious!’ I rejoin. ‘‘Have a spoon- 
ful?’’ and I hold one toward him. 








“a 





“He, he! ! you ’re “wonderful ‘sharp, - says 
Deacon West, as he scents the camphor. 

‘Not at all,”’ say 1; “it’s because you are— 
otherwise.”’ 

‘He, he!” says the horrible creature, lean- 
ing toward me, a hand on either knee, his 
slouchy, stooping figure nearly bent double, 
his little sunken eyes half shut up, and the 
smirk on his thin, stingy lips half hidden by 
his great hooked nose. “He, he! A man 
would find a contrivin’, capable woman in this 
family, if he wanted a wife,’’ says he, going 
toward the door. 

“IT hope you don’t want one,’’ I say, facing 
him. ‘‘ You wouldn’t be likely to get one here 
till you won me over!”’ 

‘He, hel’ says he, shuffling out of the 
kitchen. ‘‘ You’re a sharp one!” 

I don’t know why I mentioned this, unless 
because I do detest him so. 

Well, we believe—that is, my cousin and 
cousin-in-law believe—in keeping up with the 
march of Progress. Years ago, their effort 
was, to make the house as air-tight as possible. 
‘In winter the sash was never raised in their 
bedroom, and four people slept there—them- 
selves and two little children, with an air-tight, 
red-hot, cylinder stove steaming away—no, it 
couldn’t steam, for they never put any water 
on top of it. I wonder they didn’t all die! 

But a change came o’er the spirit of their 
dreams, and now they are enthusiastic votaries 
of fresh air. Plenty of oxygen at all times and 
all seasons, and the more draughts blowing 
gout the house the better! ‘Dear me! how 

e this room is. Do open the door into the 
hall a little, and raise the window, too, Aunt 
Sophie,” my cousin-in-law will say, coming in 
from out of doors. ‘“ More ventitation !’’ Ven- 
tilation is my Cousin Jay’s watchword. ‘“Peo- 
ple can’t live without fresh air; can’t have too 
much of it,’’ he expatiates at the table. ‘ Peo- 
ple keep their thermometers up to a hundred 
or a hundred and forty. It’s all nonsense !’’ 
here his big fist comes down on the table, and 
the glasses jingle. ‘Nonsense! sixty-four’s 
high enough for anybody !”” 

And the consequence of this spasmodic ven- 
tilation is, that from November to May we join 
in a coughing rondo that’s neither delightful 
to the hearers nor pleasant for the performers. 
Cousin Jay for about two months barks like an 
elephant, and keeps every one awake nights, 
and thinks he’s going with consnmption, but 
comes out of it at Jast, and then cousin-in-law 
has sore-throat, and every few nights Aunt 
Sophie has to spring out of bed (for she thinks 
nobody else can do anything for her) and burn 
paper saturated with alcohol or saltpetre, while 
I make a cup of strong coffee because cousin- 
in-law has one of her asthmatic fits ; and Cou- 
sin Sallie has slight bronchitis, and the little 
cousins are threatened withcroup. AuntSophie 
has the catarrh, and I— 
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Well, it’s not agreeable, after I’ve been 
making cake in the kitchen, and am all ina 
glow, to come suddenly into the dining-room 
and find the window left wide open and all 
four wind sprites frolicing there! Or, after 
I’ve put one of the little cousins in bed and 
am running down stairs, to be met by a rush 
of icy air, because Cousin Jay, reading in the 
library and wanting fresh air, has thrown the 
hall door open! Besides not being agreeable, 
it’s trying to the constitution. So I find my- 
self, one winter day, in my little bed, with 
Aunt Sophie standing by and talking about the 
doctor, and conclude, from my sensations, that 
I’m down with pneumonia; which is exactly 
the state of the case. 

“Don’t say Higgins to me,’’ say I; ‘‘I won’t 
have a doctor with such a name !’”’ 

‘*He’s the family physician, my dear,’’ says 
Aunt Sophie, gently. 

*Tdon’tcare. I won’t have him. He smokes 
an abominable old pipe, and there’s dandruff 
on his coat collar, and he never cleans his fin- 
ger nails!’ 

“He ’s a very good man, though,”’ says char- 
itable Aunt Sophie. 

“He ought to be,’’ I say, plucking savagely 
at the pillows. ‘‘He’s bad enough as a doc- 
tor !—blistering and bleeding ! that’s whathe ’d 
do! I’m confident he’d bleed me! he always 
looks bloodthirsty when I open the door for 
him, and’— 

‘IT wouldn’t talk any more,” says Aunt 
Sophie, rather anxiously; “I’m afraid your 
fever ’s coming on.’’ 

“It will come on higher if you bring that 
Higgins to see me!’’ say I, raising myself in 
bed— 

**Do lie down, dear,’’ says auntie. 

“Though I sha’n’t see him if he does come,” 
Igoon. ‘ Doctor H. H. Higgins! It’s Heze- 
kiah Habbakuk Higgins; I know itis! What 
a name! though, talking of names, I think you 
might have given me a better one. Rebecca! 
Dreadful i” 

**It is a good name, anc a good woman wore 
it,”’ says Aunt Sophie, solemnly; and then I 
give the pillow a vindictive thump, and lie 
down, recollecting it was the name of Ralph’s 
mother, and so am quiet for half a minute. 
Then— 

‘Oh, dear!’ I ery, ‘‘I wish the flues of my 
lungs wouldn’t burn so, and that there wasn’t 
a mountain sitting on my chest! I can’t stand 
these bedclothes!’’ and 1 commence pitching 
them off. 

“Don’t, dear,’ says patient Aunt Sophie, 
smoothing them over me and tucking me up; 
‘you ’ll take more cold.” 

“I don’t care if Ido!” I say, snappishly. 

‘My dear!” Then I see a tear drop in my 


| aunt’s eye and am remorsefully sorry for the 


millionth part of a minute, when I give another 


expression of my amiability. 
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“If I have to be sick in this barn of a room, 
I think I might have something cheerful 
about!” 

‘You shall,’ says auntie; ‘‘we’ll have a 
grate-fire as soon as the doctor’s sent for.”’ 

“And bring up my pot of Wandering Jew 
out of the sitting-room. As he never dies, it 
will be a hepeful thing for me to look at when 
I get sicker,” say I. 

“‘Yes,’’ says dear Aunt Sophie, with a little 
tremble in her voice. ‘‘ When the doctor’’— 

“I sha’n't have that Higgins. I told you 
so! I won't look at any doctor, and no doctor 
shall. look at me, except Doctor Campbell. 
Ile lives on the next block but one, and I’ve 
seen him getting out of his buggy. I like his 
looks, and he’s a splendid doctor and a charm- 
ing man. Maria Jinks’ mother’s aunt had 
him, and Maria says she hopes she'll be sick 
soon herself, so she can have him, for he’s 
jest lovely. I’ll have him or none; sothere.’’ 

And Aunt Sophie, seeing Iam not amenable 
to reason, with a sigh, orders Doctor Campbell 
sent for (I guess she blesses the day she did 
it); and the pot of greenery comes up, and the 
grate is put in, and Aunt Sophie moves softly 
about the room, putting things in order, and 
making all cheerful and neat, while I lie look- 
ing at the blaze of the fire, and humming 
‘*The Campbells are coming, ho, ho! ho, ho,’’ 
over and over again, till 1 fall asleep, and, 
waking, hear voices, and, opening my eyes, 
see the doctor beside me, with his fingers on 
my pulse. 

“Al! says he, pleasantly. ‘*‘Good-morn- 
ing, young’’— 

“It’s not a good morning to me,”’ say I. 

“Well” — 

*T’m not well; I’m sick, 
rejoinder. 

““My dear,’’ says Aunt Sophie. 

‘*Don’t distress yourself, madam,”’’ says the 
doctor to her. ‘‘ Don’t distress yourself; I’ve 
no doubt we shall be the best of friends before 
long’? (and so we are). ‘‘Let me see your 
tongue, please,’’ to me. 

‘Oh, it isn’t so bad that I can’t use it! so 
you don’t need to see it.”’ 

‘*My dear,’’ says Aunt Sophie again, and 


is my amiable 


‘looks grieved. 


“Oh, if it’s any satisfaction to you, I’M 
show it!’’ so I stretch it out to its fullest ex- 
tent, open my eyes wide, and, having made a 
horrible face at the unoffending doctor, feel 
better. 

“I’m sorry,’’ begins Aunt Sophie, quite 
shocked and astonished at my sad behavior. 

‘“‘"No occasion whatever,’’ says the doctor, 
taking his gold pencil from his pocket. ‘I 
hape we shall have your sister’’— 

“Niece,” corrects Aunt Sophie. 

**Niece about soon. ‘The symptoms are very 
favorable. I am always encouraged when I 
find a patient like this.”’ 





“Oh, I sha’n’t stay like this!’ say I, wick- 
edly. “I’m going to act a great deal worse 
than this. Oh, and it won’t do any good, 
Aunt Sophie, for you to stand there leaning 
over the footboard, and shaking your head at 
me. You don’t know how badly I can act. 
You never had me down with pneumonia be- 
fore. Just you wait and see!’’ 

And she did see. Poor Aunt Sophie! How 
I didt behave for the next few hours! But the 
days come when much of my strength is gone, 
and I hear Bridget say as she passes the door, 
“God direct us! but she lies there like a 
lamb ;’’ and I seem to be ever drowsily waking 
to find it always night, and never morning, 
and Aunt Sophie and the doctor, the doctor 
and Aunt Sophie, changing places so frequently 
that it is with difficulty I distinguish, and at 
length forget them entirely. But that isn’t 
for long, and soon I begin to come back to my 
old self very fast ; oh, very fast, indeed! Dea- 
con West hears of it, and sends me some news- 
papers to read. 

*‘I’d like to make them into dunce’s caps 
and send them back for him to wear!” ery I. 
**It’s what he is himself.”’ 

‘Respect age, my dear,’”’ says Aunt Sophie. 

‘*Well, it’s all there is about him to respect, 
and, goodness knows, he has enough of that! 
Aunt Sophie, if you encourage that man, I’ll 
—I’ll—ery !”’ which I very sensibly do; and, 
just as [’m having a grand clearing-up shower, 
in comes Doctor Campbell. 

“Ah!” he says, seeing how I am employed, 
and taking his place beside me, “I sometimes, 
recommend salt water bathing; but this with 
not do. Why is it? because you cannot eat 
enough ?”’ and he laughs. 

This reflection on my eager appetite is too 
much, 

“Oh, it’s very fine!” cry 1, indignantly, as 
he lays his soft, firm hand on my hot head; 
‘‘very fine, indeed, to sit there laughing at me. 
I hate a doctor !’’ 

‘*My dear,’’ says Aunt Sophie, sitting down 
on the side of the bed—she doesn’t stand by 
the footboard now, poor Aunt Sophie! ‘My 
dear, I think, if you knew how kind Doctor 
Campbell has been, you wouldn’t say that.”’ 

I do know partly, and find him just as lovely 
as Maria Jinks said. 

“Oh, I’man ungrateful thing!’ I ery, “and 
I wonder Ididn’tdie. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if I had a relapse now,”’ I add, gloomily. 

‘*No danger of that,”’ says Doctor Campbell, 
still stroking my forehead. ‘ You are consid- 
erably better to-day, though you try desperately 
hard to make yourself worse. I cannot permit 
you to read these papers.” 

‘‘Read them, indeed! I’d see them further 
first, and him, too! He needn’t think he’s 
going to court anybody here with his old news- 
papers !’’? and I snatch them off the bed, and 
with all my feeble might throw them toward 
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the fire, which, luckily, they don’t reach, as 
Deacon West would sooner part with a pound 
of flesh than with one of his old dailies. 

“You’re an energetic young feminine,” 
laughs the doctor. ‘‘ Who is the him?” 

“He’s Aunt Sophie’s admirer, that beautiful 
Deacon West.”’ 

“That is merely one of your fancies, my 
dear,’”’ Aunt Sophie says, rather quickly, a 
little color coming up into her cheek. 

Poor Aunt Sophie! her cheek is thinner than 
it was, and I imagine the doctor sees it is, for, 
as he looks at her, he checks his laugh, and 
his mouth grows grave, but he says, warmly :— 

“TI am not surprised at your Aunt Sophie 
having admirers ; she is worthy of all admira- 
tion.”’ 

‘Indeed she is,’’ I cry; while Aunt Sophie, 
stooping, picks up the deacon’s property. 
“There never was such an auntie; and she’s 
a heaven-born nurse, if ever one was. But, 
oh, dear!’’ I say, tossing about, “how I wish 
I could sit up in bed!’’ 

“You may, certainly,’’ says doctor. 

‘‘Yes, dear,’’ says Aunt Sophie, ‘“‘I’ll raise 
you.” 

“‘No,”’ says Doctor Campbell; “I am the 
stronger ; let me lift her.’”’ 

Well,” say I to him, finding my pillows 
most comfortably disposed, ‘‘if Aunt Sophie 
is a heaven-born nurse, you are a heaven-born 
doctor.’”’ y 

**So you think we’d do together?’’ he says, 
taking his hat. 

‘Yes, I do,” I answer, promptly, at which 

doctor laughs, and goes. 

“Oh, isn’t he lovely ?’’ I say, as I hear the 
hall door shut. 

“I’m very glad you like him,” says Aunt 
Sophie, who seems to think the fire needs at- 
tention. ‘‘I think he likes you.” 

“Oh, undoubtedly!’ I say, sarcastically ; 
‘‘undoubtedly he does. 1’m such a charming 
subject, he couldn't help it.’’ 

So the night drops down, the sun comes up, 
and, with the afternoon, looks in Doctor Camp- 
bell, and finds me a little crosser than yester- 
day, if possible, more petulant, more impa- 


tient ; but he laughs at my crossness, soothes | 


my impatience, bears with my petulance, like 
the staunch-hearted gentleman he is. 
‘You have no serious pulmonary affection,’’ 


he says to me, ‘no organic disease whatever ; | 
but our Northern winters are so severe upon all | 


constitutions not especially robust, that I shail 
order you South next winter.”’ 

“Oh, how can you think of sending me 
there,’”’ I say, with scornful agony, “ when it’s 
so near and so cheap? Do send me to the 
moon, that’s much more aristocratic; and 
there ’s a fast-sailing line of balloons, too.’’ 

He looks at me, looks at me long; I suppose 
he thinks 1’m getting flighty again. Aunt 


Sophie looks at me, too, and I look at her. I! 





| don’t like to see the expression on dear auntie’s 
face; it makes my heart feel altogether too 
big to be comfortable. She goes over to my 
drawing on the wall, and wipes some invisible 
dust off the glass with her handkerchief. I 
think she wishes to use it Tor another purpose. 

“Don’t dim the brightness of that view,’’ I 
say, aloud. 

The doctor looks across the room, ‘ That is 
very like the house I was born in,’’ he says. 

‘‘It’s much more like the one I was born 
in,’ say I; ‘“‘and I wish 1 was in it now. O 
Aunt Sophie, if I could only smell those roses 
again! Oh, I wish 1 had my roses!’’ and then 
I hide my head in the pillow and cry. 

**Ah!”’ says my doctor, rising, and I think 
he began to understand a little, and he takes 
out his own handkerchief (for mine is always 
where I can’t find it) and wipes my eyes, and 
strokes my forehead, and pats my cheek; then 
he takes my hand and presses it warmly, and 
looks at Aunt Sophie and at me. “I’m not 
faint-hearted,’’ he says, smiling, ‘‘not at all, 
and I order you South next winter.”’ 

All these tedious weeks that have taken so 
much from me and brought me nothing—oh, I 
ought not to say that! for Iam now promoted 
to a pretty wrapper, braided hair, and an easy- 
chair—all these tedious weeks have at last 
brought spring, and “in the spring young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love ;”’ 
but there don’t seem to be many young men 
around, at least none that turn my way, and 
Deacon West and Doctor Campbell are about 
the extent of my male acquaintance. 

“T shall change your medicine,”’ says this 
genial son of Esculapius, as he enters, the 
next bright morning. ‘‘ What do you suppose 
this is?’’ and he shows me a ball of white cot- 
ton that he holds between his fingers. 

‘I don’t know,”’ I say, rather indifferently. 
“A pill, probably; it looks sizable and allo- 
| pathic.” 
| He laughs. ‘Wait till I remove the outer 
coating,’’ which he does, and gives mea lovely 
little bouquet of tea-roses and violets. 
| Oh!” Isay, then a few tears come tumbling 
out of my eyes. 

‘“*My dear child!’ says the kind doctor. 





this effect.’’ 

‘*Oh, I can’t help it!’ I say; “it’s so beau- 
tiful of you; I’d like to hug you.” 

‘‘I’ve no objection,’ he says, laughing 
heartily; ‘‘no objection whatever, if it wil 
improve your condition ;’”’ then he clasps my 
wrist, while 1 enjoy the delicate fragrance and 
beauty of my nosegay. ‘ Your pulse is not as 
strong as Hercules,’’ says my doctor, “but 
you 're getting on finely. All you require now 
is fresh air.’ 

**Oh, don’t say fresh air to me!” I ery; ‘it’s 
nearly been my death. I don’t want to hear 
any more about it.” 





“My dear child, 1 did not think it would have 
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“I shall certainly prescribe it,” says Doctor | trifle, but Doctor Campbell simply waves his 


Campbell. ‘‘ Taken in moderate quantities, it 
is the best tonic I can give you. So, as it is 
clear and dry, we will commence the new regi- 
men at two this afternoon. Be well wrapped 
up, both of you, and I will send my other horse 
and rockaway, and my nephew Winslow shall 
drive you a short distance.”’ 

I am ready long before two, and, much ex- 
cited, as I hear wheels stop at our door, call to 
Aunt Sophie :— 

“Oh, look out of the window, quick, and 
tell me how big a boy he is!’’ 

“He is a full-grown man, my dear,’ says 
Aunt Sophie. 

*“Oh!’’ I say, and quite meekly allow myself 
to be led down stairs by Aunt Sophie, and as- 
sisted into the rockaway by Mr. Winslow Gray, 
who meets us with a charming bow and pleas- 


ant ‘‘Good-evening, ladies!’ and we move | 


away, with all the little cousins looking out of 
the windows. 

What a delightful drive that was! At least 
I thought so, as I leaned back on my pillows 


and silently enjoyed the sunlight, the day, the | 


pleasant sense of motion, and—the fresh air; 
while auntie and Mr. Gray principally divide 
the conversation—for I find I have much less 


strength than I supposed—and I learn from | 


their talking that Doctor Campbell’s nephew 
is a young gentleman from Mobile, lately ad- 
mitted to the bar of his native State, and North 
for a few weeks on business, and that he is to 
call again for us in three days. 


But on the morning of the third day Mr. | 


Gray comes in haste, to say, at his uncle’s re- 
quest, that an accident has happened to the 
rockaway—I don’t remember exactly what was 


the matter with it, but I think the king-bolt | 


was out of the wheel, or the tire was off the 
dash-board ; at any rate, we couldn’t use it— 


and, if auntie will consent to my going with | 


him in his pheton, he pledges himself to take 
the best of care of me. 

Auntie does consent, and off I go with the 
doctor's nephew for a much longer drive, 
during which we become very well acquainted 
with each other, and 1 find that I like South- 
erners very much, and seem to have known 
him along time. I tell him so, with which he 
appears pleased, and says he hopes I will hold 
that opinion on a longer acquaintance, 

Oh!’ L say, ‘you will be much more likely 
to get tired of me first ;’’ to which he makes no 
answer, but looks critically at the horse’s ears, 
and smiles. 

Then, after this, comes another drive, and 
another ; and one afternoon, when we are hav- 
ing a very happy drive together, a buggy ap- 
proaches us, and Mr. Winslow says, “1 think 
I know that turnout ; it looks like my uncle’s.”’ 
And, as it comes nearer, so it proves. Doctor 
Campbell’s buggy, with Doctor Campbell and 
Aunt Sophie inside! We check our horse a 
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| hand smilingly, and whirls rapidly by. 

“Why,” I ery, quite annoyed at this un- 
looked-for occurrence, ‘I wonder what is the 
matter! And auntie looks as though she’d 
been erying.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps she has a suspicion that she’s 
likely to lose you.’’ 

‘I don’t think her loss will be any one’s 
gain,’’ say I. 

‘““My opinion on that point differs from 
yours,’’ says my young lawyer, and looks at 
me—well, J can’t explain just how he looks 
at me, but it’s the most delightful way in the 
world; and, isn’t it curious? he can't, either 
—can’t explain, I mean, how I look at him; 
for, when I ask him, he says, ‘“‘Sweet’— But 
I don’t think I'll tell; yes, I will; he says, 
‘Sweeter than anything ever imagined.” 

**T wonder what is the matter with auntie!’ 
Isay, presently, rather thoughfully. ‘It must 
be something, for she never cries. Her eyes 
| get full sometimes, but they don’t brim over 
like mine.” 

“No,” says Winslow, ‘“‘your Aunt Sophie 
| doesn’t ery as easily as youdo. When a gen- 
| tleman asks her a question, she doesn’t say, 
‘Yes, thank you! boo hoo!’”’ 

“Oh, I never!’ ery. ‘You saucy fellow! 
I didn’t say thank you.” But Winslow only 
laughs wickedly, and touches up the horse. 

When we arrive, we find the doctor’s buggy 
standing before the door, and the doctor's 
horse hitehed to the post. 

‘““Why, they’re here before us,’’ I say, as 
| my cavalier-closes the gate after me. ‘‘ The 
doctor must be making a eall.”’ 

**So I should judge,’’ says Winslow. 

‘Oh, dear!” I ery, hanging back a little as 
/he rings the bell; “then we'll have to tell 
| them’’— 
| ‘Which I shall be most happy to do,’’ says 
| my companion, and under cover-of the porch 
and the twilight Mr. Winslow Gray brings his 
| moustache suspiciously near my cheek, and 

under cover of the porch and the twilight 1 
| tweak his hair; then Bridget (for a wonder) 
| opens the door, and with proper dignity we 
| walk into the house. 

**So,”’ I say, going into the parlor, where I 
see auntie and Doctor Campbell, “you ’ve been 
on the road together this afternoon.”’ 

“We have,” cries the doctor, radiantly ; 
‘and we propose continuing on the road to- 
gether during the remainder of our lives.” 

*Youdo?” Lery, delightedly. ‘‘ How splen- 
did! What a comfortable, cheer-giving couple 
you’ll be! I said I’d like to hug you once, 
and now I’ll do it ;”’ and so I do with a will. 

“You don’t leave me out in the cold so, 
Miss Rebecca,”’ says Winslow, and puts his 
arm around auntie’s waist, and respectfully 
| but very affectionately kisses her. 


| 
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“What !’’ cries the doctor, ‘‘ what does this 
mean ?’’ 

‘“‘What does it mean, sir?” say I. ‘ Why, 
it means that I have concluded to take your 
advice, and shall pass a// my winters South.’’ 

“I predicted this,’’ the doctor cries, more 
radiantly than before. ‘‘When Sophie was 
wondering this afternoon how you’d receive 
our piece of news, 1 predicted this would hap- 
pen, and I’ll take another embrace on the 
strength of it;’’ and, while Winslow pretends 
he will not allow anything of the sort, and the 
doctor advances to put his threat into execu- 
tion, I hear two small screams, and, turning, 
see two little cousins in the doorway, their 
eyes very wide open, and both about to cry, 
evidently thinking I'm being maltreated. 

Cousin Sallie and cousin-in-law come hur- 
riedly to see what is the matter with the chil- 
dren, and we bring them into the parlor, and 
have a grand explanation, congratulations, 
and hand-shakings all around, though brief, 





for there’s an extensive charity fair in pro- | 


gress; and, as cousin-in-law and Sallie both 
have tables, they ’re in haste to be off. 

So everything is most felicitously arranged, 
and Aunt Sophie and I are packing up as fast 
as we can, so to be the sooner in our own dear 


little house up in the country. Oh, I’m so | 
And when the doctor takes his vaca- | 


happy! 
tion, he is to come there, and auntie and he 


will be quietly married ; then they take a trip | 


to Niagara and the Canadas. I suppose they ’d 
like to go alone, but they shan’t do it; 1’m go- 
ing, too. I told them so, and they said I might. 
When we return Winslow wil! join us, and I’m 
not to fuss over wedding finery, but take all 
the exercise and sunshine I can, numberless 
walks and drives, and be as merry and idle as 
possible. In the autumn is my bridal, and 
then Winslow and I go together toward the 
pleasant land of flowers; but we always spend 
our summers North, in the little home I love. 

I have received another offer of marriage— 
from Deacon West! 


EO 


RicHEs, though they may reward virtues, 
cannot cause them. 

THREE things to love: courage, gentleness, 
and affection. Three things to admire: intel- 
lect, dignity, and gracefulness. Three things 
to hate: cruelty, arrogance, and ingratitude. 
Three things to delight in, beauty, frankness, 
and freedom. Three things to like ; cordiality, 
good humor, and cheerfulness. Three things 
to avoid : idleness, loquacity, and flippant jest 
ing. Three things to cultivate: good books, 
good friends, and good humor. Three things 
to contend for: honor, country, and friends. 
Three things to govern: temper, tongue, and 
conduct. Two things to think of: death and 
eternity. 








VISIONS. 
To Mrs. Nora Gardner Smith, of Evansville, Ind. 





BY ANNIE SOMERS GILCHRIST. 





Ou, happy childhood! thy sweet sunny morn 
Unshadowed by thouylits of sad decay; 
Amid thy wreaths of hope entwines no thorn 
No fear of change—so far, so far away 
The nether gulf of sin and sorrow lies 
Awaiting thine advancing footsteps. Meads 
That swell in verdure, which a thousand dyes 
Bespangle, intervene ; still onward leads 
Grim destiny, and thou must follow where 
Deceit and sin have laid thee many a snare, 
Unless, perchance, thou sink into the tomb 
That hidden lies beneath life’s radiant bloom. 


Oh, maidenhood! how gorgeous are thy dreams, 
Pure as the skies that arched fair Eden’s bowers, 
Bright as Eve’s starry diadem that gleams 
More bright as low she bows to kiss the flowers. 
Deepin thy heart a sweet, unquiet flame 
Burns stili, lit up by Love’s own glowing hand. 
Dream’st thou pale Sorrow ne’er will come to claim 
Thee too? bid thee, too, join her black-robed band ? 
The hour will come when friends thou deem’st thine 
own 
In utmost need will leave thee sad and lone. 
Build not thy hopes on this world’s sinking sands, 
But on that Rock that every storm withstands. 


Oh, motherhood! how tender and how true! 
Though faded maiden visions—yet thy hopes 
Still circle round thy boy with brightest hue, 
Praying for him life’s greenest, sunniest slopes. 
And if—ah, oft ’tis so—his wayward feet 
Seem prone to stray in paths of wrong and strife, 
Thou risest from thy midnight couch to meet 
The living God, and wrestle for his life, 
Unto thy lone, dim closet slowly stealing 
And ‘mid its clustering shadows lowly kneeling. 
Methinks about that sacred spot of prayer 
Angels with folded pinions hover there. 


Oh, manhood! dreams, bright as the orient sun, 
Haunt thee; the common path thou soarest high 
Above; with tireless wing thou hop’st to win 
The goal that gains for thee Fame’s clarion cry. 
Thou goest out in the solemn night to roam 
And watch the silent whirl of myriad stars! 
And questioneth, with eager soul, her dome 
Of mysteries locked in her silver cars. 
Alas, too late oft comes the laurel wreath! 
A Tasso’s brow was pale and cold in death, 
Before the iong-grudged bays trembled above 
The lips that sung of glory and of love; 


Meek Christian! Dream’st of spotless righteous- 
ness ? 
Temptations compass thee as shades the tombs. 
Hope thou in God—visions of endless bliss 
Will light a world shrouded in gathering glooms. 
Thou walkest with Humility’s sweet band, 
Disturb not thee visions of Fame’s proud crest, 
Thou hear’st the cry sounding o’er time’s dark 
strand, 
“Come unto me and I will give ye rest.” 
Floats down to thee from heaven’s own sun-bright 
lands, 
Deep.rooted faith, that with seraphic bands, 
Thy brightest hopes thou ‘It more than realize 
When as a scroll are rolled Time’s arching skies! 


_—— ee 
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DECIDING A DESTINY. 


BY M. A. AVERY. 








*“WHAT és the matter, Cousin Isabel? You 
could not look more solemn or troubled were 
you deciding the destiny of a kingdom.”’ 

Isabel Brandon, lost in deep reverie, did not 
look up at once; and when she did, there was 
a suspicious moisture in her brilliant dark eyes 
as she said :— 

**Cousin Mary, I have been deciding what is 
of infinitely more importance to me than all the 
kingdoms in the universe.”’ 

‘*What is that?” 

*‘Can’t you guess?” and a look in those hu- 
mid eyes revealed the fact that a bitter strug- 
gle had been going on in the young girl’s mind. 

““No; I’m wholly in the dark as regards the 
workings of your brilliant intellect." 

‘Well, then, I have within the hour been 
deciding my own destiny.” 

“Do you mean for time or eternity ?”’ said 
Mary Granby, in a surprised tone. 

“For time, of course. My eternal salvation 
was, I hope, secured long ago. But I have just 
decided to marry Richard Burney.” 

“Richard Burney !’’ exclaimed Mary, in an 
astonished tone. ‘‘Surely, you are not in ear- 
nest?” 

‘*Why not, I should like to know?” and there 
was a spice of angerin the tone. ‘His father 
is worth a million, and he is considered the 
best match in town.”’ 

‘*But you forget that he is considered a very 
fast young man; that he spends money reck- 
lessly, and that his reputation is not above re- 
proach.”’ 

‘*Well, I don’t believe all the reports that 
are in circulation. People are always malign- 
ing those who are above them in the social 
scale, and he says they do him.” 

‘“‘Well, whatever, the facts, you know as 
much about his vicious habits as 1; and if you 
marry him, it is with your eyes open. But 
what, in the mean time, ure you going to do 
with Willard Gray?’’ and there was a faint 
color in Mary’s cheek as she asked the ques- 
tion. 

“‘T guess I must turn him over to you,” 
echoed Bell, in a laughing, reckless tone; 
though her cheeks grew a shade paler as she 
said it. 

“Isabel !’’ said Mary, indignantly, as the hot 
color flashed over her face, ‘‘ you know that he 
cares nothing for me, and that he does for you. 
And you also know, that on the day vou prom- 
ise to love, honor, and obey Richard Burney, 
you will falsify the best and holiest feelings of 
your soul, and do a thing that you will regret 
all the days of your’ mortal life. For Willard 
Gray, poor though he may be, is a thousand 
times better and nobler than Richard Burney.” 

‘‘Well, I know that he is good and noble and 
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| true, and I believe loves me very dearly; but 
can I, with such cultivated and esthetic tastes, 
I who hate work and a commonplace life, and 
have such a perfect passion for everything 
| beautiful, such a longing for rich dress, costly 
jewelry, and luxurious surroundings, cramp 
| and repress every strong desire of my soul for 
one who would not at all understand the bitter 
struggle, and with whom I should have to sink 
| down to the humdrum life of a poor country 
| parson?” 

“You may do worse. The wife of a poor 
country parson might be a very happy woman, 
if she loved and was beloved by her husband, 
and had a holy and earnest regard for the work 
to which his Master had called him.’’ 

‘Well, you are just fit for it, you darling 
| little saint, but 1am not. J love this world too 

well; and I am sure I never could scrimp and 
| pinch and save to make the two ends meet, as 
| some of them have to do.”’ 

“IT wonder you never thought of this be- 
| fore. For have you not all through the bright 
spring and golden summer—in fact almost ever 
| since he came here from the seminary to teach 

in the academy, knowing his poverty—given 
| him every reason to believe you favored him 
| more than all others?” 
| “Whatif Ihave? All the girls but you flirt 
more or less, and why not 1?’’ said Bell, pet- 
tishly. 

‘‘Was it really all flirting, Isabel—acting a 
lie ?”’ 

‘““No, Miss Inquisitor-General. If I must 
confess, it was acting out my true feelings. I 
was dreaming of love in a cottage in spite f 
| myself. And yet I did not know myself, or 
might not have done it. I did not know, until 
1 received this splendid offer, what a strong 
hold this world, in the shape of luxury and 
grandeur, has upon my heart. I know it now 
full well, and I will not sacrifice wealth, posi- 
| tion, and everything I value most in this life, 
| for a poor man’s love.” 

‘‘O Isabel! How dare you, a professed fol- 
| lower of Christ, refuse a noble, pure-hearted 
| man, whom you really love, for one who has 
| not a tithe of his talents, not a fraction of his 
| manly beauty, not one iota of his moral good- 
| ness ; for one who speaks slightingly of all sa- 
| cred things, keeps low company, and is so 
strongly accused of drinking and gambling ?”’ 
| “J don’t believe a word of that; and Paul, 
you know, says, ‘How knowest thou, O wife, 
but that thou mayest win over thy husband?’ ’’ 

*‘Tsabel, you know that text had nothing to 
do with a case like this ; and I would not plead 
with you so earnestly as I do, if I thought you 
loved Richard Burney, or even respected him. 
| And I tell you now, that if you reject Willard 
| Gray and marry him, you will find, when it is 

too late, that neither a high social position, 
costly equipages, elegant dresses, rich jewelry, 
| or all that luxurious wealth can purchase can 








| 
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satisfy the soul’s craving for congenial compan- 
ionship, or still the pain of an aching heart.’’ 

“You talk as if you knew all about that 
pain, but I don’t;” said Bell, sarcastically. 
*T like Willard Gray well enough, ’tis true, 
but not so well as to obscure my reason or an- 
other’s merits. If you do, as I’ve all along sus- 
pected, you may have him and welcome, for 
all me.”’ 








“Isabel, you have no right to talk to me in | 


this way. You and I have been brought up 


together as sisters, and you must know that it | 


is out of love for you, and regard for your fu- 
ture happiness, that I thus plead with you to 
be true to yourself—your better self, and by 
all you value in life, resist, as the Saviour did, 
this temptation of Satan, who is saying to you 
now, as he did to him, ‘All these things of the 
world will I give thee if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.’ ”’ 

“Pshaw! Why will you always make such 
a serious matter of everything? Richard Bur- 
ney is good enough for me, and perhaps I am 
not good enough for Willard Gray. But if 


even he had chosen another profession — the | 


law or medicine, for instance—anything but to 
be a poor minister, I might have come to dif- 
ferent conclusions.’’ 


*O Isabel! What profession can be nobler | 


than that of leading souls from earth to hea- 
ven, from darkness into light, and from the 
power of sin and Satan up to God? And what 
is that religion worth that will not lead its vo- 
taries to make some sacrifices for the cause of 


God and humanity? I honor Willard Gray for | 


his choice of a profession. With his strict sense 
of accountability to God for his noble gifts, he 
could not have been anything else with a clear 
conscience.”’ 

“‘Well, I never pretended to be a very great 
saint, and I know I could never come up to 
Willard Gray’s lofty idea of whata poor minis- 
ter’s wife should be. I have got to give him 
my answer; and I mean to tell him so when 


Perhaps she did not mean to be one, until 
the brilliant offer she had received dazzled and 
made her as blind as an owl in the sunshine to 
all the issues at stake in the choice of a destiny. 
However that may be, no one would have 
dreamed, when Willard came an hour later, 
that the smile of welcome with which she re- 
ceived him was but a decoy, or that the blush 
of apparent pleasure that mantled her cheek 
was one of shame at the mean and ungenerous 
return she was about to make for his true and 
trusting affection. 

The ride to town was rather a silent one 
upon the whole, for both were feeling deeply 
how much the decisions of that day might 
affect their future destinies. 

Despite his diffidence, he had in an unguard- 
ed hour been surprised into declaring his love 
for her; but thus far she had skilfully avoided 
giving him any direct encouragement in words, 
though her looks and acts often declared her 
preference, and kept hope alive in his heart. 
Yet, knowing his own poverty and doubtful 
prospects, and diffident of his own powers, he 
had fear enough of a repulse from one who 
could choose from so many to make him hesi- 
tate to open his lips upon the subject nearest 
his heart. 

And Isabel, too, began to waver in her de- 
cision. With Willard Gray’s loving eyes upon 
her, and his melodious voice ringing in her ear, 
and under the fascination of his presence, that 
letter of acceptance to Richard Burney began 
to burn in her pocket, and she had almost con- 
cluded to destroy it, and give her hand as well 
as her heart to Willard Gray. 

They were just driving into town, and at 
this moment a splendid equipage dashed past 


| them, in which, elegantly dressed and looking 
his best, was seated Richard Burney. He 


we go to the convention in town to-day, as he 


goes back to the seminary to-morrow. But I 
must get ready, for he will be along soon, and 
I have a letter to write before we go.”’ 

It is easy to guess, from the above colloquy, 
that Mary’s advice and expostulations were 
dictated by the true spirit of Christian self-sac- 


bowed low to her, but stared coolly at her 
companion, with a critical, contemptuous 
glance, that took in his plain equipage and al- 
most threadbare garments, as well as every 
feature of his countenance. 

That elegant turnout, and sweeping, con- 
temptuous glance at her companion instituted 


| comparisons in that silly girl’s heart that really 


rifice and self-abnegation. For Isabel was ab- | 
sent spending a winter in the city when Wil- | 


lard Gray first came to Gleneden ; and he had 
discovered and learned to appreciate the rare 
excellences of her character, and won a high 
place in her regard before the arrival of her 
brilliant cousin. 


decided her destiny. And when they came op- 
posite the post-office, she asked Willard Gray 


| to drop that letter to Richard Burney, which, 


with another, was wrapped in a piece of paper, 
into the office for her, and he, little dreaming 
of its contents, obeyed. However she might 
regard it, it was a mean and ungenerous de- 
mand to make upon one who was Javishing his 
love so vainly. 

They went to the Temperance Convention, 


But who can think much of violets and for- | and listened to several interesting and distin- 
get-me-nots in the presence of queenly roses? | guished speakers, though the minds of both 
Certainly not diffident Willard Gray. Nor is | 
he the first man of rare intellectual gifts who | jects fully to appreciate their eloquence. 


has been dazzled and captivated by the wiles 
of a fair coquette. 


were too much pre-oecupied with other sub- 


When the convention was over, and Isabel 
had done her shopping, Willard asked her to 
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step into Day’s, the fashionable restaurant, and 
take some refreshment. Sbe accepted ve.y 
readily, and they were shown into a private 
parlor. 

‘*Now,”’ thought Willard, as they took their 
seats at the little table, ‘‘I must speak! I shall 
never have a better chance, I cannot endure 
this suspense. I must know my fate before I 
go back to the seminary.” 

Miss Brandon refused oysters, but accepted 
a piece of pie and some nice cake, which, when 
it came, she pronounced ‘‘very dry and sug- 
gestive.’’ 

‘Oh, well, what drink will you have, Miss 
Brandon?” he returned. ‘‘I suppose they have 
tea, coffee, chocolate, lemonade. Anything in 
fact that you prefer.”’ 

‘Well, then, I prefer champagne to any- 
thing I ever tasted,’’ laughed Isabel, coloring 
slightly, as if more than half ashamed to make 
known her preference, 

Months before, Willard Gray had indignantly 
repelled the insinuations of a gentleman friend 
of his, regarding the intemperate tastes of Isa- 
bel Brandon, believing they were made only 
to prejudice her in his esteem, so as to win 
her himself. But now those words came upon 
him with the shock of conviction. Was she 
really in earnest? She knew that he was a 
strong temperance man, and he felt it to be an 
insult to his known principles. What ought 
he todo? He looked up searchingly into her 
beautiful face, and the eager, longing look she 
was directing, upon the instant, through the 
open door, upon the rows of bottles upon the 
shelves outside, convinced him of a great truth. 
The castles he had been building so long were 
overturned ina moment. He must prove the 
truth or falsity of those insinuations. But his 
face was pale with the intensity of his emo- 
tions as he said, ‘‘ Waiter, a pitcher of lemon- 
ade and a bottle of champagne.” 

It was brought, the bottle uncorked, and 
Isabel drank off the brimming glass that was 
set before her, without noticing in her pre- 
occupation that Willard never touched the 
wine, but drank or rather gulped down lemon- 
ade inareckless way. Still less did she notice 
this after she had helped herself to another 
glass, and the vile compound had flown up and 
muddled her brain. 

The fact was, Isabel had, for a long time, 
had an intense longing for intoxicating drinks ; 


that was unknown, even to her best friends; | 


and, having little opportunity to indulge it at 
home, the temptation to do so now, at Wil- 
lard’s expense, had become irresistible. She 
scarcely knew herself how much this inordi- 
nate appetite had to do with her acceptance of 
Richard Burney. She knew that with him 
she would have a chance to gratify it, as he 
always jeered at temperance, and had wine on 
his table every day. So, if the path she had 


| chosen led to destruction, nobody but herself 
was to blame. 

Her tongue was soon loosened, and, scarcely 
conscious of what she was doing, she began 
telling Willard in a confidential way about the 
grand offer she had received from Richard 
Burney, and the magnificent promise he had 
made her if she would only become his wife. 

**So you see, Willard,’”’ she continued, ex- 
cusingly, “that it would be very foolish for 
me to wait for you to go through the seminary, 
when I can do so much better than’’— 

‘Oh, I shall not stand in Richard Burney’s 
way !’’ said Willard, bitterly. ‘‘ Ihave changed 
my mind just as much as you have yours.”’ 

‘Well, I’m kinder sorry,’’ said Isabel, in a 
silly tone. ‘ You don’t know how I wish you 
was in Richard Burney’s place."’ 

**Not for the world would I be in his place, 
if with it I must take his character. And you 
had better think twice before you decide to 
marry him.”’ 

“IT have already decided, sir,’’ said the girl, 
angrily. ‘‘ You put my letter of acceptance in 
the office on our way to the convention, and I 
will not thank anybody to malign him to me.”’ 

‘*Miss Brandon, you know his reputation as 
well as I do, so you can do as you please,” 
said he, loftily. 

Little more was said, and glad enough was 
Willard Gray to accept the first hint from her 
of its being time to go home. He paid five 
dollars for that bottle of champagne, to say 
nothing of the other et ceteras; and, though 
he did not know it then, and his heart was full 
of bitter disappointment, he had afterwards 
abundant reason to thank God for the means 
by which he found out the true character of 
beautiful Isabel Brandon, 

But why, you ask, did he not refuse to buy 
the liquor, and in a friendly way warn her of 
her folly and danger? Because, in the first 
place, of the sudden shock to his sensibilities, 
the emotion that almost choked him, the reve- 
lation cost him. The fact that he had almost 
worshipped her, and that his ideal had been so 
suddenly shattered and dashed to the ground, 
made him utterly incapable at the time of 
reasoning clearly or acting wisely. She looked 
| back lingeringly at the half-finished bottle as 
they left the room, and glad enough was he to 
get her out of the shop and into the carriage 
while she was capable of locomotion. 

They rode home in perfect silence, and the 
| next day Willard Gray left Gleneden without 

bidding adieu to Isabel Brandon, and returned 
| to the seminary to finish his education. Now 
that the scales had failen from his eyes, he 
could not but wonder at the infatuation that 
| had blinded him so long to her true character. 
| He could not help feeling amazed that in all 
her vivacious descriptions of balls and card 





| parties, theatridals, operas, and champagne 
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and oyster suppers to which he had been an 


amused listener, he had failed to discover her | 


keen relish for such dissipations, her utter 
worldliness of mind, and unfitness to become 
the sharer of such a destiny as he had chosen. 
He saw it all now with a cleared vision, and 
it helped him to bear his disappointment. He 
pursued his studies now with a whole-souled 
devotion to the cause he had espoused, gradu- 
ated with distinguished honor, and was soon 
after called to the pastorate of a large and in- 
fluential congregation. 

Remembering now and always the self-sacri- 
ficing and philanthropic spirit of sweet Mary 
Granby, and his early predilection for her be- 
fore his introduction to her bewitching cousin, 
he went back to Gleneden, and persuaded her 
to become his wife. Her devotion to the cause 
of religion, and spirit of love and sympathy for 
all around her, eminently fitted her to become 
a minister’s wife, and they were both very 
happy and successful in the work to which 
they felt as if the Master had called them. 

Isabel Brandon, meantime, had married 
Richard Burney, and commenced her career 
of fashionable dissipation. She soon outgrew 
her country relations, and treated even Mary 
Granby, with whom she had been brought up, 
with a cool superciliousness that effectually 
distanced her, and for a while she rode upon 
the topmost wave of popular favor. Her wit, 
beauty, and vivacity made her a general favor- 
ite of the gentlemen and envy of the ladies of 
her acquaintance. 

She had a splendid mansion, and her dress, 
equipage, and upholsterie were of the most 
stylish description. Her silks, velvets, and 
laces were of the richest ; her jewelry was the 
costliest in town; and for a while her head 
was completely turned by the constant adula- 
tion she received. 

But the years rolled on, and changes came 
even toher. Her husband’s father died, worth 
far less than had been supposed, and then 
came the shock of learning that her husband’s 
debts would more than swallow up his share 
of the estate. Then the sure knowledge of his 
vicious habits, which she had before suspected, 
burst upon her, to destroy the last remnant of 
their mutual regard. 

Bitter recriminations and family quarrels 
soon made the more humble home to which 
they had been obliged to retire a hell, from 
which the indolent, unprincipled husband was 
glad to escape with what he could scrape to- 
gether of his shattered fortune, leaving poor 
Isabel, but a wreck of her former self, with an 
infant child, the only one she ever had, to 
loneliness, want, and shame. With every 
earthly hope blighted, and her pride deeply 
mortified, she resolved to leave the scene of 
her earthly grandeur, and go to some smaller 
town, where she hoped to find some means of 





| obtaining a livelihood. She carried this plan 


into execution. 

But all this time the vicious habit to which 
she had become so early addicted had been 
secretly growing upon her, and creeping slowly 
towards the public gaze; so that, long before 
the downfall of her glorious fabric of earthly 
grandeur, it had begun to be whispered all 
through the circle in which they moved that 
both Richard Burney and his wife took more 
wine than was good for them, and that flushed 
faces and red noses hinted at something 
stronger; and at last, through the servants, 
that their young mistress had strange fainting 
fits, for which they were forbidden to call the 
doctor, and when she was not at home to 
callers. 

After the crash came, it was said publicly 
that they drank and quarrelled, and were on 
the high road toruin. And it was all too true. 
Isabel had rare musical gifts, and for a little 
while after her removal she did very well as a 
teacher of music in private families. But her 
evil habit was fast getting the mastery. It 
led to the loss of her pupils. And then she 
sank lower and lower, until she was ready to 
sacrifice everything for whiskey or rum. At 
last, after taking refuge with a poor Irish 
washerwoman, once a servant in her house- 
hold, when stupefied with liquor, she fell, with 
her poor baby in her arms, into an open fire, 
and was horribly burned. 

And it was in that humble hovel, upon a bed 
of straw, with her dead babe lying beside her, 
and dying by inches, that Willard Gray and 
his noble and beloved wife, in their round of 
missionary work among the poor, found her at 
last. She knew them at once, though they had 
been parted for years, and turned her face 
away to hide her shame and despair. But 
they never would have known her, she was so 
changed, had she not felt herself impelled to 
turn back and make herself known to them. 
And both shed bitter sympathetic tears over 
the poor wreck of fallen humanity, that was 
once so fair and beautiful, and prayed most 
fervently that she might live to repent, reform, 
and live henceforth a better and happier life. 
But Isabel Burney knew that she was dying, 
and, turning to Willard Gray, she said, in low, 
fitful tones, interrupted by spasms of agony :— 

‘You know how I wronged you once, Wil- 
lard; but, oh, you do not know how fearfully 
that wrong has been avenged! I have seen 
from afar that you and Mary lead blessed and 
happy lives, while mine has been a curse and 
a failure. You know gow how much reason 
you had to thank God When I resolved to cast 
off one I loved for the sake of wealth and 
pride and earthly grandeur. But I can now 
see God’s hand, even in that. He had work 
for you to do, Willard Gray, and would not let 
me drag you down, as I might have done, to 
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ruin and to shame. And oh, I beseech you 
now, Willard Gray, in the light of eternity, to 
do that work well! Oh, cease not, while life 
lasts, to warn the young, the old, the tempted, 





upon which my life-barque has been wrecked ! 
Oh, teach them that wealth and luxury alone 
can never create happiness, and that love can 
transfigure and gild the humblest home! Im- 
plore them to avoid the wine cup and every 
other that can intoxicate, and to sign and keep 
every pledge that can bind and keep them in 
safe paths in this life, and prepare them for 
that which is to come. For oh, if they do not, 
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When she was about twelve years old, she 
and her young lover were conditionally en- 
gaged. Had she married him, and had he 


| proved as agreeable a husband as he had friend 
the careless and unwary, to avoid the rocks | 


they may, like me, be led to ruin, shame, tem- | 


poral, spiritual, and—God grant it may not 
be—eternal !’’ 

These were poor Isabel’s last words. A few 
more struggles, and all for this life was over, 
and her sinful, yet, as we trust, penitent soul, 
had gone up to God. Tender and pitiful were 
the tears shed by the poor washerwoman, and 


and lover, Josephine’s life must have been a 
very happy one. Fate had otherwise decreed. 
The boy was sent away from home, letters be- 
tween the youthful pair were intercepted by 
their parents, and Josephine thus early learned 
one of life’s saddest lessons—the loving in vain. 
Her health became visibly affected. A dark 
shadow hovered over all the beautiful scenes 
she had once so much enjoyed, a sense of lone- 


| liness was always with her in her sleeping as 


well as waking hours. 

Afterwards another sorrow came in the death 
of her only sister, Maria. The beautiful Maria 
had been the affianced of Alexandre de Beau- 


| harnois, son of the Marquis de Beauharnois, 


Willard and Mary Gray, as they performed | 
the last sad offices for poor Isabel and her | 


dead babe, and a day or two after laid her in | 
Nor could | 


her last resting-place on earth. 
they return again to their life-work without 
feeling more than ever before the worth of one 
human soul, and the solemnity and importance 


of the mission to which they felt as if God had | 


called them. And oh, may we all feel this as 
we pursue our life-work, and conscientiously 
exert what influence we possess for the benefit 
of all around us! 


JOSEPHINE. 


BY JOSEPHINE ROBBINS FULLER. 








No woman ever lived, outside the pale of 
ecclesiastical history, about whom so much has 


been said, written, and sung, as the good and | 


gifted Josephine. 

The Island of Martinique is famed for hav- 
ing been her birthplace. She was born here 
the 29th day of June, 1763. Her family name 
was Tascher. Her father was a man of some 
wealth and more ambition. Her mother was 
a sensible, cultivated woman, of a mild, unim- 
passioned temperament, and partial to her 


eldest daughter, Maria, whilst the vivacious | 


and enthusiastic Josephine was her father’s 
favorite. Madame de Tascher often gave fétes, 
which were frequented by the young creoles of 
the island and her younger daughter, but rarely 
by the sedate elder one. 

In her early childhood, Josephine possessed 
everything that could add to her happiness ; 
kind friends, beautiful scenery, innocent amuse- 
ments, and the constant society of a young boy 
friend and lover. Her life was one scene of 
blissful enchantment, sunshine in her heart, 
and sunshine all about her. 


and after her death her ambitious relatives de- 
cided that Josephine should take her sister’s 
place in spite of the repugnance of the young 
Viscount Beauharnois, as well as Josephine’s 
aversion to the union. 

Officious relatives at length succeeded in 
joining together their unwilling hands, and the 
discontented couple, as might have been ex- 
pected, disagreed, were jealous of each other, 
and finally separated after having been the 
parents of two children, Eugene and Hortense. 
The marquis tried to obtain a divorce from 
Josephine, but was unsuccessful ; he, however, 
took from her the custody of her son, and she 
returned to her childhood’s home with her 
daughter. After the lapse of two years they 
were reconciled, and the family were all to- 
gether. Thus they tranquilly lived for some 
months, until the French Revolution, with all 
its horrors, burst upon them, and Beauharnois 
was cast into prison. 

His wife tried every means in her power to 
save him, until the dark, suspicious eye of the 
bloody Robespierre fell upon her, and she was 
likewise imprisoned. Beauharnois was exe- 
cuted. Her illness, on receiving this intelli- 
gence, delayed the carrying out of her own 
sentence of death, and the timely execution of 
the frightful tyrant restored her to liberty. 

Through Tallien’s exertions, Madame Beau- 
harnois obtained a compensation for her se- 
questered estates, so that, by practising econo- 
my, she was enabled to secure for herself and 
family a livelihood. She lived in retirement, 
and was devoted to her children. She was at 
this time about thirty years old, of medium 
height, with faultless symmetry of person, and 
dignified and graceful in her manner. Her fea- 
tures were of a Grecian cast, small and finely 
modelled. The general expression of her coun- 
tenance was mild and amiable. Her eyes were 
deep blue, clear, brilliant, and usually half 
concealed under their long silken eyelashes. 
Her hair was a gold-tinted brown, her com- 
plexion of almost dazzling whiteness. Her 
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smile was charming, and the tones of her voice 
uncommonly sweet. Her mind was one of su- 
perior intelligence, and had been improved 
both by books and her experience. She hada 
great love for the beautiful in nature and in 
art, therefore she dressed with exquisite taste. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was now in the first 
flush of his rising glory, and was received in 
society as a distinguished guest. Josephine 
met him at the home of a friend, and we think 
must have loved him from the first, although, 
womanlike, she expresses her aversion to him 
in her journal. But does she not betray an 
emotion akin to sudden love, when she con- 
fesses that a violent shudder seized her on see- 
ing him approach? Doubtless there were many 
things in his aypearance and character that she 
disliked. His lack of delicacy must often have 
wounded the sensibility of a refined lady. His 
too frequent want of compassion for the suffer- 
ings of others must often have hurt the noble 
nature of the woman who had learned univer- 
sal sympathy from ker own great sorrows. 
His imperious egotism must have frequently 
disgusted her, whose high-souled magnanimity 
had taught her the greatest of moral truths— 
that the good of the many was rather to be de- 
sired than the happiness of the few. But he 
had many traits that challenged her admira- 
tion. His talents, his energy, his shrewdness, 
his wit—even his eccentricities, all combined 
to render him an object worthy the commenda- 
tion of a handsome and gifted woman. And 
with many persons the attachment is uncom- 
monly strong where they can greatly admire 
at the same time that they sincerely condemn. 
The shining radiance with which they are so 
intoxicated and bewildered, though it may not 
obscure the dark spots that torture and pain 
them, and that appeal to reason to break the 
fascinating chains that bind them, often only 
make visible the bleakness, the desolation, the 
melancholy that would be theirs without their 
charmer, and they impatiently put from their 
eyes the blemishes that mar the beauty of their 
idol, and bow down again more hopelessly en- 
Siaved than before. 

Without doubt this was Josephine’s experi- 
ence. Nor is it surprising. She possessed 
great capacity for loving. In her former mar- 
riage her heart had fed on the husks of a forced 
attachment, which, though it finally was wisely 
regulated by reason and reflection, yet would 
never fully satisfy the demands of an ardent, 
affectionate nature. So it is not strange that 
Josephine’s soul, long repressed, loved and 
thrilled now with the blissful intoxication of 
completeness ; then she hesitated, and loved 
again more madly than ever; thus she wav- 
ered and loved, and loved and wavered, until 
her whole soul went out to him with a fervor, 
an intensity, an entireness, that only one with 





heart had been for so many years so lonely, 
could have fe!t. God pity the man or the wo- 
man who loves like this and lovesin vain! 

In return for all this affection, Napoleon 
gave Josephine what he could. He was a sub 
lime egotist, and his heart was quite filled with 
the image of himself. Nevertheless, his vanity 
was flattered by the discovery that he was pre- 
ferred by such an engaging woman, besides he 
believed that a union with her would help him 
in the promotion of his ambitious and worldly 
schemes. They were accordingly married in 
Paris, March 9th, 1796. For several years, 
Josephine experienced more happiness than is 
common to the lot of mortals. She knew the 
bliss of loving and being loved. She had great 
influence over Napoleon. She was able to 
gratify her elegant tastes, and give bountifully 
to the needy. She could often assuage the sor- 
rows of others, and this is a great felicity toa 
benignant person. She visited rare, natural 
scenery with Napoleon, and the bewildering 
spell that wild, free, untrained nature flings 
over an imaginative mind, was intensified by 
the presence of him she most loved. In gay 
saloons, in courtly throngs, in the witcheries 
of lamplight, Napoleon’s self was the magic 
that brightened these, to her, with unreal 
splendor. 

In his absence she was cheered by his letters 
full of overflowing tenderness, and the antici- 
pation of again meeting him. Her trials were 
but the thorns incident to the roses. She 
grieved when she saw affliction that she could 
not relieve. She was wretched when the self- 
ish and jealous Napoleon played grand Turk, 
and treated her with unkindness for imaginary 
offences. Many a wife’s affection for her hus- 
band would have been diminished by such in- 
justice from him. But Napoleon’s disagree- 
able moods did not have this effect on the amia- 
ble Josephine. He was the sun of her existence. 
She rejoiced in the unclouded beams of his 
favor, and mourned when a shadow came be- 
tween them. She was gratified with his in- 
creasing popularity, delighted when he was 
made First Consul of France, because she 
really believed that it was for the interest of 
the French nation. She was not pleased when 
the consulship was given him for lifee <A 
haunting fear had for some time past oppressed 
her, a fear that Napoleon’s own vague hints 
and significant acts had given a form. He 
grew distant towards her, more than once 
sighed that he had no heir to perpetuate his 
name and inherit his glory. He might divoree 
her. Besides, she had sufficient insight into 
his character to know that he would not stop 
here. She knew that his eyes were already 
fixed on a throne, and she was not surprised 
when, a year later, he and she were made Em- 
peror and Empress of France. It all seemed 


her great capability for tenderness, one who | like a solemn, gorgeous mockery to Josephine, 
had suffered as she had suffered, and whose | 


who, when she felt the crown touch her tem- 
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ples, could not hush the whispering apprelen- 
sion that it would not be long ere her sacrifice 
to her husband’s ambition. But she did not 
cherish these thoughts ; she was naturally of‘a 


cheerful temperament, and she knew that she | 


still had influence with the emperor. 

The birth of a son to Hortense, who was 
married to Napoleon’s brother, added to Jose- 
phine’s security, for the infant was much be- 
leved by Napoleon, who decided to make him 
his successor. But the child, on whose life so 
many hopes were hung, suddenly sickened and 
died. Josephine wept over the little one with 
even more than a mother’s grief, for the sad- 


dest of destinies threatened her future. She | 


knew that though Napoleon loved her, he loved 
glory more, and would immolate her, if he 
thought the doing so was necessary to his in- 
crease of power. A year later he made known 
to her bis fixed and barbarous resolve of a di- 
vorce. 

His final decision, although anticipated as it 
was, nearly killed her. She became uncon- 
scious, and was carried to her own apartment. 
For the next six months she was obliged to 
constantly appear in society. To the world 
she was cheerful and apparently happy; only 


God knew the bitterness of her great sorrow. | 


The menacing blow at last descended on her 
innocent head, and she was publicly separated 
from Napoleon, after having been his wife 
fifteen years. 

Notwithstanding Napoleon’s ingratitude to 
her, she was not forsaken by the world. She 
had not been loved merely because she was 
Napoleon’s consort, but on account of her own 


intrinsic goodness, and the noblest and best | 
persons continually sought her society. Those | 


cynics who see such dark and forbidding traits 
in humanity, will generally find plenty of 
room for improvement in themselves; whilst 


individuals who expect real elevation in their | 
kind, are rewarded by the friendship of the | 


good. 

Bright, young faces gathered around Jo- 
sephine, and her kind heart would not permit 
a shadow of hers to mar their innocent hilarity. 
Her own sufferings never caused her to forget 
to aid the distressed, and she wisely sought to 
divert her sadness by constant occupation. 
Napoleon’s letters and visits, however, were 
her only real happiness, and it cannot be won- 
dered at that she felt somewhat of a woman’s 
jealousy when she first heard of his marriage 
with the beautiful Marie Louisa, of Austria. 

With a noble magnanimity she conquered this 
weakness, and wished to be on friendly terms 
with the young empress. But Marie possessed 
one of those jealous, shallow natures, that 
caused her to feel positive antipathy to her 
unfortunate rival. True, the young Austrian 
was not without some excuse for her jealousy, 
for it is probable that she had sense enough to 
know why she was made Napoleon’s wife. 
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| Yet, although she did not love him, she an- 

swered the purpose for which she was married 
as faithfully asif she had belonged to the infe- 
rior orders of creation. 

Napoleon rejoiced in a son, and Josephine, 
in an elegant epistle, congratulated the father 
on the event; but a woman can see how the 
| poor heart must have bled after every grace- 

fully-penned word. She wished to see Napo- 
| leon’s child, and the emperor gratified this 

wish by himself placing it in her lap. 

For a brief space Josephine forgot her sor- 
rows; forgot how often she had longed fora 
| child that should have been hers and Napo- 
leon’s; forgot everything except the tiny arms 
around her neck, and the baby’s soft cheeks 
| pressed close to hers, whilst Napoleon stood 
by proud and happy, his eyes beaming down 
tenderly on both. What exquisite bliss! what 
rare ecstasy! what fond delirium! If only it 
could have lasted! But memory came too 
soon, mingling its bitter agony with all the 
sweetness of the present. 

How Josephine longed for even one moment 
to be held to Napoleon’s heart, to hear assu- 
rance from his lips of his unchanging affection 
| for herself! Yet, though her love was great, 
so was her delicacy, and Napoleon never 
guessed the mingled transport and torture of 
that hour. He and the baby were at length 
gone, leaving in her heart a void, a loneliness 
that nothing in this world could ever fill. 

Napoleon continued to make Josephine his 
confidant, and to impart to her all his plans, 
She vainly endeavored to persuade him from 
his premeditated Russian campaign, for’ her 
clear judgment foresaw his disaster. After 
his defeat, it was through her intercession that 
he was treated with no more severity by the 
allied sovereigns. She wrote him a letter to 
the Island of Elba, and was making prepara- 
tions to go thither herself, when she was seized 
by illness. The best of medicai ‘skill is inef- 
fectual when the heart is broken, for in such 
cases the physical system can give little resist- 
ance to diseasé. She died May 29th, 1814. 
Her two children were by her bedside at her 
decease; also the Emperor Alexander, her 
friend, who latterly for some time had been 
| her daily visitor. 

Only cheerful thoughts seemed to fill her 
mind in those last impressive hours. She said 
that she should die regretted, because she had 
never caused a tear to flow. Such are pleasing 
reflections on a dying bed. She requested Na- 
poleon’s likeness to be brought near her, and 
| it may be 
| “There are such tales of holy marvels done 
| 


By strong affection” 
| that, as she neared the dim, misty region of 
the unknown, he, too, seemed to be there, that 
she heard his voice in low, soothing tones, saw 
his approving smile, felt the support of his 
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manly arm, for his name was the last word her 
lips syllabled. 


It is pitiable to see a man of this slow-think- 
ing kind in the grasp of a nimble-witted, intel- 


Very plainly can we see the finger of God | lectual conjuror, who can make black appear 


writing his Divine truths in the lives of these 


two remarkable individuals, Napoleon and Jo- | 
| mental tardigrade has not a word to say for 


sephine. The wise Father has traced the lesson 
of their lives in unmistakable characters. Na- 
poleon, selfish, cruel, and ambitious, who reck- 
lessly offered blood and tears as incense to his 
ambition, was permitted by God to climb a 
towering height, whence he was fiung, grovel- 
ing on the ground, wounded as he could have 


been in no other way, not knowing where to | 


go, how to turn, nor whither to look. 


Josephine, although she tasted drops of bit- | 


terest agony, was sustained by the conscious- 
ness that she had always meant to do right. 
She had made others happy, and God gave her 
that inward strength and satisfaction that the 
world can neither give nor take away. Men 
reverence her character, and women are proud 
of her. She teaches us that, though often 
rough and stony is the path of duty, we ought 
to bravely press forward, even if we droop and 
faint by the way. Better the sorrow that God 
gives us mingled with his healing, than the 
pleasure that is unhallowed. 

Napoleon’s glory is already fading, and the 
time will come when he will be known only by 
the pure radiance that shines from Josephine’s 
noble character. But the wiser and the better 
the world grows, the more will her memory be 
cherished, for the truest and best philosophy 
ever known—that of living to make others 
happy —seemed to inspire every act of the 
good and gifted Josephine. 





_ 


NIMBLE WITTED. 


As much difference as there is in the deft- 


ness of hand and the swiftness of foot between | 


two persons or among many, so is there in the 
comparative nimbleness of men’s wits. It is 
curious to mark the different rate of speed at 


which thought travels in different brains. With | 


some it is as quick on the word as sensation 
is on the touch; with others it is as slow of 
reply as is comprehension of the muffled voice 
to the partially deaf. With one, repartee, 
bright, sparkling, and to the point, bubbles 
ever to the surface, and is never at fault ; with 
another it never comes at all, or is only thought 
of when the whole thing is dead and done with, 
and the riposte to the thrust would be as absurd 
as gathering flowers for yesterday’s ball, or 
bringing up reinforcements for the battle that 
was fought and lost a week ago. Nimble wit 
is the flying horse of the skirmish ; poor heavy 
head is the ponderous old cannon that takes a 
small army of its own to bring into position, 
and finds, when it takes to peppering gnats 
and midges, that it somehow fails its object 
and wastes its force in vain. 


| white, and the worse the better cause. Hon- 
est, slow, correct, and stupid, the unhappy 


himself, while the nimble wit wheels around 


| and around, flinging flying darts at his good, 


stupid head, which his brains are far too pon- 
derous to repay in kind. Perhaps he will 
remember the right thing to say in the middle 
of the night, when, restless and tormented, he 
cudgels his wits for the fitting word, and stum- 
bles on it at two o’clock in the morning. That 
will not help him much; he wanted it at eight 
in the evening, and to find it now is the rein- 


| forcement over again when the battle has been 


fought and the victory awarded. How great 
his self-reproach and humiliation those only 
know who have gone through the whole thing ; 
who have been speared and spiked befcre an 
assembled multitude, and have had to stand to 
be tormented, unable to find an argument in 
self-defence, or a sarcasm in retaliation. It is 
bad enough to know that one has been laughed 
at, even good naturedly ; been made food for 
untimely mirth, and offered up as the victim 
of the feast ; but it is worse to think that cher- 
ished principles and faithful partisanship have 
been apparently abandoned because of this 
terrible slowness of brain which could not find 
the right word at the right moment, and so 
was forced to leave his treasure undefended, 
or perhaps defended ina manner that did more 
harm than good. For this, too, counts among 


| the sorrows of the mental tardigrade ; he finds 


words on occasions, but not the right ones; 


arguments damaging, because feebly put to- 
gether and clumsily expressed, and by his very 
endeavor to maintain the right he gives greater 
potency to the wrong; by seeking to defend 
his own side he plays into the hand of his 
opponent. 

This is a pity, for, by that curious law which 
makes the more fascinating for the most part 


his advocacy is weak, because confused ; his 
| 


| the less estimable, the nimble wit is oftener 


wrong than right; while the poor creeping, 
fumbling tardigrade has generally that truth 
on his side in the advocacy of which he blun- 
ders so egregiously. Nimble wits, indeed, are 
seldom honest. There seems to be something 
in the faculty of fence, and the power of facet- 


| ting a simple fact so that it shall take a dozen 





sides, and reflect as many colors, which leads 
a man naturally to dishonesty. It is such a 
temptation to shine in the war of wits! and to 
the ordinary human being, fonder of gaining 
the victory over his opponent than of deserving 
to gain it, the elemental justice or injustice of 
his cause does not count for much. Let him 
take as his theme the surpassing excellence of 
a titled blockhead, and he will prove to you 
mathematically that his curly-headed lordship 
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is the future leader of the generation ; that his 
schoolboy essays are gems of the purest water 
in the literary treasure-house of thought; that 
his halting rhymes reveal a poet equal to Byron 
and superior to Wordsworth; that his young 
man’s crude ideas and undigested knowledge 
rank on an equality with the mature schemes 
of experienced men and the experimental cer- 
tainties of scientific workers. Not a word of 
his eulogium is true ; but the mental tardigrade 
is not the one to refute even the most glaringly 
false of these untenable propositions. To say 
blankly, ‘“‘I don’t agree with you,” goes no 
way in an argument ; and the nimble wit natu- 
rally claims to have conquered even where he 
has failed to convince. He knows that he has 
been letting off so many fireworks all this 
time, and that he has simply played with 
words while distorting facts out of all likeness 
to themselves; but, if his hearers cannot show 
the charred sticks, nor put his facts straight in 
the face of day, he is content, and they must 
bear the consciousness of honest stupidity un- 
righteously overthrown as they best can. 

This dishonesty, characteristic of the nimble 
wit, for the most part penetrates deeper than 
the mere intellectual presentation of an idea, 
an opinion, or even a social fact. It influences 
social action and goes down to the very core of 
morality. It is impossible to trust one of these 
very clever gentlemen, these light- fingered 
folks of the world of mind, with anything like 
the simplicity of belief with which the honest, 
if slow, are trusted. His nimble wits, ever on 
the alert, are seldom without an object, to the 
furtherance of which they are devoting them- 
selves; and you cannot be sure that you are 
not being made use of in some occult manner, 
when your intellectual conjuror is taking pains 


to convince you that two and two make five in | 


his private edition of Cocker, and that you are 
all behindhand when you hold to the musty 
idea of their making four. You are never safe 
with him. He comes to you and discourses 
largely on the virtues of Mr. So-and-So, and 
the charms of Mrs. This; beseeching you to 
banish from your mind—which he will call 
great or candid, fine or ingenuous, as it suits 
his purpose—all that you have heard against 
either, and to open your doors and your heart 
to the persecuted innocence of the one, the mis- 
understood magnanimities of the other. He 
discourses so well, that he convinces you there 


has been a mistake somewhere, and that the | 


world which has agreed to condemn and pass 
coldly by these people, is, as usual, a world full 
of iniquity, malice, and all uncharitableness. 
You are over-persuaded by your nimble witted 
friend, and you make the acquaintance of Mr. 
So-and-So and Mrs. This at his desire. You 
find, when too late, that you were simply part 
of a bargain, and that nimble wits sold you at 
so much per pound. 
tion in which he wishes to engage you. Be 


| sure he has his eye on some sly little nest-egg 
of percentage lying round the corner, and for 
| the sake of which he is so desirous to convince 
you that your fortune will be made if only you 
| will join the society which he has got up for 
| the purpose of extracting sunbeams from cu- 
| cumbers. His nimble wits for the most part 
| prevail; and if you are a good Christian and a 
| consistent philanthropist, to your share will be 
left the rejoicing that follows on baring your 
| own breast of its comfortable down that you 
| may line his nest the more warmly. 
A few verbal mistakes, which plain folk call 
| by an ugly monosyllable, come easy to nimble 
wits. Straws used to turn the path of the old- 
| time witch, but he has overcome such small 
| superstitions, and does not stick at the insig- 
nificant obstacle of untruth. When he wants 
| to gain his end he gains it, whether he has to 
slip over half a dozen falsehoods or not; and 
even if convicted his nimble wits suffer no 
damage from shame, or that weak thing known 
to the tender of sou! as repentance, but assert 
themselves anew in the cleverness with which 
they prove that false was true, black was white, 
and that it is you who made the mistake, not 
| they. <A quarrel with such a one brings no 
profit to the disputant, and never any settle- 
ment of the casus dclli. Nimble wits dances 
about you, flourishing his tomahawk and whoop- 
ing loudly. He shrieks out your sins, and pas- 
sionately denies while he artfully conceals his 
| own; and, if it is he who has wholly robbed 
| and half murdered you, will prove as plainly, 
as he proves all other things, that you were to 
blame and he was only the innocent executor 
of righteous judgment. Deprived of your pos- 
sessions, smarting with your sores, you listen 
to the story as nimble wits relates it, and feel 
like little Alice in her Wonderland—in a life 
_ where nothing is as it seems to be, and where 
what you feel and what you believe are sure 
to be all wrong and exactly contrary. In fact, 
nimble wits is a dangerous fellow, however we 
receive him. As a mere conversationalist he 
| is brilliant and sparkling enough; but even 
then he must have a whetstone, and the whet- 
stone is not generally the best pleased member 
of the community. As a social power he is an 
intriguer, always weaving secret plots and nos- 
| ing after private ends, and he is not very scru- 
pulous as to the means that he employs, the 
cat’s-paws whom he uses, or the victims whom 
he makes. ‘Too clever by half’’ is the verdict 
long ago passed on him; and the verdict is not 
| undeserved. It sometimes happens, however, 
| that nimble wits outruns the constable and gets 
| tripped up for his pains ; when he finds that his 
cleverness has maybe made him more foes than 
friends, and there is greater rejoicing at his fall 
than there would be at his reinstatement. 


—- al — 


So, too, in any transac- | 


| Vurrve is like a rich stone—best plain set. 
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‘‘Onz, two, three!’ strikes the great clock 
far up in the tower of St. Peter’s; and its sol- 
emn tones, cutting the silent darkness, fall like 
dead weights on the startled ear of a lonely 
dressmaker, as, painfully and wearily, she 
bends over the gray poplin travelling suit that 
must be finished to-morrow, or the world will 
come toa stand-still. Three o’clock! So late? 
But the language of clocks has various inter- 
pretations. The “‘ding-dong, ding-dong,’’ that, 
to a part of the world, means, “Sleep on, 
sleep on,’’ to another part (to whom Time is 
no hoary-visaged old fellow, with a scythe, but 
a gay, jolly Bacchus, mixing the punch, or 
twanging the fiddle-bow) sounds like, ‘‘ Dance 
on,”’ or “Play on,”’ or “Drink on,” as the 
case may be. And again, to another part, 
whose every waking moment is a barrier that 
keeps out want, the slow tolling of hours 
serves for a goad ever spurring on to activity 
with its relentless ‘‘ Work on, work on.”’ 

So spoke the clock to our seamstress just 





now, and so she works on, thinking all the | 


while—thinking of the coming marriage—at 
present the chief subject of town gossip—of 
Raymond, of the great firm of Rall & Ray- 
mond, to the judge’s daughter—thinking of 
the home that is to be—the brown stone palace 
up the avenue. She passed it the other day. 
How magnificent, with its towers, and arches, 
and balconies, bay-windows, and conserva- 
tories! Thinking of the beautiful bride elect 
who came in this morning to give orders about 
her dress, talking between times with her 
school-girl companion about the marvellous 
silks and satins and laces that are to complete 
the wedding outfit. But the engagement ring 
on her finger, Egyptian in design, a golden 
serpent with a diamond eye, how it glittered, 
and sparkled, and gleamed, and glowed ! 

‘* Ah, me!’”’ sighed the poor little dressmaker, 
‘it must be happiness to have a rich husband, 
a fine house, plenty of friends, and—dia- 
monds!”’ 

“She hath no loyai knight and true;’’ she 
has no loving friends ; she is only an orphan, 
driven for work from her country village to 
this little desolate chamber ; and “There she 
weaves by night and day,’”’ year after year, 
till the pink will fade from her cheeks, and 
strength from her life, and youth and hope 
from her heart, with never so much as a mirror 
“anging before her; and, if there were, no 
_eople passing up and down, no river flowing, 
no lilies blowing ; only the dull red bricks to 
be shadowed therein. 

Thus she thought as she sat sewing; and, 
thinking thus, a little briny tear, out of pure 
sympathy, brimmed over the long eyelash, 
stole down the thin cheek, and, dropping upon 
her silver thimble, dissolved the crown thereof, 
by some magic power before unknown, to 





| tears ; and the indented sides, rolling them- 


selves together in a wonderful manner as they 
slid down her finger, had become a shining 
circlet when they reached the place where 
| rings ought to be. And the astonished dress- 
| maker, in doubt whether she were not laboring 
under some optical illusion, holding her hand 


| nearer the lamp, suddenly became aware that 


it was not from a lamp the light proceeded, 


| 
| but from an immense chandelier hanging above 


| her head ; and its innumerable gas jets, con- 
| trary to all the laws of light, seemed to pour 
| down their yellow rays in the form of an in- 
verted cone, and the converging point of all 
those rays was the diamond eye of the serpent 
ring on her finger. And this diamond eye, 
| reflecting each ray a hundred fold, filled with 
a halo the great room, for the walls of the 
| little chamber had receded, till the moulded 
| ceiling shone with a satin lustre; till every 
| leaf, bud, and blossom of the rich carpet, where 
| was of late but the bare floor, came out bold 
| and distinct, and there was not a shadow in 
| any corner ; till the diamond eye was the sun, 
the immense chandelier only the pale moon. 
Yes, that was the self-same jewel, the diamond 
eye of the golden serpent that had decked the 
hand of the bride elect. 

‘*Where am I? who am I?” murmured the 
stupefied seamstress ; and, glancing towards a 
pier-glass opposite, she saw imaged there, not 
her own slight figure, but that of the judge’s 
stately daughter, draped in that fleecy-white 
gossamer cloud she had heard described as the 
bridal dress. Then she said slowly, reasoning 
as she spoke, like a logician stating his pre- 
mises, and drawing his conclusion therefrom, 
** That is the reflection of the judge’s daughter; 
since I am the only person in the room, that 
must be my reflection. I am, then, the judge’s 
daughter. Ha, ha! I see, I see! 1 slept, and 
dreamed a horrible dream—dreamed I was a 
dressmaker. Yes’’—and again she laughed, a 
soft, lady-like laugh—‘‘dreamed I made my 
own travelling suit ; made it with these white 
taper fingers that needle never pricked. Well, 
well, ’twas only a dream.”’ 

Then a tall handsome man (that was Ray- 
mond, of the great firm of Rall & Raymond) 
came and led her down to a more spacious 
apartment below, where was a sea of faces, 
and flowers, and lustrous silks; and then the 
gentle bride and gallant bridegroom stood up 
side by side, while a white-robed clergyman 
read the marriage service ; and then the people 
crowded around, smiling, kissing, congratu- 
lating ; and then there were feasting, and mu- 
sic, and-dancing; and then, smothered with 
adieus, she was hurried on to the train; and 
then the locomotive, screaming, plunging, 
bore her miles and miles away. 

In fact, it was a wedding so like all other 
fashionable weddings, even to the habitual 
tour thereafter, that, as she sat there beside 
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her husband, wearing the gray poplin travel- 
ling suit she had dreamed of making with her 
own hands, she could not resist a complacent 
smile thinking of it, and repeated softly to 
herself, ‘‘ Yes, yes, twas only a dream.’’ 

Then, through the pleasant summer, she 
grew accustomed to the roar of Niagara, tasted 
the waters of Saratoga, mingled with the gay 
throngs at Newport, looked down from the 
summit of Mt. Washington over the hills to 
the sea; and everything was delightful, de- 
lightful! ‘Only’? one night, or morning, 
rather, when the hour hand pointed to three, 
and, weaty of dancing, she was slowly pacing 
the veranda, arm in arm with a lady acquaint- 
ance, the wife of a congressman, and, hoping 
her husband would come for her soon, she 
caught a glimpse through a half-open blind of 
a lighted room within, where were clinking of 
glasses, and shifting of cards and bank-notes, 
and faces flushed and eager, and one of them 
was her husband’s. She had turned pale; 
and her companion, perceiving all, had re- 
marked, with a low, bitter laugh, in language 
more pointed than polished, ‘‘ Ah! a little skit- 
tish, I see. I was once thoroughly cured 
though. An old horse don’t shy at pitfalls.” 
Then her downeast eye met that of the snake 
on her finger, and the flashing diamond glit- 
tered, and glowed, and gleamed with such a 
malicious light she thrust her hand away. 

Finally, after flitting hither and thither, the 
fair bride was duly installed mistress of the 
palace on the avenue, the brown stone, with 
its lofty ceilings, and velvet carpets, and lux- 
urious furniture, where gay-winged birds and 
plashing fountains made music all day long; 
where every sunbeam slanted softly down 
through silken curtains, and all the air was 
laden with the perfume of rare flowers. There 
my lady walked in purple and fine linen, dined 
from a silver plate, held receptions, to which 
flocked hosts of flaiterers. 

So now she had ‘a rich husband, a fine 
house, plenty of friends, and —diamonds!” 
Was not that the height of happiness? ‘Only’ 
she wondered if flattery always meant friend- 
ship; if all those people who were so polite 
and smiling to each other, and then tattled 
about each other as soon as their backs were 
turned, did not do the same by her. Ugh! 
’twas revolting; the bare idea of having one’s 





every word and action, one’s own private af- | 
fairs, canvassed, ridiculed, picked to pieces. 
She wondered, too, if any one of all those who | 


were so ready to accept of her hospitality, so 
eagerly sought her society, would hold out a 
jewelled hand of help, should she ever be an 
hungered, or athirst, or sick, or in prison. 
‘‘Only’’ she was sorry her husband’s business 
kept him so late, made him appear so abstracted 
and silent when he was home; so reckless, 
like a person trying to throw off a great weight 
of care when he did talk. She “Knew it was 


the care of business that drove many a man 
into his grave.’’ She came to monsieur with 
her fears. 

‘*Was he not overdoing himself?’’ 

“Yes, he was overworked; ’twas a busy 
season just then. She need not trouble herself 
about him, however.’’ 

Nevertheless, one cold winter’s night, when 
she could not sleep, and had sat at her window 
tracing constellations, till the brawny Orion, in 
his everlasting contest with the Bull, had 
pushed the field of combat far down into the 
west, she heard at last the well-known clink 
of a night-key in the street-door lock, and ran 
out to welcome the comer. But what kiss of 
greeting had she for that reeling, drunken 
piece of humanity that staggered towards 
her? 

“Is that my husband?” she gasped; and 
her eye caught the wicked gleam of the dia- 
mond on her finger. 

But, after all, what was there so very re- 
markable in all this? In what way was she 
worse off than the majority of wives? For 
instance, there was that gay Mrs. Beaman, 
who was socially inclined, and failed not to 
attend all the dinner and evening parties to 
which she was invited, did she not often excuse 
her husband’s absence with a ‘“‘headache’’ or 
‘*sore throat,’’ when everybody knew it was 
delirium tremens that kept him at home? 
However, he put an end to his misery last 
week by cutting his throat in a paroxysm. 
Ab, well! thinking of that, how could she 
complain? She would not complain; she 
would utter no reproaches ; she would show 
no petulance. Hadn’t such things led to the 
silence between master and wife of the fine 
brick mansion opposite? Hadn’t many a man 
been Caudle-lectured down to ruin? Besides, 
wine was fashionable ; everybody drank wine ; 
and, if one chanced to take a little too much, 
why, that was nothing uncommon. No, no, 
she would be silent. 

“Only,” while at their morning meal, a 
domestic once came in to the breakfast-room, 
saying a crippled soldier was below, asking 
alms. Now, madame was patriotic. What 
did she not owe the defenders of her country ? 
She had not her purse with her, unluckily ; so, 
looking across to monsieur, “‘Had he any 
change about him?” 

“No!” snappishly ; ‘“hadn’t any change to 
throw away upon beggars !’’ 

She flushed at the rude speech, recollecting 
that in her dressmaker vision she used, even 
in her poverty, to have a penny sometimes for 
the beggar in the street. But this was the 
great Babylon that he had builded, and, alas! 
that was “only a dream.” And the serpent 
seemed to coil itself tighter about her finger ; 
and its diamond eye glittered, and gleamed, 
and glowed, dangerously. She would fain 
have parted with that, in lieu of money. It 
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troubled her. She wondered, did all engage- 
ment rings worry their wearers thus? 

“Only,” she having one day informed mon- 
sieur that the upholsterer’s bill had been sent 
in, ‘Would he look at it?’’ received for re- 
ply :— 

‘“No, couldn’t; hadn’t any time to bother 
with bills that morning.” 

“Yes, but it’s urgent.” 

“To the deuce, then, with the upholsterer !’” 

This, however, was an every-day occurrence 
now. Other bills had come, and no notice had 
been taken of them. The months had passed 
by, and they were still unsettled. Perhaps 
this was customary. She was not used to it. 
It annoyed her. She could no longer pass up 
and down those spacious rooms without a feel- 
ing of uneasiness, almost of guilt. The very 
griffin heads of the carved mahogany seemed 
to blink at her with mocking eyes, as though 
they would say, ‘Ah, ha, my fine lady! look 
well whether this be not a Spanish castle.” 

A boarding-school miss, on a call, quite daz- 
zled with the beautiful things about her, re- 
marking unceremoniously, as boarding-school 
misses are apt todo, “‘How happy you must 
be, Mrs. Raymond! indeed, I wish I were 
you,’’ caused that lady’s thoughts to revert to 
the dream, so long ago, ages now, when she 
herself had envied herself. But, alas! ‘‘’twas 
only a dream.”’ . 

On a sunny afternoon in May, weary and 
disgusted with the small talk and gossip of her 
callers, when the songs of the bright birds 
seemed to her an intolerable discord, when the 
fragrance of the exotics sickened her, when 
the plashing fountains had no more music for 
her, she donned a plain shawl and bonnet, 
and, concealing her face with a thick veil, 
slipped out of a basement door, passed swiftly 
through the streets like one driven by madden- 
ing thoughts, fled on and on, till at last she 
reached the shady suburbs. There, under a 
gnarled old apple-tree, she sat down to rest. 
The wee pink-tipped petals dropped softly, 
pityingly down, kissing her hot cheek as they 
fell. Away down in the clover meadow, a 
white-capped bobolink trolled his wild, free, 
‘Spe, spe, pauperilee.”’ A little brook tinkled, 
and rippled, and laughed, among the stones at 
her feet. Oh, after all, these were better than 
artificial fountains, or caged birds, or hot-house 
plants. 

Presently came the sound of light wheels 
crunching the gravel, and a carriage rolled 
by. There were two within—one a woman, a 
stranger. The other—he holdirg the reins— 
her own husband. 

The serpent seemed to uncoil itself from her 
finger, to stretch itself out longer and longer, 
to arch its sleek neck as she had seen anacon- 
das in menageries do, to chain her with its glit- 





So, whilst sunset’s purple bloom lay rich 
upon the ripening day, she, having no longer 
any eye for beauty, rose up, and tottering, 
trembling, took her townward way, clinging 
to the fences as she went. A passing hack, at 
her signal, took her in; and as she rode along 
gazing listlessly out, she saw, high up in an 
uncurtained window, a seamstress sewing by 
the light of a lamp. 

“Ah, me!’’ moaned the wife of Raymond, of 
the great firm of Rall & Raymond, ‘it must be 
happiness to be honest, to be independent, to 
earn one’s bread, and to possess so much as a— 
thimble.” \ 

Thus time flows on, and one morning, not 
having seen monsieur since the previous day, 
she sat in her elegant chamber with her face 
buried in her hands, thinking on all her misery, 
wondering if that fair, round apple—the world 
of fashion—were not altogether a mere hollow 
outside of gold and crimson, with withered, 
worm-eaten hearts at the core; when her at- 
tention was drawn to the sound of voices in 
the entrance hall below. Dexter, the footman, 
insisting :— 

‘“‘He’s not at home, sir; indeed, sir. It is 
only the lady that is above. He was not within 
since yesterday morning, sir; indeed, sir.” 
Then another voice. 

‘Stand back, man! At your peril you hin- 
der us another moment.”’ 

Then she rushed to the stairway, and, meet- 
ing two policeman, cried, ‘‘What is it you 
want? For whom are you searching ?”’ 

“For a forger, madam,” one answered, and 
they passed her by. 

Then, again, the serpent uncoiled itself from 
her finger, and stretched itself out longer and 
longer—long asa huge anaconda, and its whole 
length was covered with diamond eyes, and 
each diamond eye glittered and gleamed and 
glowed—oh, how terribly! And the serpent 
lashed itself around her waist, and she screamed, 
but none came to her aid. And againit wound 
about her a great scaly coil, pinioning down 
her arms. And again around her chest, till 
she could not breathe. And again around 
her throat, choking like a criminal’s halter. 
And all the while those million eyes glittered 
fiendishly. And every moment those great 
folds strained tighter and tighter, till the world 
grew black and dizzy, and all the fountains 
surged up and roared about her like so many 
Niagara’s ; and all the towers and arches, bal- 
conies, bay-windows, and conservatories, top- 
pled down around her in one crashing, thun- 
dering mass ; and she—the lone woman—in the 
midst of all, and beneath all, stifled, crushed, 
senseless. 

When she came to consciousness, she found 
herself lying on a narrow bed in a little, dark 
closet opening into an outer room, where, 


tering eye, to thrust its fangs into her very | through a curtainless window, the noon-bright 


heart. 


| sunbeams were streaming in—lying broad and 
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yellow on the uncarpeted floor, broad and yel- 
low along the low ceiling, broad and yellow 
over a dark-stained work-table, on which lay 
a gray poplin travelling suit not quite finished. 

“Wheream 1? Whoam1?” she murmured, 
in bewilderment. Then two kind eyes—eyes 
dimmed by time and tears, eyes speaking love 
to all the world—looked in upon her, and she 
recognized the aged Scotch woman who occu- 
pied the adjoining apartment, and who sat 
alone, knitting all day, while her daughter 
worked in the factory. 

““Dinna ye feel better now, my bairn?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, grandma’’—everybody called her 
grandma—‘“‘ever so much better !”’ 

Then grandma sat down by the bedside with 
her basin of hot gruel and fed it to her patient 
from a teaspoon, telling, meanwhile, how, ‘‘at 
the mirkest hour of the night,’’a piercing shriek 
rang through the hall, and, rushing in, they 
found ‘‘ my poor bairn’’ lying on the floor in a 
swoon. When the dear old woman turned to 
go, she asked, “‘ Was it onything more she could 
do?” 

‘No, thank you!” slowly answered the dress- 
maker, raising her finger to make sure it was 
crowned by a thimble and not encircled by a 
ring. ‘I believe I want nothing more.’’ 

Grandma never suspected there was a hidden 
meaning in that ‘‘nothing more.”’ 





LEGEND OF ST. CHRISTOPHER. 
BY AIDYL. 


St. CHRISTOPHER might well be called the 
giant saint, but before performing the deeds 
which entitled him to his saintship was called 
Offero, which signifies the bearer. 

His poverty compelled him to become a ser- 
vant, but he resolved that only the most power- 
ful monarch of the earth should be his master. 
To him he offered his services, which were 
gladly accepted. Offero knew nothing of the 

ower of Christ or Satan, and one day, stand- 
ing beside the king, he saw that he trembled 
and crossed himself whenever the minstrel, 
who was singing, mentioned the name of Satan. 
Offere asked the meaning, and being told it 
was that Satan, who was very wicked and 
mighty, should have no power over him, Offero 
felt himself deceived, and said, ‘‘Since there is 
one whom thou fearest, him will I seek and 
serve, for my master must fear no one.’’ 

So he wandered many days seeking Satan, 
whom he found and joined his followers. 

But after a time they came to a cross erected 
by the wayside where four roads met. 

“When the Devil saw this he turned with 
great haste and fear, and went a long distance 
out of his way to avoid the cross. 

Mrs. CLEMENT’S HANDBOOK. 


Then Offero asked, ** What is this cross, and where- 
fore dost thou fear?” 
The prince of evil answered not. 
** Then I will leave thee here!’’ 
“I fear the cross upon which died Jesus, the Holy 
One, 
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And I flee when I behold it, lest my kingdom be un- 
done.” 

Then Offero said, ‘This Holy One, whose symbol 
makes thee swerve, 

If he more powerful than thou, him will I seek and 
serve.” 

Then turned the giant wandering the pathless desert 
over 

In fruitless search, until he passed before a hermit’s 
door. 


“Thou art right in believing Christ is the King of 
kings; 

Thou canst not serve Him lightly but by constant 
offerings— 

By fastings long and often.” 

He said, “‘I will not fast; 

My usefulness is in my strength, it must be fed to 
last!” 

“And you must pray,” the hermit said. 
not, nor will learn; 

Such services are for the weak, all weakness do I 
spurn.”’ 

“Then,” said the hermit, ‘use thy strength by river 
deep and wide, 

Swollen with rains, that bears away full many on its 
tide, 

Aid who would cross, the small and weak bear on 
thy shoulders strong; 

If Christ thy services accept, thou lt be assured ere 
long.” 


“T know 


Then Offero gladly hastened to the foaming river's 
shore, 

And built thereon a hut of trees, by boughs lined 
thickly o’er, 

He aided every one who came, nor wearied night 
nor day, 

And not one perished where before were many swept 
away; 

For staff, a palm-tree tall he used, pulled in the for- 
est wild, 

Though he would neither fast nor pray, upon his 
work Christ smiled. 

One night, when in his hut he lay, a voice so small 
and weak, 

Called out his name. 
voice did seek. 

He heard it call his name twice, thrice, then sought 
he with a light 

Until he found a child, who asked, “Canst take me 
o’er to-night ?” 

Upon his shoulders, broad and strong, he lifted up 
the child, 

And with his staff began to cross the river deep and 
wild. 

The cold winds, the waves were tossed, with thun- 
der sound did roar, 

And heavier each moment grew the little child he 
bore, 

Until the giant greatly feared that they might both 
be lost; 

But by the aid of his good staff at length they safely 
crossed. 

Then Offero cried, ‘Whom have I borne? 
whole world could not be 

More heavy!’’ Then the child replied: 

“T have accepted thee— 

I, whom thou hast desired to serve, and, that thou 
mayest know 

Thy work approved, plant here thy staff, and fruit 
shall on it grow.” 

Then Offero knew it was the Christ Jesus—the blessed 
Lord! 

Who vanished from his wondering sight, and kneel- 
ing he adored. 


He quickly rose and for the 


The 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


BABY’S SOCK (CROCHET). 

Tuis sock is crocheted with white wool in 
Victoria crochet, which is embroidered, accord- 
ing to illustration, with small patterns in blue 
and white filoselle. At the upper end the 
sock has a border, partly open-worked and 
partly embroidered with raised spots. A fine 
silk cord is threaded through the border, and 
bows of narrow blue sarcenet ribbon are ar- 
ranged on the foot. Begin the sock at the end 
of the toe with 12 stitches, and crochet 14 pat- 
tern rows of Victoria crochet; but in the 2d, 
4th, 6th, 8th, and in the 10th up to the 14th 
pattern rows, one stitch must be increased at 
the beginning and end of each row. Toincrease 
by one separate stitch, it]is necessary to take 
up one stitch out of the horizontal between 
two perpendicular stitches. To decrease, cro- 
chet off two stitches together instead of one; 





then crochet separately, for the heel, along the 
14 stitches on each side, 17 pattern rows, de- 
creasing by one stitch in the first four rows on 
the upper side. Then take upall the marginal 
stitches and proceed as follows for the raised 
spots: Crochet off one stitch as usual ; 4 chain, 
repeat. Then follow 15 pattern rounds in the 
ordinary Victoria stitch, increasing by 1 in the 
9th, 11th, 13th, and 14th rounds, 2 stitches after 
the beginning and 2 stitches before the end. 
For the border, proceed as follows : 1st pattern 
row. Like the pattern row last described, with 
the raised spots. 2d pattern row. Take up the 
stitches as usual, and in the return round cro- 
chet off 2; S5chain, repeat; then 1 double in 
the centre of the 5chain, 1chain. 3d pattern 
row. Like the 1st pattern row of the border. 
4th pattern row. Ordinary Victoria crochet. 
Then follow 2 rows of double crochet, the 2d 
being worked with blue filoselle. Then for 
the sole begin at the toe with 6 stitches and 
crochet 25 pattern rows, increasing 1 at each 
end of the 2d and 5th and 17th and 19th rows, 
and decreasing 1 at each end of the 11th and 
13th, and the 22d, 24th, and 25th rows. Then 





and work the forget-me-not pattern with blue 
silk, and centre knotted stitch of yellow silk. 


- > oe - 


BRUSH AND COMB CASE. 
THIS case may be made of either brown 
Holland or white pigué, and be braided with 





either white or colored braid; the inside is 
fitted with pockets. For travelling, and for 
protecting the brushes from dust on a dressing- 
table, these washing covers are most useful. 


—_——___.~eg——__—___— 


PLAIN DARNING. 

THE diagrams show how to prepare for plain 
darning. Figs. 1 to 3 give a view of “graft- 
ing’ as it appears while being worked (Fig. 
1); to give the view of a patch prepared (Fig. 
2); and to show the patch after it is set in (Fig. 
3). Cut the whole clean even to the thread on 
the right and left side, and buttonhole the 
sides with very fine cotton or silk, or whatever 
the material to be mended may require; ravel 
the top and bottom first before buttonholing 
the sides, and until the loops run clear, as if 
the stitches were to be picked up for knitting. 
Prepare the piece to be patched in the same 
manner, and then sew the edge of the button- 
hole on both patch and hole together, on the 
wrong side, very neatly with fine material, and 
graft the top and bottom. This is the French 
method. We have seen very good specimens 
of this kind of mending, and persons who 
wear spun silk underclothing will appreciate 
the plan. 

The diagrams Figs. 4 and 5 are intended to 


sew the sock together with overcast stitches, show true darning, which, according to Web- 














Fig. 3. 





Fig. 4. 





ster, means ‘‘mending in imitation of the origi- 
nal texture.’’ Fig. 4 shows the hole cut out | 
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Fig. 5. 





true to a thread at the sides, and the top and 
bottom ravelled out, in the same manner as 
when a patch is to be putin. Fig. 5 shows the 
hole with the new foundations made by taking 
up two of the loops at the top, and making a 
stride to the bottom, taking also two loops 
there, the right-side loop being opposite the 
left-side top loop. The loop will require a 
little “placing,” as they are apt to get twisted 
in drawing the threads out. These ‘strides’’ 
must be repeated until the hole is filled up, 
taking care that all the loops and threads lie 
flat and straight. Then begin about three- 
quarters of an inch above, and the same dis- 
tance on the right-hand corner, and ‘‘Swiss”’ 
darn it backwards and forwards; and when 
the new foundation is reached, it must be 
worked in the same kind of way, two threads 
taken up at one time; each time the thread 
taken up last should be the first in the next 
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stitch, and each stitch so made should be alter- 
nately higher and lower, exactly as if it were 
done like ‘Swiss darning.”’ 


——____ oe 


NETTED PIECE-BAG. 

EITHER coarse knitting cotton or wool may 
be used. A bone or wood mesh an inch wide, 
another three-eights of an inch, and a steel 
mesh, No. 15 (bell guage). With the, steel 
mesh net on forty-two stitches. "Net eight 
rounds. 

9th round. Net with three-eighth mesh 2 
stitches into 1, 3into the 2d. Repeat tarough- 
out the round. wv 

10th. With the same mesh net 1 in every 
stitch. Continue forthirty-seven rounds. With 
the same mesh net 2 stitches together in the first, 
3 in the 2d. Repeat throughout the round. 





For the next round net 1 in every stitch with 
the largest mesh. Now, with the three-eighth 
mesh, net 2 into the first, 3into the 2d. Repeat 
throughout. The next and twenty-nine fol- 
lowing rounds net plain with the same mesh. 
Then net one round with the largest mesh, two 
with the three-eighth mesh, one with the largest 
mesh, and the last with the steel mesh. The 
round which was first netted with the steel 
mesh is drawn together with a needle and cot- 
ton, and has a bow of ribbon to cover the 
stitches. A ribbon is run through the first and 
second rows, netted with the largest mesh, and 


re 





fastened at each end with bows of Tibbons. 


The bottom may be darned or not, according 
to the design. 


———_ 2a —__—. 


EMBROIDERED GARTER. 
THE materials required are a strip ef cloth 
twenty inches long, scalloped at the edges, and 
Fig. 1. 





then buttonholed. Holes are cut in the centre, 
and the cloth is buttonholed down the sides ; 
Fig. 2. 





¥ \ 
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an elastic is passed through the holes, and the 
border assumes the form of a ruche, as seen in 


Fig. 3 





Fig. 2. The bow is cloth, and ornamented with 
embroidery. 
—_—— —-—  ~<o S —-— 
BASKET FOR WORK, ETC. 


THE foundation of the basketiis of eard-board. 
The bottom is of an oval shape, measuring four 
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inches in width, and nine inches in length. | 


The sides measure twenty-four inches at the 
bottom, and twenty-seven inches at the top, 
and eight inches deep. Both the sides and bot- 
tom are covered with fine striped ticking inside 
and out. The basket is keptin shape by means 
of a piece of fine wire, which is sewn around 
the top. The upper part, which forms a kind 
of bag, is of scarlet Cashmere, and drewn to- 
gether by a chain of scarlet wool crochet, and 


is finished at the ends with scarlet tassels. The 


Fig. 1. 





outside of the bag is ornamented with waved 
searlet braid joined together by crochet. The 
rosettes are made of the same kind of braid by 
sewing twenty points of braid for the outer 
row, and twelve for the inner. Fig. 2 shows 
Take two 


the method of making the handle. 
Fig. 2. 





pieces of braid and twist them together to make 
a kind of ribbon, between two of these donble 
rows of braid are laid two pieces of stout string. 
To keep the handle in shape, these two rows of 
braid are sewn together at each edge with a 


needie and scarlet wool; they are afterwards 
| firmly sewn to the basket. A row of waved 
| braid is also sewn by the points cf the extreme 
edges of the basket. 


a oe — 


WORK-BARREL. 

THE barrel, which is of wicker-work, is in- 
tended to be used as a receptacle for work. It 
is lined with silk, and may be fitted with pock- 
ets or not, according to taste, or it may be used 








| 





5 


on the toilet-table to hold delicate soiled arti- 





cles, such as lace collars, etc. Itis ornamented 
with appliqué drapes of muslin and net, with 
a buttonhole edge. A ribbon bow finishes the 
top. 


oe ---—— 


BATH RUBBER. 

The materials required are one ounce white, 
a quarter of an ounce of red Seotch fingering ; 
bone and crochet hook. Make a chain of 4 
stitches ; join into a ring, and work into the 
under part of the chain 2 doubles into each 
stitch. During the first 5rows increase, so as to 
obtain 48 stitches. The star is formed by work- 
ing 3 doubles into every 6th stitch of the 5th 
row. In all the following rows increase in the 
centre stitch made over the last made increase. 
In working the ‘2ist and all following rows, 
make the increase, as before described; at the 
points; but in the centre of the deep part be- 
tween the points, pass over the middle stitch 
of each section without working. This gives 
greater depths at the points. Work to the size 
you wish in white wool. 

The two outer rows ars worked with scarlet 





wool. In the last row, make a loop of 12 chain 
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CANDLESTICK-STAND. 
Tue framework, which is of cane, must be 


at one point to hang the rubber up by; at the 
other points work 5 chain, one single into the 












lined with quilted silk, and the circular open- 
ing of the top is quilted. The stand is orna- 
mented with macramé fringe. 





first to form the picots. When finished, work 
on the right side with single crochet into each 
stitch. 


Ce— — 





WATCH-STAND. 

THE framework is of Berlin wire, which must ! 
be purchased. The design which fills it in is 
of double crochet in silk of two colors. This 
may be easily copied from the design. The 
work must be lined at the back with a piece of 
sarcenet to make it neat, as the silk, which 

2 





= 


must be carried from place to place on the back THE material is the rough-surfaced linen 
of the work, would otherwise give it an untidy | known as Turkish towelling ; there is a fringe 
appearance. at the ends, and the ornamentation is braiding. 
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CARVING. 

Roast Fowl.—Slip the knife between the leg and 
body; then with the fork turn the leg back, and the 
joint will give way if the bird is not old. Take the 
wing off in the direction of a to ), only dividing the 





joint with your knife. When the four quarters are 
thus removed, take off the merrythought from c, and 
the neck-bones ; these last, by putting in the knife at 





d, and pressing it, will break off from the part that 
sticks to the breast. The next thing is to divide the 
breast from the carease, by cutting through the ten- 
der ribs close to the breast, quite down to the tail. 





‘Then Jay the back upwards, put your knife into the 
bone half way from the neck to the rump, and on 
raising the lower end it will separate readily. Turn 
the rump from you, take off the two sidesmen, and 
the whole will be done. To separate the thigh from 
the drumstick of the leg insert the knife into the joint 
as above. It requires practice to hit the joint at the 
first trial. The breast and wings are considered the 
best parts. 

I€ the bird be a capon, or large, the breast may be 
cut into slices the same way as a pheasant. 

The difference in the carving of boiled and roast 
fowls consists only in the breast of the former, if not 





large, being always served whole, and the thigh-bone 
being generally preferred to the wing. 

Geese.—Cut off the wing-bone and then thin slices, 
beginning at ab. Serve some of the seasoning from 
the inside by making an incisicn in the apron at c. 


| 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING 


Rabbit Pie.—Skin two rabbits, wash them tho- 
roughly, and cut them into small joints. Have ready 
some lean bacon and one pound of rump or beef 


| steak; cut both into small pieces, place them all on 





a large dish, or on a chopping-board, sprinkle them 
with salt, pepper, chopped parsley and thyme, mix 
all well together, and put them in the pie-dish, add- 
ing force meat balls, or the yelks of hard boiled egys. 
Fill the dish with water, cover the whole with a light 
paste, beat up an egy with a pinch of salt, glaze the 
pie with it, and bake in a hot oven two hours. 

Shoulder of Mutton Boned.—Take a shoulder of 
mutton not too fat, remove the bone as far as the 
first joint from the knuckle, sprinkle the incision 
with pepper and salt. Make a stuffing the same as 
for veal, with half a pound of bread-crums, four 
ounces of beef suet chopped fine, a little chopped 
parsley and thyme, a littie onion minced, salt and 
pepper, also a little grated nutmeg, and one egg; 
place the stuffing into the above incision, fold over 
the meat into its former place, and tie it up tightly 
with string. Shoulder of mutton done in this way 
may be roasted, but should properly be braised—that 
is, first fried of a golden color in eil or clarified but- 
ter, and then putinto a stewpan witha pint and a half 
of stock, and any trimming of vegetables at hand ; four 
or five cloves, six peppercorns, salt, thyme, parsley, 
and bay leaf. Leave it to boil gently for two hours, 
strain off the stock, remove the fat, let it reduce on the 
fire until it becomes like glaze poured over the mut- 
ton, and serve. Another very nice stuffing can be 
made by putting butter instead of suet: alittle onion 
and garlic may also be used. Another way of doinga 
shoulder of mutton when boned and stuffed as above 
is to tie it tightly in a cloth before putting it to braise, 
care being taken to arrange the shank bone and first 
joint so as to appear like a duck’s head, the shank 
bone making the beak. This is more appropriate 
for a cold dish, as it can be very prettily ornamented 
with white of eggs, beetroot, and parsley. The shoul- 
der should be glazed before being ornamented. 


Scrambled Eggs.—Take a piece of butter about the 
size of a walnut, put it into a saucepan to melt. Take 
three eggs, break them, and put them into the sauce- 
pan with a little salt. Put the saucepan on the fire, 
stir the eggs quickly till they begin to set, then serve 
on a piece of dried toast. Take care to stir the eggs 
quickly, and take them out of the saucepan as soon 
as they begin to set, or they become hard. 

Kidneys.—Take four kidneys, divide them as usual, 
put them inan enamelled saucepan, with one pint of 
water and a wineglassful of sherry, stew by the fire 
for four hours, flavor the gravy with some sauce, and 
thicken with flour and butter before serving. 


Devilled Turkey.—Take a cooked leg of turkey or 
large fowl, cut it all over to the bone, pepper and 
salt it well, using black pepper and Cayenne, then 
get some mixed mustard, mix it with about a third 
its quantity of flour, and plaster the leg over with 
this mixture as thick as it will stick, also stuffing the 
gashes with it. When this is done, put it on a grid- 
iron on a clear fire ; serve hot. | 

German Mode of Cooking Turnips.—Eight large! 
turnips, three ounces of butter, pepper and salt to 
taste, rather more than half a pint of weak broth, 
one tablespoonful of flour. Make the butter hot in a 
stewpan, lay in the turnips, after having pared and 
cut them into dice, and season them with pepper and 
salt. Toss them over the fire for a few minutes, then 
add the broth, and simmer the whole gently till the 
turnips are tender. Brown the above proportion of 
flour with a little butter; add this to the turnips, let 
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them simmer another five minutes, and serve. Boiled 
mutton is usually sent to table with this vegetable, 
and may be cooked with the turnips by placing it in 
the midst of them; the meat would then be very de- 
licious, as, there being so little liquid with the tur- 
nips, it would almost be steamed, and consequently 
very tender. 

Goose.—This requires keeping, the same as fowls, 
some days before cooking. The goose is best in the 


autumn and early part of winter—never good in | 


spring. What is called a green goose is four months 


old. It is insipid after that, although tender. Pick | 


well, and singe the goose, then clean carefully. Put 
the liver and gizzard on to cook as the turkey’s. 
When the goose is washed and ready for stuffing, 
have boiled three white potatoes, skin and mash 








ter to a cream, gradually dredge in the flour, and 
add the sugar, caraway seeds, and sweet almonds, 
which should be blanched and cut into small pieces. 
Work the paste urtil it is« site smooth, and divide 
it into six pieces. Put each cake on a separate piece 


| of paper, roll the paste out square to the thickness 


of about an inch, and pinch it upon all sides. Prick 
it well, and ornament with one or two strips of can- 
died orange-peel. Put the cakes into a good oven, 
and bake them from 25 to 30 minutes. 

Cider Cake.—Cider cake is very good, to be baked 
in small loaves. A pound and a half of flour, half a 


| pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, half a 


them: chop three onions very fine, throw them into | 


cold water ; stir into the potatoes a spoonful of but- 
ter, a little salt and black pepper, a tablespoonful of 
finely-rubbed sage-leaves; drain off the onions, and 
mix with potato, sage, ete. When well mixed, stuff 
the goose with the mixture; have ready a coarse 
needle and thread, and sew up the slit made for 
cleaning and introducing the stuffing. A full-grown 
goose requires one hour and three-quarters. Roast 
it as a turkey, dredging and basting. The gravy is 
prepared as for poultry, with the liver and gizzard. 
Apple sauce is indispensable for roast goose. 
Consommé.—Take two pounds of beef (lean), cut 
in small pieces, and a fowl half roasted, and also cut 
in pieces, bones and all. Put*the whole into a sauce- 
pan, which you fill up with common stock or broth 
(cold). Set the saucepan on the fire, and when the 
contents get hot skim the liquor carefully, then add 
salt to taste, and the following vegetables cut up in 
small pieces: twoor three carrots, a couple of onions, 
a head of celery (a pinch of celery-seed will do as 
well if no celery is procurable), one tomato (fresh or 


pint of cider, one teaspoonful of pearlash; spice to 
your taste. Bake till it turns easily in the pans; we 
should think about half an hour. 

Apple Snow.—(A pretty supper dish.) Ten good- 
sized apples, the whites of ten eggs, the rind of one 
lemon, half a pound of pounded Sugar. Peel, core, 
and cut the apples into quarters, and put them into 
a saucepan with the lemon-peel and sufficient water 


| to prevent them from burning—rather less than half 


dried), and a handful of parsley. Alsoadd in due pro- | 


portions, and according to taste, marjoram, thyme, 
cloves, allspice, whole pepper, mace, and bay leaf. 
This done, set the saucepan by the side of the fire to 
simmer very gently for at least four hours; then 
strain the liquor through a cloth, free it absolutely 
from fat, clarify it with white of egg or raw meat, 
and it is ready. 

Cottage Pie.—Mince any kind of cold meat together 
(beef, mutton, veal, pork, or lamb), put it about an 
inch or and inch and a half deep in a pie dish, and 


a pint. When they are tender, take out the peel, 
beat them to a pulp, let them cool, and stir them to 
the whites of the eggs, which should be previously 
beaten to a strong froth. Add the sifted sugar, and 
continue the whisking until the mixture becomes 
quite stiff; and either heap it on a glass dish, or 
serve it in small glasses. The dish may be garnished 
with preserved barberries, or strips of bright-colored 
jelly; and a dish of custards should be served with 
it, or a jug of cream. 

Gingerbread Nuts.—Put into an earthen vessel one 
pound of molasses, one pound of coarse brown sugar, 
and one pound of butter; place the vessel over the 
fire in a saucepan of boiling water, and let it remain 
until the butter and sugar are dissolyed. In the 
meantime mix together an ounce and a quarter of 
allspice pounded fine, two ounces of ginger, and two 
pounds of flower ; stir this into the butter, sugar, and 
molasses; make into small cakes, and bake them 
about a quarter of an hour. 

West-Indian Pudding.—One pint of cream, quar- 
ter of a pound of Joaf-sugar, half a pound of sponge- 
cakes, eight eggs, three ounces of preserved green 


| ginger. Crumble down the cakes, put them intoa 


cover it with gravy; don’t spare salt and pepper; 


cover it over with mashed potatoes smooth at the 
top, and cut it across in diamonds with a knife ; bake 
till it is crisp and brown at the top. A little Worces- 
ter sauce may be considered an improvement if 
onions are not objected to. 

Potato Salad.—Ten or twelve cold boiled potatoes, 
four tablespoonfuls of tarragon or plain vinegar, six 
tablespoonfuls of salad-oil, pepper and salt to taste, 
one teaspoonful of minced parsley. Cut the potatoes 
into slices about half an inch in thickness; put these 
into a salad-bow] with oil and vinegar in the above 
proportion ; season with pepper, salt, and a teaspoon- 
ful of minced parsley ; stir the salad well, that all the 
ingredients may be thoroughly incorporated, and it 
is ready to serve. This should be made two or three 


slices of cold beef, fowl, or turkey. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 
Shortbread.—Two pounds of flour, one pound of but- 


} 


basin, and pour them over the cream, which should 
be previously sweetened and brought to the boiling- 
point ; cover the basin, beat well the eggs, and when 
the cream is soaked up, stir them in. Butter a 
mould, arrange the ginger around it, pour in the 
pudding carefully, and tie it down with a cloth; 
steam or boil it slowly for an hour and a half, and 
serve with the syrup from the ginger, which should 
be warmed, and poured over the pudding. 

A Plain Christmas Pudding for Children.—One 
pound of flour, one pound of bread-crums, three- 
quarters of a pound of stoned raisins, three-quarters 
of a pound of currants, three-quarters of a pound of 
suet, three or four eggs, milk, two ounces of candied 
peel, one teaspoonful of pewdered allspice, half a 
saltspoonful of salt. Let the suet be finely chopped, 
the raisins stoned, and the currants well washed, 


| picked, and dried. Mix these with the other dry in- 


| gredients, and stir all well together ; beat and strain 
hours before it is wanted for table. Anchovies, | 


olives, or pickles may be added to this salad, as also | 


ter, quarter of a pound of pounded loaf-sugar, half an 
ounce of caraway seeds, one ounce of sweet almonds, | 


a few strips of candied orange-peel. Beat the but- 


the eggs to the pudding, stir these in, and add just 
sufficient milk to make it mix properly. Tie it up in 
a well-floured cloth, put it into boiling water, and 
boil for at least five hours. Serve with a little 
pounded sugar sprinkled over it. 

Currant Fritters.—Half a pint of milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, four eggs, three tablespoonfuls of 
boiled rice, three tablespoonfuls of currants, sugar 
to taste, a very little grated nutmeg, hot Jard or clari- 
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fied dripping. Put the milk into a basin with the 
flour, which should previously be rubbed to a smooth 
batter with a little cold milk; stir these ingredients 


together; add the well-whisked eggs, the rice, cur- | 


rants, sugar, and nutmeg. Beat the mixture for a 
few minutes, and, if not sufficiently thick, add a little 
more boiled rice; drop it, in small quantities, into a 
pan of boiling lard or clarified dripping; fry the frit- 
ters a nice brown, and, when done, drain them ona 
piece of paper, before the fire. Pile them on a white 
doyley, strew over sifted sugar, and serve them very 
hot. Send a cut lemon to table with them. 

Amber Pudding.—Half a pound of white sugar, 
half a pound of butter, boiled together for five min- 
utes; when hot, pour it upon the yelks of eight eggs, 
well beaten; line a dish with puff paste, put some 
marmalade in the bottom, pour the mixture over it, 
and bake ina slow oven for half an hour. This pud- 
ding is so rich, it is better eaten when cold. 

Paste for Patties.—Take one pound of fine flour; 
pass it through a wire sieve on toa pastry slab; add 
a pinch of salt and two or three drops of lemon 
juice; wet it with cold water into a paste about the 





a 


same consistence as the butter about to be used; | 


flatten the paste with the hands; place on it one 
pound of butter that has been worked well in a dry 
cloth; fold up the sides and ends of the paste, and 


roll it out the length of half a yard; fold it in three, | bee ih. an 
| as the okra; this is a good addition. There must be 


twenty minutes, then roll it twice more, and so on | Tce cooked to eat with gumbo. It must be done, 


turn it around, and roll it the other way; leave it 


until it has been rolled six times: this done, roll the 
paste to the thickness of half an inch; cut it witha 
plain round cutter dipped in boiling water, turn 


each patty over, place them on a baking tin, egg the | 


top, and with a small cutter make a deep incision to 
form the cover. Bake in a quick oven. 

Toffee.—Put one pound of powdered loaf-sugar with 
ateacupful of water into a brass pan. When the sugar 
is dissolved add a quarter of a pound of butter beaten 
to a cream; keep stirring the mixture over the fire 
till it sets, when a little is poured on to a buttered 
dish: just before the toffee is done add six drops of 
essence of lemon. Butter a dish or tin, pour on it 
the mixture, and when cool it will easily separate 
from the dish. 

Jelly of Iceland Moss.—Iceland moss contains a 
bitter principle, which is useful in some diseases, but 
from which it should be freed when it is to be em- 
ployed as diet. This is effected by pounding the dried 
lichen, and soaking it in tepid water, containing a 
small quantity of carbonate of soda, for twenty-four 
hours, and then pressing it forcibly in a coarse cloth; 
after which, if any bitterness remain, the process 
must be repeated. The moss thus treated is next put 
into water, in the proportion of one ounce of moss to 
one quart of water, then slowly boiled down to one- 
half, and strained through a sieve. The mucilage 
may be sweetened and acidulated; or it may be 
mixed with milk. 

A Pound Plum-pudding.—One pound of suet, one 
pound of currants, one pound of stoned raisins, 
eight eggs, half of a grated nutmeg, two ounces of 
sliced candied peel, one teaspoonful of ground gin- 
ger, half a pound of bread-crums, half a pound of 
flour, half a pint of milk. Chop the suet finely; mix 
with it the dry ingredients; stir these well together, 
and add the well-beaten eggs and milk to moisten 
with. Beat up the mixture well, and should the 
above proportion of milk not be found sufficient to 
make it of the proper consistency, a little more 
should be added. Press the pudding into a mould, 
tie it in a floured cloth, and boil for five hours, or 
rather longer, and serve with brandy-sauce. 





Crumpets.—Take three teacups of raised dough, 
and work into it, with the hand, haif a teacup of 
melted butter, three eggs, and milk to render it a 
thick batter. Turn it into a buttered bakepan; let 
it remain fifteen minutes, then put on a bakepan, 
heated so as to scorch flour. It will bake in half an 
hour. 

CONTRIBUTED. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS, 1872. 

FRIEND GODEY: Some months ago you asked for a 
receipt by which to make Okra Gumbo. I now give 
it to you, with the addition of receipts for several 


| dishes in daily use among our people, and which I 


think your readers will like:— 

Gumbo.—Take a young chicken, or the half of a 
full grown one, cut it up: mix together flour, pepper, 
and salt, roll the fowl in it; then drop it into hot 
lard, and fry it nice and brown. Cut the okra up in 
rounds until there is over a quart of cut okra. When 
the chicken is nearly done, add this to it, and fry 
about ten minutes, stirring all the time; do not allow 
this to brown. Now pour on two quarts of boiling 
water, and drop in a slice of ham; boil this down to 
one and a half quarts. If you desire it, about ten 
minutes before taking off the fire, add two dozen 
fresh oysters and their juice. In green corn season, 
cut corn from the cob and fry it at the same time 


and perfectly done, and perfectly dry, so that each 
grain will stand separate. In serving the gumbo, 
first place a jarge spoonful of rice in each plate, and 
pour the gumbo over it. 

Daube Glacée.—Take a round of beef from two to 
three inches thick, stick holes in it, stuff them with 
small strips of the fat of fresh pork that have pre- 
viously been rolled in pulverized sage ; black pepper, 
salt, and a little finely-minced garlic. Boil two feet 
of a calf or beef until they jelly, set them aside until 
thoroughly cold, then skim off all the fat, and pick out 
all the bones. Put half of the jelly in an oven, then 
place in the beef and cover it with the remainder of 
the jelly, throw in a few cloves; cut a piece of very 
thick brown paper, spread its edge with a paste of 
flour and water, and paste it down tightly over the 
oven, so no steam will escape; cook for about four 
hours. Take it off of the tire, put it in a deep dish, 
pour over it all the melted jelly that remains in the 
oven, and set it aside in a cold place; do not disturb 
until it is firmly jellied over. This will keep for 
many days in a cold place, and is an excellent dish. 

Cushaw, or Potato Pumpkin.—Peel and cut up the 
cushaw, boil it in a little water until soft, take it up 
and mash it thoroughly, add to it two tablespoonfuls 
of brown sugar, and two of butter, also a little pul- 
verized allspice; stir up well together, pour into a 
dish, and bake like a pudding. 

Sweet Potato Pone.—To one quart of grated sweet 
potato, add two large tablespoonfuls of butter well 
creamed, with three of brown sugar, and one tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg or ground allspice; beat 
light the yelks of four eggs and add to the above; 
then beat the whites and put them in; beat ail well 
together, and bake in a well-buttered pan. Excel- 
lent hot or cold; keeps for days. 

Pumpkin.—Make a good syrup of brown sugar and 
water, strain it, peel and cut in thin slices some 
pumpkin; put it in the syrup and add grated lemon 
peel and juice, cook until nearly candied. Some 
persons use mace or spices instead of lemon; some 
do not season at all. At dinner, eat this hot with 
the meats; at supper, it will be found equally nice 
cold. CREOLE. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


NEW YEAR PROSPECTS—THEN AND NOW. 

On “ New Year's Day,” a hundred years ago, our 
forefathers could look back upon an eventful twelve- 
month. A Continental Congress had assembled, 
momentous battles had been fought, a Declara- 
tion ef Independence had been issued, and a new 
nation had taken its place on earth with almost as 
startling an effect to the beholders as though a,new 
planet had suddenly appeared in the heavens. Such 
was the retrospect of the people of this country on 
the first of January, 1777. But their prospect for the 
coming year was dark and disquieting. All that 
appeared to their anxious previsions was a desperate 
struggle between a band of feeble colonies, without 
assured allies, and almost without resources, and 
one of the most formidable naval and military pow- 
ers onthe globe, If they could have foreseen that 
the struggle would endure, not for one year only, 
but for seven; that before it ended every city in the 
confederacy would be occupied by the enemy, and 
every State would be a battle-ground, the hearts 
even of the most resolute might well have sunk 
within them at the prospect. 

Widely different, indeed, is the situation which 
presents itself to their descendants. The year which 
has just passed can hardly be termed an eventful 
one. Its only victories have been those of peace. 
All that the future annalist will have to record of it. 
so far as regards this country, will be that a great 
iuternational exhibition was held, which surpassed 
all preceding exhibitions of the sort, and that a 
Presidential election occurred, giving an opportu- 
nity to the American people of displaying their self- 
control and good temper, under perplexing circum- 
stances. Happy, it is said, is the nation whose 
history is devoid of interest. If so, it must be 
admitted that our country of late has had every 
sign of felicity. 

The prospect for the coming year is equally un- 
promising for the historian, and equally agreeable 
to the patriot. That peace will be unbroken, we 
may well believe, for our country has not now an 
enemy on the earth. All serious causes of internal 
dissension are disappearing, and there is every rea- 
son to hope that the union of the States will hereaf- 
ter be more cordial and truly fraternal than it has 
ever hitherto been. The depression in business is 
passing away, and everything indicates the com- 
mencement of a new and prosperous era for our 
people. 

For exciting incidents we must look abroad. The 
dreadful barbarities practised in European Turkey 
have sent a thrill of horror throughout the civilized 
world, The only consolatory feature has been found 
iu the unanimity of feeling which has been roused 
concerning them in all Christian Europe. In Eng- 
land the awakened conscience of the people has 
overcome and reversed the selfish policy of the gov- 
ernment. At length it has become apparent to all 
that to look for good fruits from Mohammedanism 
is to expect grapes from thistles. It is now under- 
stood that a religion which systematically degrades 
woman, and debases the home into a harem, can 
only produce a race of brutalized men, ineapable of 
civilization. From this time it may be confidently 


| 





Mohammedan government, except for the sole pur- 
pose of restraining it from mischief. 

Of our own work, we need say but little in this 
place. The Lapy’s Book will, we trust, have its full 
share in the progress aud improvement of the times. 
For this end, no endeavors on our part shall be 
wanting. Grateful fur the constant support of our 
many friends, we shall continue to exert our best 
efforts for the diffusion of pure and refining litera- 
ture, art, and domestic science, and to make our 
magazine a welcome and instructive visitor to young 
and old in every home of our country. That a fa- 
voring Providence will shower every blessing on 
this beloved country, and on all Christian homes 
throughout the world, and that the coming year 
may be truly a “happy new year” to all, is our sin- 
cere and earnest prayer. 





TALK BY THE FIRESIDE. 

Mrs. ADAM crocheted by the shaded gas-light, 
with her feet on the ottoman an: a screen between 
her handsome face and the fire. Mr. Adam read the 
evening paper in silence, and then took up the New 
York Tribune. It was his usual mode of passing 
the early part of the evening, and, unlike many ex- 
cellent American husbands, he did not fall asleep on 
the sofa to finish the entertainment. On the con- 
trary, Mrs. Adam had trained him to a very differ- 
ent course from their early marriage days, and was 
now reaping the benefit of her judicious behavior. 
The week after their marriage Mr. Adam went to 
his club, and Mrs. Adam did not burst into tears on 
his return, at twelve o’clock at night, not having 
kept her eyes open for the express purpose. She 
went to sleep, and, what was better, never expressed 
any desire to keep Mr. Adam away from his club 
from that day forward. But she did something 
much more sensible. She was a good chess-player, 
and she made herself a superior one by private prac- 
tice, playing over Morphy's games, and being fami- 
liar with both his and Stanton’s gambits. She got 
up little parties at home, with some simple enter- 
tainment at the end of the evening, for well she 
knew the weakness of the masculine appetite. 

Mrs. Adam knew that the time would come when 
her prettiest warbling with the piano would pall on 
the tired ear. She knew that those personal accom- 
plishments which tax only the admiration of out- 
siders become wearisome; that to make everyday 
life successful, amusements and interest must be 
social. Mrs. Adam had learned this lesson at her 
uncle’s, where the opposite premises were diligently 
inculeated ; but, as often happens in such cases, the 
conclusions were different from those which were 
purposed and intended. 

As she sat in her aunt’s parlor, and looked at her 
uncle’s sleeping face and her aunt’s melancholy one, 
she had often said to herself, ‘*‘ When Jam married, 
my husband sha’n’t go to sleep.”” And Mr. Adam 
was kept wide awake. Sometimes—especially if it 
rained—he omitted his club. Always he remem- 
bered to read aloud to Mrs. Adam whatever was 
interesting to her in the papers. 

“If you conclude to let women vote,” she said, this 
evening, “I will inform myself fully on politics, that 


predicted that no Christian power will sustain a I may be fitted for that blessed privilege; till then, 
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I would rather believe blindly in the regular can- 
didates.”’ 

“But you don’t know how useful you might be in 
consultation. I don’t generally despise your opin- 
ions on any subject.” 

“Thank you; I don't care to stand for the masses‘ 
like Moliére’s old woman. Besides, I have plenty of 
subjects to puzzle me that are strictly within my 
province.” 

“Such as?’ 
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they should each be able to do some one handicraft 


| thoroughly, and so should the sons. Now, think of 


these families in the city who, by the failure in busi- 
ness of the head, are each obliged to sink into abso- 


| lute poverty, because unable to do any one ‘thing 
| sufficiently well for his or her support. They must 
| be dependent on relatives, or eke out a miserable 
| subsistence ly means of the compassion excited by 


“Such as, what is to be done with the class of very | 


poor women in my own city?” 

‘Was that what you were talking about with Mrs. 
Ward, last night ?”’ 

“Yes; her husband is in the legislature, and I 
want her to interest him in the subject of relief to 
this class. It seems to me to require the aid of 
government.” 

“There is something in the Tribune bearing on 
this subject; here—about industrial training. The 
writer says everybody ought to learn how to do 
some kind* of manual labor. Everybody should 
learn and know how to earn a subsistence by bona 
Jide hard work.” 

“IT remember Mr. 8. told us that the English 
princes and princesses were all educated in that 
way. He said that the Prince of Wales, to whom he 
was giving lessons in elocution, one morning held 
up his boot, saying ‘Isn’t that a good looking boot 
enough? I made it entirely myself.’ And he added 
that all the royal children were taught some occu- 
pation by which they could gain a subsistence in 
case the throne should slip from under them. Now, 
if American princes—rich people—would do this, it 
would be a good thing.” 

“That is a good notion of the queen's. I suppose 
if the French people had been willing to let Louis 
XVI. run, he could have got a fair living for himself 
and his family of Capets by his skill as a locksmith.” 

“Yes; but what could poor Marie Antoinette have 
done towards the family welfare? That she could 
mend and make, queen though she were, we read 
from that saddest story of her imprisonment in the 
Temple; but that is something most women can do, 
if they are put toit. What women need, and need 
to feel, is that they should aim at making themselves 
capable of an independent support now, when they 
don’t need it.” 

“But why, my dear, should not they be willing 
that their fathers and brothers should support 
them?” said Mr. Adam, who liked to hear Mrs. 
Adam talk when she was excited, as she certainly 
was at his question. 

“You ask me that! who have seen three and 
twenty failures in business this last month! and all 
of them with families!” 

“That is bad, to be sure,” admitted Mr. Adam, 
pulling on a long face. 

“The bad isn’t that they have lost their money, 
particularly; I don’t know as I pity thei for that. 
What I do pity them for is the utter helplessness of 
these women and children. And then, it is a help- 
lessness so easily avoided. I have no patience with 
parents who bring up their daughters without some 
one accomplishment, or trade, or art, so thoroughly 
mastered that, in case of need, it may be turned to 
account as a means of support. I think every 
mother in the eity should impress this duty on her 
daughter.” 

“But suppose the daughter doesn’t take to music 
and dancing. There are more teachers now than 
pupils, and in every house and from every window 
you hear a tum-tuming as you go by.” 

‘Then I wouldn’t have my daughters taught more 
than a reasonable share of music and dancing; but 


their helplessness. And all this might be so easily 


| avoided!’ 


Mr. Adam was wide awake and laughing. 
“T'll get Sam, and Dick, and John, and Joe each 


| of them a box of tools, and they shall all learn car- 


pentering; while you shall send Julia Seraphina and 
Alice Maud Victoria into the laundry to learn how 
to polish shirt-bosoms, and into the kitchen to season 
the oysters.” 

This was a very dull joke on the part of Mr. Adam, 
and was founded on the fact of their being childless. 
However, it was lost on Mrs. Adam, who always 


| talked as if she had a large family to educate, and 


who disseminated her domestic veiws with eager 


| philanthropy. 


“Speaking of Louis XVI, what readiness the 
French emigrants showed in getting their own liv- 
ing in England! Dukes and counts turning hair- 
dressers, perfumers, silk-weavers, tutors—anything 


| that would give them a decent support in a foreign 


| land. It will bea good thing when our girls and 


| 











| boys learn that labor is honorable. I knew a young 


lady who taught a dancing class, to get money 
enough for a private benefaction of her own, for 
which she did not like to ask her father. But she 
was an English girl, to be sure.”’ 

“So did our friend T., who turned her taste in 
trimmings and millinery to account by setting up a 
shop. It didn’t kill her to fall sofar. We all like 
her better for it, don’t we ? 

“Speaking of millinery and dress-making, is there 
not taste enough in the French female to enable her 
to direct the fashion of women’s dress? The idea 
of a man’s doing that! One is ashamed of the fel- 
low. A ninth part of a man, to be sure! My dear, 


| itis very late! Half past eleven, I declare!” 





A TALK WITH GIRLS. 


THERE has been such a steady increase of good 
taste both in dress and furniture for the last ten 
years that few giris cannot appreciate the difference 
between beauty and ugliness. Our readers may 
smile at this idea, and think that everybody knows 
what is ugly and what is beautiful; but it is not so. 


| The sense of beauty—the esthetic faculty, as it is 


often called—is innate in some people, and from 
their childhood they take pleasure in pretty things; 
bat others, who form the great majority, do not seem 
to have this quick perception at all. It is dormant 
in most of them, and ready to be awakened by proper 
training; butif they did not get such training, either 
through regular teaching or the example and influ- 
ence of their friends, they would go through life very 
complacently, surrounded by ugliness: living in ugly 
rooms, wearing ugly clothes, and even buying ugly 
ornaments, without ever knowing the difference. 
But nowadays it is not so easy to be contented in 
ignorance. There has been a great change in feel- 
ing about all artistic things; and a girl who loves 
beautiful scenery or a beautiful house, instead of 
having her tastes laughed at or snubbed by her rela- 
tions, will find encouragement and sympathy on 
every side. She again will spur on her gir)-friends, 
some of whom, perhaps, are not endowed by nature 
with such good taste as she, but who cannot help 
seeing how much more comfortable and delightful 
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her daily life is made. The beautiful has this advan- 
tage, that when it “comes into fashion,” it is not 
likely to go out again. 

Still, even the quickest need some teaching. No 
degree of taste for music will make a girl a great 
musician unless she be regularly drilled; and even 
the most decided artistic aptitude needs direction by 
those who have devoted their lives to the study and 
pursuitof art. Many girls, for want of this direction, 
are only half successful in their attempts at making 
a house homelike, and feel vaguely discouraged at 
their failure. Perhaps we can help them a little, 
and can refer them to books which will help them 
more. 

Arthur Hugh Clough, in one of his finest poems, 
speaks of cathedrals “built by that only law, that 
Use be Suggester of Beauty;’ and that is a good 
principle to start from. Most of the furniture of a 
room, for instance, is there because we need it. 
Beds, chairs, and tables are in daily use, and we 
would not be comfortable without them. The first 
thing is, that each should be adapted exactly to its 
purpose, should be strongand comfortable. We may 
be sure, then, that if a piece of furniture of this kind, 





| space is too limited for details. There are books 


which is only put in a room because it is wanted, is | 
so made as not to be useful, it is not beautiful either ; | 


and we may also be sure that the best kind of beauty 
is that which springs from adaptation to use. For 
instance, if a chair is crooked-backed, so that you 
cannot sit comfortably in it, and its legs are twisted 


across the grain of the wood so that they cannot bear | 
| compliments she has received, would have risen to 


any weight, the chair isugly. No matter how gilded 
and upholstered it is, the shape condemns it. Any- 
thing that supports weight, from a camp-stool to the 
column of a temple, should suggest sturdy strength ; 
should not only be strong, but look strong, that the 
eye may be satisfied. 

We do not say that everything in a room must be 
useful, in the narrow sense of the word: on the con- 
trary, there are many things, such as pictures, whose 
only object is to give pleasure to the eye. But we 
say that whatever professes to be made for use, it 
shocks our sense of fitness to see unfit for that use; 
and nothing which gives one this feeling can be 
beautiful. So again, if you are going to have any- 
thing made, try to have the beauty of it consist in 
the material and shape, rather than in any ornament 
added from the outside. Carpenters are very apt to 
make a book-case, for instance, cheaply and poorly, 
and then cover the thin shelves and badly-seasoned 
framework with veneering and little wooden orna- 
ments glued on. Perhaps for the same price you can 
get a strong, well-made case of ash or pine, with 
thick shelves carefully fitted in, and with a simple 
cross pattern or trefoil carved in the material. This 
will last a lifetime, and with every year the natural 
wood will look more beautiful. 

Sometimes what a girl has to do, is to cover up 
and conceal ugliness. It is a great pity that ugly 
things should be made; but if they are only old and 
cracked or defaced, wonders may be done with them. 
Chintzes are now made of such beautiful patterns 
that for a few dollars a whole room ean be furnished 
with them. Curtains, chair-covers, table-covers—all 
that can make a room look comfortable and hide 
shabby furniture, is within the reach of a slender 
purse. Corners, too, which are ugly things, may be 
easily filled by shelves, which a carpenter will make 
at a trifling expense; and these shelves can be filled 
with books, or the thousand belongings of a girl. Be 
careful about knick-knacks; very few of them are 
enough. Do not get small and unmeaning orna- 
ments, but save your money till you ean buy some- 
thing that will please you always. 

Some of these recommendations are vague, but our 





which will be of great help toa girl In this way: per- 
haps the best is Eastlake’s “Hints on Household 
Taste.” The papers now appearing in the maga- 
zines are sometimes very good; the best we have 
seen is Mr. Cook's “Beds and Tables, Stools and 
Candlesticks,” published in Scribner. Try to get 
one of these if you can; but remember that the effort 
towards beauty is an education in itself, and that 
your taste will improve and your capacity increase 
month by month. Next to your own room is the 
family sitting-room; and parents will generally be 
glad to hela towards making the house attractive, 
when they find a daughter who is competent for the 
work. Good taste, with some thought and work, and 
a little money, will change the ugliest abode into 
something at least comfortable and bright, and will 
convert an ordinary dwelling into a beautiful and 
attractive home. 


TWO STATESMEN AND THEIR WIVES. 

IT should be understood that the wives of eminent 
politicians are just as retiring, and can yet be just 
as eloquent in their proper sphere, as the wives of 
humbler men. For example, the English papers in- 
form us that, a short time since, when prizes were 
distributed among Mr. Gladstone’s tenants, a vote 
of thanks was given to Mrs. Gladstone, but she could 
not be induced to respond. The ex-Premier, how- 
ever, in replying for her, did justice to her capacity. 
He said: “I was in hopes that my wife, after all the 


return thanks. My opinion is that she is perfectly 
equal to it, and that it isa very hard case for the hus- 
band, who has not had the vote of thanks, to be called 
upon to do that for his wife which she is fully able 
and competent to do for herself.” 

On a similar occasion Lord Lyndhurst, as became 
his American origin, paid a still more emphatic com- 
pliment to his wife’s powers. “I wish,” said the 
witty Lord Chancellor, “you could induce Lady 
Lyndhurst to make a speech, instead of asking me, 
for if she would talk to you as she talks to me some- 
times, she would make you a speech that you would 
not forget.” 

After such testimonies as these, who will be hardy 
enough to affirm that ladies are not qualified for 
speech making? 





ABSTINENCE AND HEALTH.—T wo notable examples 
of the value of regular and abstemious habits have 
been lately brought to public attention. Of Prince 
Gortschakoff, who, at the age of seventy-eight, di- 
rects the foreign affairs and mainly controls the 
politics of the vast empire of Russia, we are told 
that “‘he never drinks wine, and never smokes. He 
drinks a cup of coffee in bed before rising, and eats 
but two meals a day. Retiring very early in the 
evening, he sleeps ten or twelve hours. His regular 
habits have kept his frame in such excellent condi- 
tion that he does not feel the infirmities of old age 
at all.” On this side of the ocean, an eminent cler- 
gyman has given similar testimony from his own 
experience. Dr. Cuyler, in a recent lecture to the 
students at Andover, told them that during a minis- 
try of thirty years he had been kept from his duties 
for only two Sundays. He gave them three rules, 
which he had followed, for the attainment of such 
uniform good health: “ First, take abundance of 
sleep. Second, use no stimulants or tobacco. Third, 
never touch a sermon on Saturday night.” This 
last rule is perhaps not the least important. Night 
work of the brain is always exhausting, and “total 
abstinence” from it, as well as from other excesses, 
should be enjoined as essential to good health. 
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LADY STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITIES.—In the last 
annual report of the Michigan University, it is stated 
that the lady students were distributed among the 
various departments as follows: Medicine, 37; law, 
2; homceopathy, 2@ literature, 60. Some suggestive 
remarks are added on the general subject of the 
admission of women to the universities :— 


‘The experience of the last year confirms the 
opinion we have been led to form by the experience 
of previous years, that women who come here in 
good health are able to complete our collegiate or 
professional courses of study without detriment to 
their health. It is worthy of note that the number 
of women in the university has varied very little 
during the last three years. This fact may indicate 
that we are not to expect at present any further 
rapid increase in the proportion of women to men 
in the university. The great majority of women 
will, for the present, probably seek at least their 
collegiate education in schools and colleges estab- 
lished for their sex alone. But we may well believe 
that the opening of this university and of other col- 
leges to students of both sexes has furnisheu a 





healthful and powerful stimulus to those institutions | 


to improve the quality and widen the range of their 
work.”’ 

GYMNASTICS IN SCHOOLS.—“ ymnastic exercises for 
young ladies are a part of the regular instruction in 
a large number of the schools of Germany. In the 
higher schools in Berlin they have been for some 
time compulsory, and on October 1 the same system 
was extended to all the communal schools for girls 
in the German capital. The chief hostility to the 
movement is said to come from the mothers of the 
pupils. If this statement is correct, it probably in- 


dicates that the exercises are apt to be too severe, | 


which is likely enough if they are directed chiefly 
by men. In this branch, as in others, women are 
the proper teachers of their own sex. 


a Be alth Department. — 





SIMPLE DISEASES OF INFANTS. 


Thrush is often produced by the lactic acid of milk 
formed in the mouth from the milk of the mother; 





to prevent this, wipe the infant’s mouth and lips | 


with a soft linen, every time it nurses; wash the 
mouth with a weak decoction of golden seal, if al- 
ready sore. 

Red Gum.—This disease is of little moment; use 
gentle herb teas, if anything; usually nothing is ne- 
cessary but to let nature take its course. 

Vomiting.—If the milk thrown off by the child is 
merely white curd, it is of very little account; but if 
the matter vomited is yellowish, the child’s bovtels 
are probably constipated ; use gentle laxatives. 

Colic.—If occasioned by wind alone, use anise-seed 
cordial; if from acidity, use magnesia: if from an 
overloaded stomach, give less food. 

Diarrhea.—If simple, use barley coffee, made of 
scorchéd barley; if the bowels need correcting, use 
gentle alteratives, but if severe, consult a physician. 

Worms.—If a child is troubled with worms, its 
cheeks will be bright red, while the color around its 
mouth will be pale, breath fetid, appetite irregular, 
and the nose troubled with itching: it often starts in 
its sleep, and is sometimes thrown into convulsions. 
Sage tea is a simple remedy, it should be sweetened 
and drank warm; salt and water, or turpentine, will 
turn them down, if rising in the throat. It will do 
children, who have worms, no harm to eat a little 
pure sugar every day. To expel worms, use worm 
lozenges, or other preparations for the purpose. If 
mercury is used, stupefy the worms with pink tea 


made very sweet, the day before the calomel is taken. 
To expel pin worms, use sulphur and honey, but 
these are better brought away by clysters of lard 
and turpentine. 

Croup.—The symptoms are a peculiar hoarse cough, 
which is well known when heard, though difficult to 
describe. For simple croup symptoms, use wine of 
ipecac ; for a child of six months, use one-third of a 
teaspoonful of the ipecac to a tablespoonful of sweet- 
ened water, repeat often enough to keep the stomach 
nauseated ;: apply to the throat and chest, lard spread 
on thin paper; if there is no ipecac at hand, give 
goose, sweet, or castor-oil, mixed in mola-ses; garlic 
syrup is useful in a hoarse cold, but it siould not be 
used after the membrane has formed. The wine of 
ipecac should always be kept in the house when there 
are young children inthe family. If the simple reme- 
dies do not, within a few hours, afford relief, consult 
a physician immediately. It is the colds that are the 
longest developing the croups that are the most fatal ; 
in such cases, the membrane is often formed before 
the mother suspects danger. The writer knew of 
one instance of a child being saved, who was almost 
gone with this disease, by excessive bleeding; he 
was bled until he fainted from loss of blood, and 


| when recovered from the faint, breathed perfectly 


free. It was, however, in this case, the last resort of 
the physician to save his life, and when he fainted, 
was himself uncertain about his breathing again. 
Watch the symptoms of this disease with the utmost 
care, if you would learn to control it. 

Whooping-cough.—Ilf possible, keep all young chil- 
dren from the contagion. A child should reach its 
sixth year before taking the disease. If the child 
has not been vaccinated before taking the cough, 
have it done immediately, and it will generally break 
up the cough. If a child commences to cough in the 
spring, it will usually recover during the hot weather 
of summer; butif the disease commences in the fall, 
they will cough until the next spring, with fine, clear 
weather. Sweet-oi] and molasses, cochineal and 
water sweetened with loaf-sugar, or a tea of sweet 
alder (not the poison), made into tea, and sweetened 
with honey or sugar, are all useful, but the cough 
will take its course, unless vaccination is performed, 
no matter what medicine is used. 

Measles.—The first symptoms resemble a slight 
cold; the eyes are weak, and discharge a watery 
fluid; the patient coughs, and appears languid; if 
this disease is preceded or followed by the whoop- 
ing-cough, it is often fatal; both diseases very much 
affecting the lungs. The chief danger from measles 
is in the inflammation of the lungs; some seasons it 
is so very light as to require no medical advice; 
when this is the case, use light diet, keep the body 
open by gentle laxatives, avoid currents of cold air, 
keep the temperature neither warm nor cold; if the 
measles come out well, and the cough is not severe, 
there will be but little trouble. Nursing infants usn- 
ally feel the effects of this disease less than older 
children. 

Injuries from FallsPrevented.—If a child, in fall- 
ing, hurts the head, on no account allow it to sleep 


| for several hours; bathe its head with cold water, 





and givea gentle cathartic; if this plan of treatment 
is pursued, but few falls would produee the sad re- 
sults which too often follow in their wake. If in 
falling, the bruise appears like a bag of water, wet 
paper in camphor, and change it often, until the 
water is absorbed. If bruised to discolor, bind on 
brown paper wet in vinegar; if a limb is injured, 
swathe it in a cloth wet in wormwood and vinegar ; 
for a sudden cold, induce perspiration, and give gen- 
tle cathartics. For scarlet fever, consult a physician. 

For CankerSore Mouth.—Use immediately, a cor- 
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rective for the stomach ; and in the spots, sage, honey, 
and alum, simmered together and strained. 

For Eruptions, use cream of tartar and sulphur, 
equal parts, mixed in molasses; give what would lie 
on a five-cent piece three times daily. 

For Earache in an infant, use roast onion or almond 
oil. For an overdose of paregoric, use strong coffee ; 
for clysters to move the bowels only, molasses and 
water warmed blood-heat. 

In Convulsions, put the child in a warm bath, and 
send immediately for the physician; if the convul- 
sions are from worms, force open the mouth and 
get down spirits of turpentine and sugar: if there is 
none in the house, use salt and water. 

Rhubarb Syrup for Infants.—One tablespoonful of 
best pulverized rhubarb, one teaspoonful of pear!- 
ash, two gills of soft water, two gills of best French 
brandy, and loaf-sugar sufficient to make a rich 
syrup; shake it together briskly, and let it stand 
twenty-four hours. For a cure of severe bowel com- 
plaint, give a teaspoonful every two hours until it 
operates, and afterwards three times each day. For 
slight diarrhoea, give three times daily, until the dis- 
ease is removed. 

Cranesbill for Bowel Complaint.—Pound the root, 
and steep it until the strength is extracted; a dose 
for a grown person is a teacupful of the infusion, 
three times each day. Root and herb teas should be 
covered tight while steeping. This is an astringent 
tonic for obstinate diarrhoeas, after the stomach has 
been corrected, and will often cure when other means 
fail. 








Literary Aotices. 





From T. B. Peterson & Brotuers, Philada. :— 

EDINA; or, Missing Since Midnight. By Mrs. 
Henry Wood, author of ‘* East Lynne.” Mrs. Wood 
has here produced another of her highly attractive 
stories, abounding in ingenious situations and first- 
class sensations. Mrs. Wood’s peculiar merits as a 
novelist are too well known and appreciated to re- 
quire any special recommendation or criticism at 
this day. 

THE RIVAL BEAUTIES. A Love Story. By 
Miss Julia Pardoe. <A republication of a once popu- 
lar story, by a formerly well-known English author- 
ess. 

From Harper & Broruers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. By 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The handsomest book of 
the season is a large quarto, containing Coleridge’s 
poem of the ancient mariner, illustrated by Dore. 
The illustrations are full-page in size, and are in 
exact harmony with the spirit of the poem. The 
genius of Dore seems especially adapted to artistic 
labor of this character. He is bold, grand, and 
original in conception, and decisive in manner of 
execution. In illustrating some of the more imagi- 
native parts of the poem, the artist almost surpasses 
himself. The two lines, 

“The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around,” 

are illustrated by a picture of weird brilliancy. A 
faintly outlined ship occupies the dark centre of the 
picture, while the moon gleams down in white radi- 
ance on icebergs and floating ice in the foreground. 
One of the most striking pictures of the whole series 
is that which has underneath it the words, 
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‘* Nine fathoms deep he has followed us, 
From the land of mist and snow.” 


Still more horrible is the one above the words, 
“T looked upon the rotting sea, 
And drew my eyes away.” 
Here the sea lays in curdled, motionless waves, 
while upon the crest of each wave grins a goblin 
face. 
“The moving moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide,” 
is represented by a picture grand and beautiful in 
its very simplicity. An ascending moon sends a 
long, broken gleam of light down the ripples of a 
placid sea. Another moonlight picture, brilliantly 
beautiful, is that illustrating 
“*On the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon.” 
It is impossible, in the brief space allotted to a notice 
of this sort, to speak of the excellences of all the 
pictures, or even to indicate more than a few of the 
most striking. It isa book which all those people 
who have read and admired the Ancient Mariner, 
and all who have artistic tastes, will appreciate. 

A LONG TIME AGO. A Novel. By Metta Orred. 
An English story of somewhat inferior merit, the 
incidents in which hinge more or less on omens and 
sup@rstitions. It will scarcely repay the trouble of 
reading. 


From D. AppLEeTon & Co., New York, through 
PoRTER & Coates, Philadelphia:— 

A VOCABULARY OF ENGLISH RHYMES; Ar- 
ranged on a New Plan. By Rev. Samuel W. Bar- 
num, assistant editor of Webster’s Dictionary. This 
book is a proneunced improvement ou Walker’s 
Rhyming Dictionary, which has been the standard 
work for so long; and it will, no doubt, meet a 
hearty appreciation at the hands of those poets who 
need the aid of such an assistant in their poetical 
labors. It is a book of nearly eight hundred pages, 
fully three-fourths of which are devoted to words 
with double endings, in face of the oft repeated 
assertion of the poverty of the English language in 
such words available for the poet’s use. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. A Novel. By James 
Payn. An English novel of pronounced ability, giv- 
ing pictures of country life, with sufficient love and 
intrigue intermingled to make the story a readable 
one. 


From Dopp, Meap, & Co., New York, through J. 
B. McCuLLoue@H, Philadelphia:— 

RELIGION AND THE STATE; or, The Bible 
and the Public Schools. By Samuel T. Spear, D.D. 
The entire subject of the schoo! question as regards 
refigion, is herein treated in a wise and temperate 
manner. The author points where a recognition of 
religion by the State will carry us, and appeals to his 
readers to respect each other’s rights as citizens, and 
ask nothing which they will not as cheerfully con- 
cede. 

ELSIE’S MOTHERHOOD; A Sequel to “ Elsie’s 
Womanhood.” By Martha Finley (Farquharson). 
So many of our young folks have already become in- 
terested in Elsie’s history, as narrated in several pre- 
vious books, that they will be glad to learn something 
more of her, and the young famlly which gathers 
around her. It is a pleasant and profitable story. 


From Henry Hoit & Co., New York, through 
PORTER & COATES, Philadelphia :— 

NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By the author of “ M’lle. 
Mori.” This is a most charming story, of thrilling 
and dramatic interest, the scene of which is laid in 
France during the reign of terror. During the pro- 
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gress of the narrative, we catch glimpses, more or 
less distinct, of such characters as Robespierre, Dan- 
ton, Desmoulins, the painter David, and other prom- 
inent actors in the terrible drama, amid whose scenes 
the main incidents of the story transpire. During 
the lively conversations, which are not the least 
charm of the book, the aim, character, and events 
of the great revolution, as well as the personages 
who figure in it, are commented upon with much 
freedom, but in a strain, the key-note of which may 
be found in the motto from Spinoza on the title-page 
of the volume: “Our duty is neither to ridicule the 
affairs of men, nor to deplore, but simply to under- 
stand them.” 

From THE AMERICAN TRACT Society, New York, 
through THE AMERICAN TRACT Society, Philadel- 
phia:— 

A HAPPY SUMMER; or, The Children’s Journey. 
By S. Annie Frost. This is one of the prettiest books 
of the season for children. The story is a lively and 
entertaining one, the pictures beautiful and spirited 
silhouettes, and the cover is exceedingly tasteful in 
design, and resplendent with gold. It will make an 
acceptable holiday present. 

UNDER SHELTER. By Annette Lucille Noble. 
There is nothing that so demonstrates the advance 
in juvenile literature, as the Sunday school books of 
the present day, as compared with those of a past 
generation. The book whose title we have just inen- 





cation generally, when the system shall become bet- 
ter known and appreciated, and more generally 
adopted. This volume, “ Education by Work,’ ex- 
plains the principles of Froebel’s kindergarien sys- 
tem fully, and gives practical suggestions for its 
adoption. It is a book which should be in the hands 
of both teachers and parents. 

From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York, 
through the PRESBYTERIAN BoakD OF PUBLICA- 
TION, Philadelphia:— 

FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PETER. By J. R. Macduff, 
D.D. Dr. Macduff follows Si. Peter through his life 
as recorded in the ‘Gospels, and strives to render 


| the incidents of that life more real to his readers by 


dwelling upon the scenery and circumstances. Dr. 
Macduft’s own visit to Palestine enables him to pic- 
ture these surroundings with great vividness. His 
style is somewhat diffuse. 

UNCLE JOE’S THANKSGIVING. By Julia A. 
Mathews. Miss Mathews is a practised writer for 
children, and tellsa story easily and simply, with just 
the detail which young people like, and with a sound 
morality pervading every page. The account of 
Frank's temptation and fail, his repentance and 
amendment, will be welcome to many boys and girls 


| in the holidays. 


tioned, is one of the very best of modern books, in- | 


tensely interesting, yet teaching the highest lessons 
of true morality and religion. It is a book which 
will interest old and young alike. 

MAY STANHOPE AND HER FRIENDS. By 
Margaret Sangster. A good, wholesome book for 
girls to féad, written in a lively, amusing style, but 
indicating the duties of life, and inculeating lessons 
of earnestness and high endeavor. 

HER LITTLE WORLD. By Sarah E. Chester. 
This is another book of the same class as that which 
we have just noticed ; if possible, more lively and en- 
tertaining, while it is quite as instructive in its cha- 
racter. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE STREETS. By a Lon- 
don rambler. This book contains a series of papers 
describing different phases of the nether life in Lon- 
don. It isintrinsically English in its character, both 
as to its descriptions and its methods of improve- 
ment; though a reflection of the life therein de- 
scribed may be found in some of our larger cities, 
ana its suggestions need not be wholly thrown away. 
It is a book which should command the attention of 
all who are concerned in the welfare of humanity. 

A NIGHT AND A DAY: also “ Apple-tree Court,” 
and “The Worth of a Baby.” By Hesba Stretton. 
The three stories which this book contains are of a 
character which will interest and profit grown peo- 
pie as well as children. The last, “* The Worth of a 
Baby,” is especially touching. 

LITTLE STORIES FOR GOOD LITTLE PEO- 
PLE. The chief charm of this little book will be that 
every alternate page is occupied by a picture; and 
that these pictures are appreciated by the little ones, 
we have already had practical demonstration. 

THE NEW EDUCATION BY WORK, According 
to Froebel’s Method. By Bertha yon Marenholtz- 
Buelow. Translated by Mrs. Horace Mann, with 
the assistance of Prof. Leopold Noa. The establish- 
ment of kindergarten schools in various sections of 
the country, through the energy of Mrs. Mann and 
Miss Peabody, has awakened interest in the subject 
of the proper training of young children. That 
Froebel’s method is the correct one, there can be no 
doubt; and we predict a wonderful advance in edu- 


From RoBerts BrotneEerRs, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

WENDERHOLME. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
This is a new edition of a work which had in its day 
a@ decided success, 23 a three volume novel, and 
which the author has cut down with good effect to 
the compass of 433 pages. The scene is laid in Lan- 
cashire, and the contrasts of Lancashire life are de- 
picted with the graphic power which belongs to Mr. 
Hamerton both as painter and author. There isa 


| moderation, a quietness of style, and withal a con- 





tinual variety about the book which will be familiar 
to readers of ** The Intellectual Life.”” An exceed- 
ingly well-informed and pleasant companion is talk- 
ing to us, and we are amused and instructed with. 
out effort. 

DEIRDRE. “No Name” Series. This poem has 
already attracted much attention, and given rise to 
much speculation as to its authorship. It is in the 
style of Morris, asmooth narration; the plot is laid 
in the legendary history of Ireland. Deirdré is the 
heroine, and the story of her love and death is a pro- 
foundly touching one. We may hereafter give some 


| extracts from the book in our Table. 


BLTS OF TALK FOR YOUNG FOLKS. By 
H. H. There is a sincere pleasure in finding an 
author’s name which tells us at once that we may 
look forward to a treat. “H. H.” is always and 
evenly good. She is not ambitious, but she achieves 
whatever she attempts. This is an entertaining 
book, for young and old as well; and so much sound 
advice is pleasantly conveyed, that the talks will be 
useful as well as amusing. 

WIT, HUMOR, AND SHAKSPEARE. By John 
Weiss. Mr. Weiss has brought together. not only 
the many instances of wit scattered through the 
plays of Shakspeare, but a number of other bon- 
mots, some of which will be new to our readers, and 
all are refreshing to repeat. To these the author has 
added a careful and thoughtful analysis of many of 
the plays. We cannot but think that Mr. Weisstloes 
himself injustice by his occasional obscurity of lan- 
guage and forced metaphors. When we have de 
ciphered his meaning, it commends itself to our un- 
derstanding and appreciation ; but few will have the 
patience to do this. Let him write his next book so 
he who runs may read. 
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THE WISDOM SERIES. I. Selections from the 
Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. IL. Se- 
lections from the Imitation of Christ. These two 
charming little volumes are rightly named. They 
give us in dramatic contrast, the thoughts of the 
wisest and best of pagans, with the most famous 
manual inspired by the spirit of Christianity. The 
resemblances and differences between the two might 
furnish the subject for much thought and long dis- 
course. It was a happy idea to publish them in the 
same series. These little books, tastefully bound, 
are sold at fifty cents each. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, an old repository of 
all the best literature in our language, is before us. 
These British journals and magazines, condensed in 
one American pamphlet, have become so naturalized 
in the New World, that we may soon be able to claim 
a place beside our British cousins and Scotikindred 
in the preparation of the intellectual good things of- 
fered so freely in the living work. At present, how- 
ever, we shall keep faith with the editors of the past 
years. We need only say that, the best of all, the 
magazine is published in Boston as a weekly—price 
eight dollars; well worth double that sum. 





Prod ’ ¥ 
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NINETY-FOURTH VOLUME—559TH NUMBER. 

As usual at the commencement of a new volume, 
and a new year, the publisher of the Lapy’s Book 
returns his thanks to his former patrons, and appeals 
to them for a renewal of their subscriptions, confi- 
dent that such an appeal will be met with a generous 
response on their part. The ladies of America have 
long been aware of the usefulness of the Book—in 
improving the mind and the heart in every way cal- 
culated to raise woman to the highest standard of 
perfection, and they will not give it up. We have 
an abundance of literature on file that will enable 
us to carry out our idea of what a publisher should 
publish for the benefit of those for whom he caters. 
In addition to this, there need be no fear of a falling 
off in the interest that will be taken in the Book, 
owing to its having been published so many years, 
as the proprietor has availed himself of the infusion 
of some youthful blood (our two sons, Louis Godey 
and Frank Godey, and Mr. George 8S. Jones, who 
has long been our cashier) to assist in keeping up 
the interest of the publication. Having been for 
many years connected with the Book, they know the 
wants and the tastes of its patrons, and guarantee 
that there will be no falling off in its attractions. 

At the same time the Book, as it has been for 
nearly half a century, will continue under our own 
careful supervision—a supervision that we feel proud 
of, as during all the time of its publication not an 
immoral story or an oath has ever appeared in any 
number. These remarks have been fully verified by 
letters from heads of families, thanking us for this 
eare as manifested in its pages. We have never 
tired of this toil. We have come to consider it an 
agreeable occupation, our efforts having been so 
amply rewarded in increased subscriptions as year 








Major & Knapp, of New York. The title of it is 


“THE MoTHER’s Joy.” We feel sure it will be ap- 
preciated in every home. In concluding our appeal, 
we wish you a “ Happy New Year.” 

GopgEy's Lapy’s Book comes replete with good 
things to please the eye, the appetite, and the brains. 
The fashion department is complete, and a lady of 
taste cannot aiford tu do without GODBEY, with its 
elegant colored fashion plate of the very latest and 
most stylish costumes, its wood-cuts of everything 
pertaining to a lady’s toilet, and its Chitchat and 
descriptive department where we can learn what to 
purchase and how aud when to wear it after it is 
purchased. Every number contains a fine steel en- 
graving. The culinary departinent is always a 
friend to the housewile, particularly to one who de- 
lights in economical variety. ‘The receipts in a year 
would fill a good-sized cook-book, and are twice as 
valuable because practicable with modest means. 
Then the reading matter is s0 well selected and ar- 
ranged that it cannot fail to please. Excellent prose, 
fine poetry, entertaining tid-bits of wit and wisdom, 
who could wish for a more attractive olfering ?— 
Record, Mahoney City, Pa. 


By looking at the third page of cover, our friends 
will see the terms at which the Book and Chromo 
can be procured. An early application will ensure 
an early delivery of the copy or copies that are or- 


| dered. 


GopEy’s Lapy’s Book contains its usual selection 
of interesting and varied matter. Ever chaste and 
delicate in its contents, this old familiar friend finds 
its visits welcomed in our homes, and brings us its 
poenis and tales, its fashions, domestic receipts, and 
many other excellent and valuable acquisitions, with 
unabated regularity and untiring interest.—7Zran- 
script, North Adams, Mass. 





THERE are three fine illustrations in this*~umber, 
that the publisher is satisfied will receive the hearty 
commendations of his subscribers—‘“ Youth and 
Age,” “The Travelling Optician,” and the Chromo. 
No other magazine gives a Chromo as an illustration 
in the Book but Gopry. And see the number and 


variety of other illustrations. 





GODEY’s LaDY’s Book is a beauty, and no mistake. 
Its pages are filled witha charming variety of sto- 
ries, poetry, miscellaneous articles, and notes of 


| fashion, and the embellishments are capital.—Re- 


after year rolled around. This year, 1877, we have | 


procured, as a premium to every advance-paying 
subscriber, a far handsomer Chromo than any we 
have given in former years. For beauty of coloring 
it cannot be surpassed, printed as it has been by the 
first Chromo artists in the United States, Messrs. 


porter, Lynn, Mass. 

IN soliciting subscribers for clubs, remember to 
state that the Book and Chromo will be sent to 
every one free of postage. This is important, as it 
is a reduction from last year’s rates of fifteen cents 
on each subscriber. 

THE accounts we gave in several of our numbers 
of the celebrations that took place at the Exhibition 
grounds on the occasion of “ Pennsylvania Day,” 
“Ohio Day,” and “Maryland and Delaware Day,” 
afforded great satisfaction to many of the residents 
of those States. We have on hand a few of the num- 
bers, which will be sent to any one desiring them 
for 25 cents a copy. 


Our tady friends say that Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox 
is just charming, and we are inelined to agree with 
them, for certainly its articles are meritorious and 
its illustrations grand. What more ean be said of 
this friend of the ladies ?—Spectator, Newport, New 


| Hampshire. 


A LADY recently asked a distinguished member of 
the French Academy of Sciences, ‘“* What is the use 
of being an academician, if you can't tell what com- 
ets are made of?” This is the reply she got: “* Mad- 
ame, that I may be able to say I don’t know.” 
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Tue CENTENNIAL PROFiTS.—The total of moneys 
realized upon concession contracts up to the opening 
day (May lvuth) was within one hundred dollars of 
$290,000; and upon licenses and permits issued since 
that time, based upon percentages and royalties on 
beer and soda, 200,010 75, 
from all sources, frum May 10th to November 10th, 
may be stated approximately as follows: From ad- 
inission fees, $3,813,724 49; from concessions, $290,000 ; 
from percentages and royalties, $2u5,010 75; grand 
total, $4,308,735 24. 

The payments of the narrow gauge steam railway 
foot up about $16,000, and upon the concession con- 
tracts amounts were paid as follows: Catalogue 
Company, $100,000; Rolling Chair Company (325 
chairs, at $40 per chair), $13,000; soda water foun- 
tains, $20,000; six restaurants (at $6000 each ), $36,000; 
cigar stands, $.8,000; Public Comfort restaurant, 
etc., $8500; Photograph Company, $3000; Guide Book 
Company, $000; Dairymen’s Association, $3000; ‘To- 
bacco manufacturing exhibit in Machinery Hall, 
$3000; Vienna Bakery, $30u0 ; Pop-corn manufacturer, 
$8000; Glass-works, $3000 ; Whitman's confectionery, 
$5000; Centennial Bank, $5000; Globe Hotel, $10,300; 
California wine bovth in Agricultural Hall, $5000, 
The four cafés in the Main Building paid each $5000; 
the three in Machinery Hall a total of $7900; and 
the two in Agricultural Hall together $4500. Farley 
& Co., of the Safe Deposit Vaults, in the Main Build- 
ing, paid $5000; and Hazlehurst & Young, for the cut 
flower concession, $3000; the American Fusee Com. 
pany $1000. In addition to the foregoing, the man- 
agement received fifty per cent. of the receipts of 
the Atlantic aud Pacific Telegraph Company; on 
eable service, twenty per cent.; and on messenger 
service by the American District Telegraph Com- 
pany, ten per cent. 


A PROPHETIC itemer remarks: “Palestine is to | 


have a railroad, and the cry will soon be, ‘ All abuard 
for Jerusalem. Passengers for Moab and the Dead 
Sea will please remain in the forward car.’’’ Next 
we shall havea railroad to the top of Mount Arrarat. 


New SHEET Mvsic FOR THE Houipays, published 
by J. Starr Holloway, 811 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, to whom all orders must be addressed, 
and the music will be sent by return mail free of 
postage. New edition of Christmas Bells, very pretty 
ringing quartette or chorus, by Stewart, 30 cents. 
While Shepherds Watched their Flocks by Night, 
grand anthem, with solos, duet, and quartette, by 
W. H. W. Darley, 60. Under the Mistletoe, one of 
Glover’s prettiest songs, 25. Around the Fire, spirited 
Christmas song and chorus, 30. Skating on the 
Pond, Hackelton, 30. Over the Ice We Fly, 20. 
Another Year, for New Year, 20. 

Also: Holiday Hours, bagatelle, introducing Glo- 
ver’s beautiful melody of Under the Mistletoe, with 
beautiful picture title, 40. Winter Waltz, Spencer, 
showy picture title, 40. Kriss Kringle March, by 
Faweette, characteristic title page, 50. Snowflakes, 
by Brinley Richards, exquisite fantaisie, with splen- 
did snow scene for title, 50. Starry Night Galop, by 
Holloway, 20. Frozen Rill Schottische, lively and 
showy, 30. 

Slightly Soiled Music.—We have a lot of several 
thousand pieces, which must be closed out at once. 
They are nearly perfect, and embrace songs, polkas, 
fantaisies, etc. They are published at from 20 to 50 
cents each, and we will send 10 pieces for $1, free of 
postage. No smaller quantity than 10 will be sent. 
In each lot will be included two or three new and 
perfect pieces. Early orders will be necessary to 
sécure a share in these bargains in music. Address 
orders only to Mr. Holloway, address as above. 


WE take great pleasure in copying what follows 
from the pen of Miss C. E. McDowell, of the S:¢nday 
Republic. We vouch with pleasure for the truth of 
the statement. Much more might be said of this 


| truly worthy citizen :— 


The totals of receipts | 


| and see for yourself.” 


“The Centennial Expoistion brought to the sur- 
face a noble hospitality and a generous thoughtful 
ness on the part of some of our leading citizens that 
has never, we think, been surpassed in the histor 
of the world. ‘To our esteemed friend, GEORGE W. 
CHILDS, Esq., are due the warmest thanks of his 
countrymen for the credit he has shed upon the na- 
tion by his courteous and magnificent entertainmept 
oi strangers whom the world delights to honor, as 
well as his tender interest in those whom the rest 
of the worl: either ignores entirely or gives over to 
shame and dishonor. With the gorgeous entertain- 
ments given by Mr. Childs to home celebrities and 
foreign dignitaries, we have nothing to do. The 
character and extent of these have been ably com- 
mented upon by newspaper correspondents through- 
out the civilized world. The acts of generosity that 
have distinguished this noble-hearted gentieman, 
and which claim special mention from us, are those 
that the world at large have never heard of, and 
hever would, save for us, who have in many cases 
been personally cognizant of his good deeds. Nuin- 
bers of poor women, having the desire, but lacking 
the means, to see the great show, have been supplied 
in the most delicate manner with the funds neces- 
sary to take them through it, as thoroughly as they 
wished ; and at least 2000°children have been by him 
treated to the sight and furnished with good dinners 
while enjoying it. The children of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, as well as those of other public insti- 
tutions, including the House of Refuge, were ail 
thus kindly remembered by him; but the most 
thoughtful and considerate delicacy Was evinced in 
his request that the inmates of the House of Refuge 
might be permitted to lay aside the uniform (which 
stamped them as juvenile culprits) when they ap- 
peared at the Exposition, and don new suits to be 
supplied and paid for by him.” 

THE oddities and idiosyncrasies of some wills pre- 
sented for probate would draw smiles from a dys- 
peptic. For nicety and thoroughness of detail, a 
will lately filed at Dedham is one of the most nota- 
ble. The testator resided in Bellingham, and the 
will opens by referring to an agreement signed be- 
tween him and his wife previous to their marriage. 
It gives her the use of a certain portion of the house 
he owned in Bellingham, with use of front garden 
in common with others; also the use and improve- 
ment of one stall in a barn, together with storage 
for hay over said stali (provided she wants it), during 
her widowhood ; four cords of wood, to be consumed 
in the house aforesaid, during her widowhood, said 
wood to be cut off a lot near the house; the use of 
the kitchen furniture and cooking stove, and one 
seat in a pew on the lower floor of the Second Con- 
gregational Church of Medway, on condition of her 
paying one-fourth of the tax assessed on said pew 
from year to year; also to pay all the taxes that may 
be assessed on the real estate. Each bequest con- 
taining the proviso, “as long as she remains a 
widow,” and finally concludes by directing her to 
surrender all, in case she ever marries again.—Bos- 
ton Globe. 

Nore vpon Notres.—An old Scotch lady was told 
that her minister used notes. She disbelieved it; 
whereupon her informant said, “Go into the gallery 
She did so, and saw the writ- 
ten sermon. After the preacher had concluded his 
reading on the last page of his manuscript, he said, 
with a flourish of his arm, “ But, my hearers, I will 


| not enlarge upon this inviting theme,” when the old 


lady cried out from her lofty seat, “Ye canna, ye 
canna, for your paper's gie oot.” 


BEWARE of damps unperground. 
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HOLLOWAY’'S MusICcCAL MONTHLY for January.— 
This is the 169th monthly number of this favorite 
periodical, and begins the fifteenth year of its publi- 
cation. We claim for it that it is the oldest and best 
musical publication of its kind in this country. Per- 
sons at a distance can subscribe to it with safety, 
knowing that it is firmly established, and that they 
will get all their numbers. We continue to prepay 
the postage this year without extra charge, and this 
old cause of vexation to subscribers is therefore done 
away with. The Mont/ly continues to be printed in 
elegant style, from engraved plates, each number 
containing several pieces of music, songs, ballads, 
polkas, galops, waltzes, fantaisies, etc. Terms, sin- 
gie numbers 40 cents: yearly subscription $4. Two 
copies $7. Five copies$15. The Monthly and GODEY'S 
LaAby’s Book for 1877, $6. We have no other club 
rates, and all subscriptions must be for the year. 
Send at once to secure the year complete. 

A New and Elegant Premium, and the most libe- 
ral ever offered. Any person sending in one new 
subscriber in addition to his own name, with $8 for 
the two, will receive as a’ Premium, a neatly bound 
volume of new Piano or Organ Music, which would 
cost in the regular way at least $10. We thus pro- 
pose to give $18 for $8. Subscriptions must be sent 
in at once. 64 cents must be sent in addition, for 
postage on the Premium. Address orders only to J. 
Starr Holloway, 811 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


- DIEU. 

“SPEED THE PARTING GUEST.”’ 
The curtain falls! . . . But,lo! itis transparent! 
Through its silvery tissue we may see 
The golden fruit of ages—gathered here 
As tribute to the work our fathers wrought— 
That we uphold . . . Ye who, from distant lands 
(Distant in space, but not in thought or heart) 
Hiave tasted of our salt, will keep, we trust, 
A pleasing relish ofitssavor. . . . 

As time shall wear his way for you and us, 

Let your mind’s eye be o’er the shoulder cast— 
Look through the curtain that now shimmering falls, 
And see us as we were. . . . Good-bye! ... 
A Dieu! 
EUGENE H. Munpay. 

Philadelphia, November 15, 1876. 

TALKERS, AND THE DIFFERENT KInDs OF THEM.— 
There are a small class of men, says the London Ez- 
aminer, who mistake declamation for conversation. 
Coleridge was a good talker, but he spoilt it by too 
much declamation. The declamation of Coleridge 
was, however, instructive and brilliant, but the dec- 
lamation of the modern literateur can hardly, by any 
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earns a miserable pittance by making bricks with- 
out straw, and he acquires the painful art of going 
on talking for any length of time about absolutely 
nothing. He is horribly vapid on nearly every sub- 
ject, but he prattles to his unfortunate listeners like 
a viant rejoicing torun his cours® Among young 
ladies in the country he can, however, generally in- 
sure both attention and applause. 

The most spurious kind of talker is the middle- 
aged college don who has spent his vacation on the 
continent, and who steals his new views and inter- 
pretations from foreign magazines. This is a very 
easy road to reputation for sound learning in one of 
our universities. The most affected talker is the 
young college don who solves the enigma of Free 
Will and constructs a philosophy of being in twenty 
minutes. He is fond of parading his small knowl- 
edge of Hegeiand Herbert Spencer, and he is always 


| expressing his deep regret that tlife university does 
| not allow him a large endowment for the purposes 


of research. He is a man whom only an esoteric au- 
dience can appreciate or bring out to his best. To 
the common vulgar herd he is only a bore. 


A PLEASANT ARTICLE OF Foop.—The London 
Medical Examiner says :— 


“Whatever incredulity has been felt in reference 
to the manufacture of butter from Thames mud, 
there now appears to be no doubt of the fact that 
such butter is made, and in no inconsiderable quan- 
tities. But the precise nature of the material and its 


| mode of collection have, we believe, remained an 


undiscovered mystery up to the present time. It 
appears that as much as 3s. 6d. a day can, under fa- 
voring circumstances, be earned at low tide by ex- 
plorers—properly equipped and with a keen knowl- 


| edge of their work—on the north bank of the Thames, 


below Dagenham. Here these persons collect ole- 
aginous globes. These globes, originally made of 
cork, matted with hair and woody fibres, are dili- 
gently planted for the purpose, grow to the size of a 
walnut or cricket-ball in the water by the action of 
the tides, which cover them with grease. The grease 
thus obtained is from the drain pipes of our factories 
and slop sewers of our kitchens, and in consistency 
and color it resembles Russian tallow. The process 
by which this questionable fat is ultimately manu- 


| factured into an article of food, unobjectionable to 


stretch of the imagination, be considered one or the ' 


other. No conversation was ever so delightful as 


that of Reynolds, Goldsmith, Burke, and Johnson.- 


But then the famous club was composed of clever 


men who conversed freely on every subject, and who | 


hai steeped their minds in literature. 

In the present day most men limit their reading to 
their own writings. There are men whose sole con- 
versation consists in putting forth the one idea they 
have borrowed from the leading article in the morn- 
ing. But they are not near so disagreeable as the 
pretentious talker who talks his own article in a loud 
and authoritative voice. The leader-writer’s talk as 
a rule consists in making pungent and exaggerated 
remarks on most topics. He carries his professional 
art into social life. It is not conversation, but it is 
amusing if not carried too far, and it is useful at 
times. The writer of social articles is a man who 


the eye and palatable to the taste, is necessarily ex- 
citing public curiosity.” 

Too Mucn or A Goop TurnG.—It is very certain 
that we cannot have too little of a bad thing. It is 
just as true that we may have too much of a good 
thing. Any substance with a high flavor soon palls 
upon the senses if we have too much of it. No hun- 
gry man would care to sit down to a dinner of con- 
fectionery. Books made up of elegant extracts, or 
newspaper squibs, or miscellaneous anecdotes, are 
rather dry reading. There are certain excellent 
qualities of character which some people have in ex- 
cess. We know a few persons whose chronic amia- 
bleness is sointense as to make them repulsive. You 


do not care to see a man or woman’s face wreathed 


with perpetual smiles. Others weary. you by their 


| sedateness—wooden people, who mistake gravity for 





virtue. Some talkers offend you by their candor and 
communicativeness; others by their caution and 
reticence. 

The man who censures without discrimination is of 
course a nuisance; and so is he who praises without 
discrimination. Even the Bible cautions us against 
being “righteous overmuch ;” and once in a great 
while you fall in with a saintly person, whose inter- 
est in the next world makes him oblivious of the du- 
ties which pertain to the present. There are good 
people who give too much good advice, and some- 
times wear out the patience of saints as well as sin- 
ners. Parents may exercise too much restraint over 
their children, and teachers demand too much study 
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of their pupils. Asa general rule, we have too much 
talk and too little action. Too many speeches are 
made at public dinners, anniversaries, aud meetings 
of allsorts. Clergymen are expected to preach too 
many sermons, and occasionally may preach too 
long. Lawyers are apt to traverse the universe in a 
case of petit-larceny. Physicians, until recently, 
gave too much medicine; but they are doing better 
now. Too many women try to live by needlework, 
and too many men and women try toearn something 
by their pen. 

We have too much so-called philanthropy, which, 
with the best intentions, only serves to aggravate the 
evils which it seeks to cure; and too many societies 
do the work which would be much better and more 
cheaply accomplished by a few. If the percentage 
of receipts required by some of these great institu- 
tions in order to keep the machine in motion—ex- 
pended in buildings, salaries, agencies, and station- 
ery—were generally understood, we are inclined to 
think that many princely bequests now bestowed 
upon them would be directed to other uses. 


Every lady should buy the Crown Dressing for 
her boots and shoes. It is undeniably the best, and 
where itis used the leather remains soft and pliable. 
It is also very superior for use on travelling bags, 
satchels, ete.—N. ¥. T'ribune. 


HUMBLY FOLKS. 
I’vE seen some dreadful humbly folks, 
As good and sweet as honey, 
Full of all kindliness of heart, 
Beyond the price of money. 
What nature didn’t put in face, 
She put in mind and manners; 
With lives as lovin’ and as sweet 
As hymns on grand pianners. 
Tallers watch for humbly folks, 
And allers want to know ’emn, 
Because I’ve seen some putty folks 
A notch or two below ’em. 
Beauty ain’t nothin’ wuth the while 
If goodness don't go with it, 
For beauty of the heart and soul 
Will sartinly outlive it. 
SALLY JERUSHA. 
FemMate Socrety.—What is it makes those men 
who associate habitually with women superior to 
others who do not? What makes that woman who 
is accustomed to, and at ease in, the society of men 
superior to her sex in general? Solely because they 
are in the habit of free, graceful, continued conver- 
sation with the other sex. Women in this way lose 
their frivolity, their faculties awaken, their delicacies 
and peculiarities unfold all their beauty and capti- 
vation in the spirit of intellectual rivalry. And the 
men lose‘their pedantic, rude, declamatory, or sullen 
manner. The coin of the understanding and the 
heart changes continually. Their asperities are 
rubbed off, their better materials polished and 
brightened, and their richness, like the gold, is 
wrought into finer workmanship by the fingers of 
women than it ever could be by those of men. The 
iron and steel of their characters are hidden, like 
the character and armor of a giant, by studs and 
knots of good and precious stones, when they are 
not wanted in actual warfare. 


“ALL ladies indorse the use of “ Laird’s Bloom of 
Youth” as the best toilet preparation for preserving 
the skin and beautifying the complexion. Sold at 
all druggists. 











How A QUEEN RAN Away.—A long time—more 
than seven hundred years ago, and three centuries, 
at least, before Columbus discovered America—there 
was born in England a little girl, to whom they gave 
the namie of Matilda. Her father was the king, 
Henry L, surnamed Beauclere, because he was su 
good a scholar, though I rather fancy our high- 
school boys could beat his learning without trouble. 

When little Maria was five years old, she was 
married to the emperor of Germany. The little 
Empress Matilda was the only child left to the king, 
and his heart was set on bequeathing to ber the 
crown of England. Before his death, in 1128, he 
ealled the nobles of the kingdom together and made 
them swear allegiance to her as queen. The empe- 
ror, Matilda’s husband, had died before this, and 
Matilda was married again, to the French Earl of 
Anjou. After her father’s death she came to Eng- 
land, and was crowned at Winchester. 

All her life long, whether as princess, empress, or 
queen, Matilda had shown herself vain, passionate, 
vindictive, hasty, arrogant, and inconsiderate of 
other pocem She exasperated the common people 
by imposing heavy taxes and making oppressive 
laws just when she should have econciliated and 
soothed them. England had never been ruled bya 
woman before. Both the nobles and the people dis- 
liked the idea of a queen, and Matilda did nothing 
to make herself popular. She was ungenerous also. 
Her cousin and rival, Stephen, who afterward be- 
came king in her stead, once surprised and cap- 
tured her in Arundel Castle, and, instead of detain- 
ing, courteously let her go, and even furnished her 
with an escort to her friends. Later, she, in her 
turn, captured Stephen; but, far from remembering 
his kind treatment and reciprocating it, she loaded 
him with chains and threw him into the dungeon of 
Bristol Castile. 

A little longer, and it was again Stephen's turn. 
He made his escape from Bristol, gained one battle 
after another, and pursued Matilda so hotly that 
more than once she slipped through his fingers al- 
most as bya miracle. These escapes of Queen Ma- 
tilda are celebrated in history. Whole volumes of 
romances might be written about them, so strange 
and picturesque and astonishing are they. 

Once, when the citizens of London rose suddenly 
avainst her, she got off by jumping on her horse and 
galloping out of the city only five minutes before the 
gates of her palace were battered down. Another 
time she fled from Gloucester in the same way, the 
Earl of Gloucester and a few gallant knights remain- 
ing behind to keep the pursuers at bay. Again, it 
was said she feigned death, and was earried in a 
hearse, with a long train of mourners, all the way 
from Gloucester to Devizes. But most romantic of 
all, and most adventurous, was her escape from 
Oxford. 

Oxford boasted of a strong castle in those days. 
Into this the empress-queen had thrown herself, and 
for three months had defended it bravely. Then 
yrovisions gave out, and no hope was left but flicht. 

3ut how to fly? Stephen’s army lay on all sides, like 
cats around a mouse-hole. 

It was in this extremity that an unexpected ally 
came to the rescue of Queen Matilda. This ally was 
no other than that doer of good turns, Jack frost. 


| One December night he went silently down, laid a 
| cold, hard floor across the River Thames, wrapped 


all the world in fleecy snow, and then, flying to the 


| castle windows, tapped with his erackling, icy 


| knuekles, whistled, sang, and made many sorts of 


odd noises, as much as to say, * All is ready; come 
on and take a walk.” Matilda heard, and a bright 
plan popped into her daring head. She called four 
trusty knights, bade them wrap themselves in white, 
out on herself a white dress and cloak, covered her 
yack hair with a white hood, and, like spirits, all 


| five set forth on foot. Their steps made no sound, 
| as they crept along, and their white figures cast 
| hardly a shadow on the whiter snow. 


ADVISE not what is most pleasant, but what is | 


most useful. 


! 
Iris a fraud to borrow what we are not able to | 


repay. 
VOL. XCIV.—7 


Through the besieging camp they crept, and across 
the frozen river. No sentinel espied them; not even 
a dog barked. If any lonely peasant waked up and 
eaught a glimpse of the dim shapes gliding by, he 
probably took them for ghosts, and hid his head un- 
der the bedclothes again as fast as possible. So, 
sometimes on foot and sometimes on horseback, bué 
always unpursued and in safety, the fugitives sped 
on, and reached Wallingford, where Matilda’s army 
lay, and were secure.—St. Vicholas. 


THE best education one can obtain is the educa- 
tion Experience gives. 





» 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street 
Sormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


\ 


THE above desicn was drawn for Mr. George Hal- 
deman, of Columbia, Pennsylvania, and the building 
was finished in 1874. The drawings were varried out 
as originally designed without any alteration. The 
building has been much admired for the grace and 
beauty of its proportions, and has given the greatest 
satisfaction to the owner. It has a stone base and 
brick superstructure, with cut sand-stone window 
dressinys; the brick walls are built hollow through- 
out, then rubbed down and painted. The porches, 
rool, and tower give it a very imposing effect, and, 








FIRST STORY. 
having a large lot and beautiful surroundings, ren- 
der it the marked residence in that city. Its interior 
is very finely finished with all the new luegepveancate 
in water, gas, heating, and ventilation. The wood 
work is finely finished in black walnut. The archi- 
traves and other parts are new patterns, very effec- 
tive in their style. It is very commodious, and built 
in such a substantial manner that it is likely to be 











many years ere it is eclipsed by any residence in its 


| vieinity. It cost, — built, $16,000, not including 


| the cost of the lot or t 


| 





1e decoration of the grounds, 
which are tastefully laid out and elaborately supplied 
with ornamental accessories. 

First Story.—SR sitting-room, 15 feet by 20 feet 10 
inches; P parlor, 18 feet 3inches by 24 feet ; L library, 
9 by 15 feet: DR dining-room, 19 feet by 20 feet 6 
inches; S scullery, 8 by 14 feet; K kitchen, 16 by 18 


| feet: P pantry, 4 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 6inches; PP 


porch. 





SY 


SECOND STORY. 


Second Story.—C chamber, 18 feet 9 inches by 24 
feet; C chamber 15 feet by 18 feet 10 inches; C cham- 
ber 19 feet 6 inches by 20 feet 6 inches ; C chamber, 8 
by 10 feet; SR servants’ room, 8 feet by 12 feet 9 
inches; Hhall; N nursery, 18 feet by 12 feet 9inches ; 
BR bath-room, 8 feet 6 inches by 10 feet 10 inches; G 
chamber, 9 feet 6 inches by 15 feet. 
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MOON i 
IN MEMORY OF 


GEORGE S8. JONES, 


Superintendent and Cashier of the Lady’s Book. 





It is with profound sorrow that the publisher of 
the Lavy’s Book communicates to his friends and 
patrons the loss of his most honored friend and as- 
sistant— 


MR. GEORGE 8. JONES. 


Mr. Jones entered the office of the Lapy’s Book 
thirty-seven years ago. At that time he was but | 
twelve years of age. Having soon exhibited business 
traits that commended him to those who had charge 
of the office, he was elevated to a position more in 
keeping with his abilities, and beyond his own antici- 
pation. 

Far back in the period when magazine business 
was in its infancy, Mr. Jones introduced a system 
of promptness in the delivery of the monthly books, 
that assisted in a great measure in the grand success 
that the Lapy’s Book has achieved. 

A few days ago, as can be seen in our leading edi- 
torial in the *“‘Arm-Chair,’”’ when health, strength, 
and intellect were buoyant, we announced that his | 
energies, in connection with those of our two sons, | 
would be devoted, for the year 1877, toa still further | 
development of the features in which the Lapy’s | 
BOoK stands prominent inthis country. It wasafter 





that announcement that the good Father, whose su- | 
pervision is far above all, saw fit to make a change. 
Mr. Jones was attacked by typhoid-pneumonia on 
Thursday, the 16th of November, and sank under 
that distressing disease on the evening of the 27th. 

The respect and veneration of the employés in the 
office for him were unbounded. 

His conduct of the affairs of the establishment met | 
with at all times our hearty approval, knowing that | 
his devotion to the success of the Book was un- | 
bounded. 

Need we say to you, my friends, that in the loss of | 
this man we have lost a brother, and you have lost a 
friend, that hardly can be replaced ? 


From boyhood to manhood, and in the after years 
of his life, he was the principal support of a widowed 
mother and two sisters. He never forgot his duty as 
aman from the death of his father until the day of 
his death. 

By the death of Mr. Jones a most affectionate wife | 
has lost an affectionate husband. They had no chil- 
dren. But they were children to themselves, and the 
happiness they enjoyed was envied by their friends. 

His nobleness to a friend in misfortune was one of 
the grandest traits in his character, and his open 
hand, with a warm and generous heart, to the un- 
fortunate in the district in which he resided, will 
long be remembered. 

The hope of the writer of this article is, that the 
good deeds of this man will enable him to attain that 
rest which is promised to those who obey the law, as 
we believe he has—in “‘a life of honor and worth.” 


The newspaper press of Philadelphia united in 
paying a tribute to the memory of Mr. Jones. We 
copy a few of the most prominent notices :— 


Mr. George S. Jones, of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book, 
died on Monday night, in the 49th year of his age, at 
his residence, No. 839 North Seventh Street, having 
been ill for twelve days with typhoid pneumonia. 
Deceased was a native of Philadelphia, and had | 
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spent his life in the service of the Lapy’s Book, hav- 
ing entered the office of that publication thirty-seven 
years ago in the capacity of errand boy. He speedily 
proved himself the right boy in the right place, and 
for years had entire charge of the business, which 
he conducted in a manner most satisfactory. Mr. 
Jones was highly respected both in society and po- 
litical lile.—Jnquirer. 


The death of George 8. Jones, long connected with, 
and the business manager of Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, 
was a startling blow to his many friends in this city. 
His association with Mr. Godey dates back thirty- 
seven years, during which time his acquaintance in 
the city was extended to an almost unlimited extent. 
He was a prominent Mason and Odd Fellow, and the 
kindly traits of his character endeared him to all 
classes.— The Times. 


Mr. George 8. Jones, well known for over twenty 
years past, as the general manager of GODEY’S 
Lapy’s Book, died on Monday night, at his late resi- 
dence, 839 North Seventh Street, aged 49 years. Mr. 
Jones entered the office of Mr. Godey over thirty- 
seven years ago, when a boy, and by industry and at- 
tention to business, won the position he held at the 
time of his death.—Public Ledger. 


We announce, with sincere sorrow, the death of 
Mr. George 8. Jones, which occurred on Monday 
evening at ten o’clock, at his residence on North 
Seventh Street, in the Thirteenth ward. Mr. Jones 
was in the 49th year of his age, and had been con- 
nected with the publication of GopEy’s Lapy'’s Book 
for thirty-seven years. For many years he had the 
entire management of Mr. Godey’s extensive busi- 
ness, and was most faithful and efficient in the dis- 
charge of. his important trust. He was a genial, 
generous, whole-souled man, and beloved by all who 
knew him, and his circle of acquaintance was very 
extensive. Few, if any, men have died in Philadel- 
phia, within the last decade, who were followed to 
their graves by more sorrowing friends than will 
follow George Jones to his last earthly resting place. 
The deceased leaves a widow, but no children.— Zhe 
Day. 


Mr. George 8. Jones, for many years connected 
with that popular publication, Gopry’s Lapy’s 


| Book, died at his residence, on North Seventh St., 
| last Monday evening at 10 o’elock. This announce- 


ment will startle many of the friends of this kind, 
lideral, and useful citizen. The relations between 
Mr. Godey and Mr. Jones were always most pleas- 


| ant, and always mutually profitable.— Zhe Press. 


it is well-known that plants sleep at night; but 
their hours of sleeping are a matter of habit, and 
may be disturbed artificially, just as a cock may be 
waked up to crow at untimely hours by the light of 
alantern. A French chemist subjected a sensitive 
plant to an exceedingly trying course of discipline, 


| by completely changing its hours—exposing it to a 


bright light at night, so as to prevent sleep, and put- 
ting it in a dark room during the day. The plant 
appeared to be much puzzled and disturbed at first. 
It opened and closed its leaves irregularly, sometimes 
nodding, in spite of the artificial sun that shed its 
beams at midnight, and sometimes waking up, from 
the force of habit, to find the chamber dark in spite 
of the time of day. Such are the trammels of use 
and wont. But after an obvious struggle the plant 
submitted to the change, and turned day into night 
without any apparent ill effects. 
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Fushions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvine had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Aditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mautil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as Well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles wiil 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied bya note of the nee complexion, and general 
style of pee wage which much dependsin choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s BOOK has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Boog, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, cocemants’ by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
= be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
milling. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Carriage dress of myrtle green silk and 
matelassé. The underskirt is of the silk, trim.ned 
with a ruffle of matelassé, trimmed and headed with 
a velvet band. The long sacque is of the same, 
trimmed with velvet and braid. Green velvet bon- 
net, trimmed with flowers and feathers. 

Fig. 2—Evening dress of blue silk. The skirt 
trimmed with a white gauze ruffle and a silk one; 
overskirt and drapery of white gauze edged with 
lace, and looped with flowers. Low corsage, short 
sleeves, gauze bertha. Hair arranged in puffs, with 
flowers to match dress. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of purple velvet and striped 
damasse. The underskirt, sleeves, and trimining 
are of velvet, the rest of damasse. Velvet pocket, 
with belt around the waist. 
with velvet and flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of pale gray silk and mate- 
lassé and pink silk. The front breadth is trimmed 
with knife plaitings of the plain gray silk, with the 
upper part of pink, a band goes down the side made 
of pieces of gray silk, and small pink tassels. The 
bodice is of matelassé, taimmed with pink silk, the 
back of the dress skirt being also made of the two. 

Fig. 5.— Walking dress of elephant-colored silk and 
camel’s-hair in two shades. The underskirt and 
sleeves and loops are of silk; the polonaise of cam- 
el’s-hair, trimmed with fringe. Velvet bonnet; it is 
trimmed with velvet and feathers of the two shades. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of navy-blue silk and mate- 
lassé. The underskirt is of the silk, the overskirt 
and basque of the matelassé, trimmed with a knot- 
ted fringe. The bodice is trimmed with lace around 
the neck, as are also the sleeves, which are of silk. 

Fig. 2.—Reception dress of black velvet and mate- 
tassé. The underskirt is of the velvet, the overskirt 





| and basque bodice of matelassé, trimmed with lace, 
| gros grain ribbon and velvet bows. 


Fig. 3.—House dress of myrtle-green Cashmere. 
The underskirt, which is only in front, is trimmed 
with shells and plaitings of silk; the apron over- 
skirt, which is trimmed with a deep silk fringe, is 
fastened at the sides with the same silk shells. The 
edge of the skirt in the back is trimmed with silk 
plaiting, silk sash, and bow. Basque bodice, with 
silk bow in back. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of brown plaid camel’s-hair, 
made with polonaise and underskirt, and trimmed 
with knife plaitings of brown silk. Collar of brown 
silk; bows and trimming on sleeves of the silk also. 

Figs. 5and 6.—Frout and back view of dinner dress 


| of lavender-colored silk and cream-colored nuate- 





tassé. The underskirt is of the silk, trimmed witha 
deep knife plaiting; the polouaise of the matelassé, 
trimmed with insertion and lace around the bottom, 
and also up the front. Lavender-colored silk around 
the surplice neck, and bows looping up skirt and 
trimming sleeves. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet of gray felt, trimmed with blue vel 
vet, gray feather, and fiowers. 

Fig. 8.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with silk, 
black feather, and eardinal face trimming. 

Fig. 9.—Navy-blue velvet bonuet, trimmed with 
flowers, silk, and crépe lisse inside the brim. 

Fig. 10.—Brown felt hat, trimmed with velvet and 
flowers. 

Fig. 11.—Bonnet of myrtle-green velvet, trimmed 
with silk and flowers of a lighter shade. Silk strings 
with notched edges. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of ladies’ over- 
skirt, looped in the back by plaits and buttons; it is 
trimmed with a band and deep knotted fringe. 

Figs. 8 and 4.—Front and back view of home dress 
for miss of fifteen. The underskirt is of brown silk 
without any trimming upon it; the polonaise is of 
Cashmere, fastened at one side, trimmed with fringe, 
velvet, and ribbon bows, 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Front and back view of outside wrap 
for girl of six years, made of navy-blue cloth and 
corded with cardinal silk, and cardinal buttons. 
Navy-blue velvet hat, trimmed with velvet and car- 
dinal feather. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Front and back view of fashionable 


| eloth cloak for lady, trimmed with silk and buttons. 


Silk bonnet, trimmed | 


Figs. 9and 10.—Front and back view of fashionable 
cloak of matelassé, trimmed with band of velvet, but- 
tons, and loops and ends in back. 

Figs. 11 and 17.—Caps for morning wear. These 
caps are both made of muslin, and trimmed with 


| Valenciennes lace and natté ribbon, the color de- 


pending on the dress worn at the same time. 

Fig. 12.—Sleeve for costume of two shades. The 
sleeve, which is of the lighter material, is trimmed 
lengthwise with dark rouleaux, ete. Two plaitings 
at the cuff, one dark, the other light, headed with a 
bouillonné, in which buttonholes at regular intervals 
are worked. A ribbon passes through these button- 
holes, and is tied at the side. 

Fig. 18.—Sleeve for costume in two materials. A 
deep cuff terminates the sleeve, and through this 
cuff ascarf of the contrasting material is passed, and 
tied on the outside of the arm; the ends are fringed 
out. 

Fig. 14.—Infants’ short dress, made of white piqué. 
The front trimmed with rows of braid and narrow 
edging, the same around neck and sleeves. 

Fig. 15.—Fashionable fan, and silver cord to sus- 
pend it from the waist. 

Fig. 16.—Ladies’ night dress. The front formed of 
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puffs and insertion; the sleeves are finished with an 
embroidered cuff. 

Fig. 18.—Ladies’ morning slipper, made of blue 
velvet, with trimming of lace and ribbon. 

Fig. 19.—Collar and revers of linen, edged with 
narrow lace, and fastened with a ribbon bow. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Front and back view of dress for 
child of four years, made of blue velvet, trimmed 
with lace and ribbon bows. This is worn over an 
underwaist of white muslin, high neck and long 
sleeves. : 

Fig. 22.—Sleeve for walking costume, 

Fig. 23.—Sleeve for a dressy toilet. 

Figs. 24 and 25.—Front and back view of dress for 
a young miss, 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

WE have been asked for some hints about dress- 
making, and, for the benefit of our new and old sub- 
scribers, we will endeavor to do what we can in 
giving hints about the mode to be adopted, hoping 
it may prove useful and agreeable to our readers. 

All polonaises and overskirts are now so long that 
the skirt proper is almost concealed, and yet upon 
its cut and flow much of the beauty of the costume 
depends. It should be narrow, clinging in front and 
at the sides, long at the back, and its width around 
its lower edge should be on an average from three 
to three and a half yards. The three front gores are 
so closely sloped that there is no gathering or plait- 
ing into the belt. The twostraight back breadths 
are sewn to the belt in one large box plait, and have 
a drawing-string about half a yard below the waist, 
to confine all the fulness to the centre. The skirts 
are neither lined nor bound with braid; they are 
hemmed up with a deep bordering of crinoline, 
which is again faced with alpaca to match the dress, 
and then the dress material is turned up on these in 
the usual manner. Velvet skirts, and, indeed, all 
those of thick materials, are fitted closely around 
the hips, and have deep flounces for the necessary 
fullness, every means being taken to lessen any bulk- 
iness about the hips. Skirts are cut short enough in 
front and at the sides for comfortable walking, but 
the back is always a train; but thus much in its 
favor, it is so narrow it can be easily lifted. The 
dressmaker’s principal object now in cutting the 
bodice is to make the figure look as slender and 
long waisted as possible; hence the backs are nar- 
row, the shoulder seams being cut farther back 
than has been the custom for some years; and these 
seams, aithough still short, are not chopped off as of 
late; neither are the sieeves set in as a gentleman’s 
coat. 
most varied. Some commence at the shoulders, and 
some in the armhole; the darts in front are close 
together and very short, and the neck is as high as 
it is possible to wear it, and in many eases has two 
collars, one upright and the other turned down. 
The rage for buttons increases, and five rows, in- 
stead of the regulation three, are now seen down 
the centre of new polonaises, two rows on each side 
the plastron, and one for buttoning in the centre. 
Sleeves are so nurrow that there is scarcely room to 
pass the hand through; and cuffs are simple, con- 
sisting generally of small revers and narrow plait- 
ings; buttons also appear on sleeves; silk buttons 
embroidered with a star is the favorite pattern. 
The fronts of polonaises are much trimmed with 
long looped bows. And yet, with all these peculiar 
styles, never was there a time when partly-worn 
dresses and remnants could be utilized with more 
advantage, and this is because combinations in ma- 
terials and colors are used for a single costume. No 





The long seams in the back of dresses are | 


4 





dress is made of one material only; and, instead of 
shading tone upon tone of one color as last year, 
bright contrasts to dark color are preferred. Plum 
and ink blue trimmed with bands of cardinal, which 
bands are covered with rows of plum or blue sou- 
tache, as the case may be. There are four shades of 
brown fashionable this winter; variations of seal 
and bronze brown, and some twilled brown mate- 
rials are manufactured with gilded stripes, which 
are used for sleeves, cross bands, and collar. The 
time has passed for all bouffant tournures, and 
manufacturers are producing long slender bustles, 
that serve to hold the lower part of the skirt from 
the feet. Plaitings of stiff crinoline placed inside 
each skirt serve the same purpose, the principal aim 
being to render the slope from the waist to the end 
of the train gradual, and to prevent the skirt cling- 
ing too closely about the heels of the wearer, other- 
wise the effect of the overdress and long cloak is 
spoilt. 

kor evening dresses, are overskirts composed en- 
tirely of flowers. Sitting down in them will be an 
impossibility; but, then, fashion does not trouble 
itself about such slight inconveniences. These over- 
skirts‘are composed of a light foundation of ribbon 
or gauze, which is covered with flowers of one kind, 
or else with a mixture of every variety. For the 
under edge, drooping flowers, such as fuchsias, are 
selected to form the fringe. Ribbons form the only 
trimming on such toilets, neither jewels nor any 
other ornaments being permissable. Transparent 
materials for the overdress of evening toilets show 
brocade and damask designs closely worked up to 
cover the whole material, while others have open 
lace worked grounds. These are called gauze grena- 
dines, and are manufactured in new shades of lilac, 
canary color, cream, the linden green (which is al- 
most as pale as cream color), Indienne blue, and 
foam green. They are made up as basque bodices, 
buttoned behind, with half high square necks. The 
lower skirt of silk has a gauze grenadine drapery of 
folds, scarfs, and plaits, but not caught up in loops 
and bunches, as was formerly the fashion. The 
novelty in Chambéry gauze is velvet stripes of deli- 
cate colors, with dots and dashes in the thin alter- 
nating stripe of gauze. Cream velvet striped grena- 
dine is exceedingly handsome, also pale rose and 
blue, and these are to be made up with velvet skirts. 

The outdoor garment, be it jacket or mantle, has 
become the indispensable accessory of all walking 
costumes. The paletdt, everlasting new and fash- 
ionable, survives all the whims and fancies of fash- 
ion, enjoys fresh favor, and supersedes all other out- 
door garments this winter; only it has undergone 
several modifications. It has lengthened considera- 
bly, and buttons all the way down in front, either in 
a straight or diagonal line. It is made of the same 
material as the dress, or of black cloth, silk, velvet, 
or Cashmere, trimmed with passementerie, lace, or 
fur, to accompany black dresses. If cloth, it is made 
like a man’s overcoat, and has no trimming beyond 
stitching or braid. This garment is to our taste de- 
cidedly ugly, but has met with immense favor; It 
can be worn over a dress with or without an under. 
skirt. It is necessary to loop up the dresses the 
length they now are for street wear. Several differ- 
ent modes are adopted ; the most general consists of 
loops and ends of tape or ribbon. Another and 


“more novel process consists in a clasp of old silver 


or oxidized metal, within which are enclosed some 
of the folds of the dress. This clasp is suspended 
from the belt by a chain of the same metal. These 
clasps, if rightly made, are a very desirable inven- 
tion, but most of them cut the dress where they 
catch it up. 
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A handsome model for a velvet cloak is a sacque 
which comes down within a few inches of the dress 
skirt, and is slit open in the back. It is perfectly 
fitting, without any fullness. It was lined through- 
out with black silk, buttoned up to the throat, and 
ornamented with a pointed collar and revers, fin- 
ished in front with a bow and long ends of not very 
wide gros grain silk or ribbon. A rich passemen- 
terie ornament is placed over the fronts of the pale- 
tot, turned off over the hips, comes up again at the 
back, simulating a sort of round open jacket. A 
bow and long ends of ribbon are placed at the open- 
ing of the slit, and the lower edge is trimmed with a 
heavy fringe of corded silk. The sleeves are plain, 
with revers faced with black gros grain silk. 

The cold weather of this month warns and reminds 
us that we have not as yet spoken of furs this sea- 
son. Each year that task becomes a more difficult 
one, for every animal will (if fashion goes on enlarg- 
ing her borders for varieties in furs) be called upon 
to give their winter garments to warm and enrich 
the toilets of the favored belles of fortune. Seal skin 
is not as popular as last season, although it is the 
only fur used for outside garments; the sacques are 
worn much longer than those of previous seasons, 
and are worn with and without a border of another 
fur; many ladies are having a fur added to their last 
season’s sacques, not only for the beauty, but for the 
added length which it gives. 
year are much deeper, if the wearer can afford It, 
six inches is the average length. Blue fox tur is one 
of the prettiest of the inexpensive furs; boas are 
longer than they have been worn, they measure two 
yards and are round, with the exception of seal skin 
ones which are flat, muffs are of the medium size 
worn last year. Sable continues to be the most pop- 
ular and expensive fur, next comes Fisher tall furs, 
they resemble sable in their dark, blackish-brown 
hues, and long soft hair, this fur trims garments 


very elegantly. Chinchilla is, as ever, both beauti- | 
ful, fashionable, and dressy; this now takes the | 


place of ermine for full dress toilets. Silver fox has 
a long, gray fleece as light as marabou feathers, and 


is tipped with silver points that look like thistle | 


down, this fur although so beautiful is so perishable 
as notto last more than one season even if worn with 
the greatest care; it is very expensive and not as 
popular as at first on account of its frailty. Mink 
sets are but little worn in the city now, but are worn 
by ladies who wear what they know to be good and 
substantial, without regard to novelty. Black mar- 
ten still remains the most stylish of low-priced furs, 
it is also very much used for trimming. Fur lined 
garments are verymuch worn; these are truly luxu- 
rious. The garment is made of silk, the lining of 
almost any fur fancy and means will dictate. 

At the last opening of bonnets for this season, ca- 


potes, close bonnets, and Gainsborough shapes were . 


declared to be the accepted winter styles. A lovely 
capote of peacock-blue velvet to match a costume is 


lined with ivory white plush, and has a plush fillet | 


or band on which is placed a single white rose and 
dark foliage. A buckle of lophophore feathers holds 
the gros grain ribbon which trims the crown. Close 
clinging bonnets that fit to the sides of the head are 
high in front, and have broad crowns sloping off 
abruptly behind, are the most popular. These are 
trimmed in the simplest manner, by a bias band of 
velvet an inch and a half wide lined with gros grain. 
This band is passed around the crown, lapped high 
on the right side, where one or perhaps two small 
steel ornaments are stuck, while an ostrich tip or 
a cluster of cock’s plumes trims the left side. The 


face trimming is a facing with puffs, a band, or loons 
of velvet or gros grain of some becoming color. For 


All fur borders this | 


young ladies are the loveliest Gainsborough bouuets, 
not hats in the exaggerated shapes worn during the 
autumn, but oddly shaped, one-sided bonnets of 
black or dark velvet made gay with clusters of roses, 
| and requiring a handsome and elaborate coiffuare be- 
| neath them, and more than all a young face. For 
such a setting these bounets make an appropriate 
frame, especially with dressy carriage toilets. Worn 
with plain faces that have lost their youth, they are 
absurd caricatures. A black velvet Gainsborough 
has for its only touch of color two or three cardinal 
roses stuck in the front on the’ black velvet band. 
A velvet band piped with silk is around the crown. 
| Two black ostrich tips fastened on top of the brim 
nod over on the face trimming, anda wing of a black- 
bird is on the left side erect against the brim, which 
| Is turned up only at that point. New velvet turbans 
| are made very large, with handkerchief crowns that 
| give the true Oriental effect. The brim of the tur- 
ban is high, and is covered with six or seven plaits 
of velvet turned upward, lapping, and passed around 
the head. The soft crown is then covered with a 
three-cornered piece of velvet, which hangs in two 
| enls, behind that are edged with lace. A cluster 

of flowers and feather tips posed on the left side is 
| the only trimming. 

For children, there are a great variety of new cos- 
tumes and mantles for the winter. 

The Regent is a charming costume of velveteen for 
alittle gir. It has a kilted velvet skirt, and a long 
jacket of embroidered Cashmere, which shows under 
| the velvet paletot, to match the skirt, half-fitting be- 
hind, open in front, with a velvet cross-strip and but- 
| tons at the top. With a velvet toquet and feather, 
| this makes up an extremely elegant walking costume 
for a child. 

The Dandy is suitable to a boy from six to ten years 
old. Itisaclose-fitting jacket, double-breasted, with 
| revers and no basques, short trousers with tabs and 
buttons at the side, high boots, and a felt hat, with 
feather aigrettes. The material is generally gray, 
| dark blue, or brown cloth. 

The Milanese is a long paletdt, forming 2 complete 
pelisse for children, of a new downy sort of cloth 
called drap-mousse, in all fashionable colors, and is 
extremely warm and comfortable for children of all 
ages in winter. 

The Boyard is more elaborate. It is a paletdét of 
black matelassé cloth, trimmed all around and up the 
front with bands of black beaver, also with braidings 
| of passementerie across the front. This ls more par- 
| ticularly a little girl's paletét, and should be accom- 
| panied by atoquet of the same material, and trimmed 
with the same fur. 

For the house, the frock of dark blue, green, or 
maroon cloth, vigogne, or Cashmere is the most com- 
fortable. style of dress for little girls. It is made 
quite loose, with deep. square collar, cuffs, and pock- 
ets trimmed with braid, and two rows of buttons 
down the front. 

Older girls wear the long polonaise or the plain 
| Princess dress, with no loopings up whatever, but 
| only a very large scarf bow and lapels placed low 
| down behind. This bow may be simply of the mate- 
| rial of the dress, piped with silk or edged with braid, 

or it may be of velvet or faille. 
| Plaids and checks, which are not much worn by 

ladies this winter, are still very fashionable for chil- 

dren. Black velvet sashes and trimmings look best 

with bright-colored plaids; when, on the contrary, 
, the material is of some dark or dull tint, the orna- 
| ments should be of a gay color, and may be cut the 
| eross way, out of plaided, checked, or striped fabrics. 
} FASHION. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
— as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinet directions must be given. 





When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail | 


here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 


Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa. | 


nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on W 


in this department, and knows nothin 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Boog, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 


Orders, srenoues by checks for the proposed | 


expenditure, to, be addressed to the care of L. A 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
pe be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 
Fig. L—Carriage dress of myrtle green silk and 


matelassé. The underskirt is of the silk, trim.ned | 


with a ruffle of matelassé, trimmed and headed with 
a velvet band. The long sacque is of the same, 
trimmed with velvet and braid. Green velvet bon- 
net, trimmed with flowers and feathers. 


Fig. 2—Evening dress of blue silk. The skirt | 


trimmed with a white gauze ruffle and a silk one; 
overskirt and drapery of white gauze edged with 
lace, and looped with flowers. Low corsage, short 
sleeves, gauze bertha. Hair arranged in puffs, with 
flowers to match dress. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of purple velvet and striped 


damasse. The underskirt, sleeves, and trimming | 
are of velvet, the rest of damasse. Velvet pocket, | 
Silk bonnet, trimmed | 


with belt around the waist. 
with velvet and flowers. 
Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of pale gray silk and mate- 
lassé and pink silk. The front breadth is trimmed 
with knife plaitings of the piain gray silk, with the 
upper part of pink, a band goes down the side made 


of pieces of gray silk, and small pink tassels. The | 


bodice is of matelassé, taimmed with pink silk, the 
back of the dress skirt being also made of the two. 
Fig. 5.— Walking dress of elephant-colored silk and 
camel’s-hair in two shades. The underskirt and 
sleeves and loops are of silk; the polonaise of cam- 
el’s-hair, trimmed with fringe. Velvet bonnet; it is 
trimmed with velvet and feathers of the two shades. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of navy-blue silk and mate- 
tassé. The underskirt is of the silk, the overskirt 
and basque of the matelassé, trimmed with a knot- 
ted fringe. The bodice is trimmed with lace around 
the neck, as are also the sleeves, which are of silk. 

Fig. 2.—Reception dress of black velvet and mate- 


lassé. The underskirt is of the velvet, the overskirt | 


ich much dependsin choice. | 
he publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest | 
of its trans- | 


| and basque bodice of matelassé, trimmed with lace, 
gros grain ribbon and velvet bows. 

big. 3—House dress of myrtle-green Cashmere. 

| The underskirt, which is oniy in front, is trimmed 

| with shells and plaitings of silk; the apron over. 

| skirt, which is trimmed with a deep silk fringe, is 

| fastened at the sides with the same silk shells. The 
edge of the skirt in the back is trimmed with siik 
plaiting, silk sash, and bow. Basque bodice, with 
silk bow in back. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of brown plaid camel’s-hair, 
made with polonaise and underskirt, and trimmed 
with knife plaitings of brown silk. Collar of brown 
silk; bows and trimming on sleeves of the silk also, 

Figs. 5and 6.—Front and back view of dinner dress 
of lavender-colored silk and cream-colored mate. 

| lassé. The underskirt is of the silk, trimmed witha 
deep knife plaiting; the polouaise of the matelassé, 
| trimmed with insertion and lace around the bottom, 
and also up the front. Lavender-colored silk around 
the surplice neck, and bews looping up skirt and 
trimming sleeves. 


vet, gray feather, aad fiowers. 

Fig. 8.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with silk, 
biack feather, and cardinal face trimming. 

Fig. 9.—Navy-blue velvet bonuet, trimmed with 
flowers, silk, and crépe lisse inside the brim. 

Fig. 10.—Brown felt hat, trimmed with velvet and 
flowers. 

Fig. 11.—Bonnet of myrtle-green velvet, trimmed 
with silk and flowers of a lighter shade. Silk strings 
with notched edges. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of ladies’ over- 
skirt, looped in the back by plaits and buttons; itis 
trimmed with a band and deep knotted fringe. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of home dress 
for miss of fifteen. The underskirt is of brown silk 
without any trimming upon it; the polonaise is of 
Cashmere, fastened at one side, trimmed with fringe, 
velvet, and ribbon bows. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Frontand back view of outside wrap 
for girl of six years, made of navy-blue cloth and 
corded with cardinal silk, and cardinal buttons. 
Navy-blue velvet hat, trinimed with velvet and car- 
dinal feather. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Front and back view of fashionable 
cloth cloak for lady, trimmed with silk and buttons 

Figs. 9and 10.—Front and back view of fashionable 
| cloak of mate/assé, trimmed with band of velvet, but- 
tons, and loops and ends in back. 

Figs. Il and 17.—Caps for morning wear. These 
caps are both made of muslin, and trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and natté ribbon, the color dé 
pending on the dress worn at the same time. 

Fig. 12.—Sleeve for costume of two shades. The 
| sleeve, which is of the lighter material, is trimmed 
lengthwise with dark rouleaux, etc. Two plaitings 
at the cuff, one dark, the other light, headed witha 
houitionné, in which buttonholes at regular intervals 
are worked. A ribbon passes througli these button- 
holes, and is tied at the side. 

Fiy. 18.—Sleeve for costume in two materials. A 
deep cuff terminates the sleeve, and through this 
cuff a scarf of the contrasting material is passed, and 
tied on the outside of the arm; the ends are fringed 
out. 

Fig. 14.—Infants’ short dress, made of white piqué. 
The front trimmed with rows of braid and narrow 
| edging, the same around neck and sleeves. 
| Fig. 15.—Fashionable fan, and silver cord to sus 
| pend it from the waist. 

Fig. 16.—Ladies’ night dress. The front formed of 





Fig. 7.—Bonnet of gray felt, trimmed with blue veb - 
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puffs and insertion; the sleeves are finished with an 
embroidered cuff. 

Fig. 18.—Ladies’ morning slipper, made of blue 
velvet, with trimming of lace and ribbon. 

Fig. 19.—Collar and revers of linen, edged witb 
narrow lace, and fastened with a ribbon bow. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Front and back view of dress for 
child of four years, made of blue velvet, trimmed 
with lace and ribbon bows. This is worn over an 
underwaist of white muslin, high neck and long 
sleeves. 

Fig. 22.—Sleeve for walking costume. 

Fig. 23.—Sleeve for a dressy toilet. 

Figs. 24 and 25.—Front and back view of dress for 
ayoung iniss, 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

WE have been asked for some hints about dress- 
making, and, for the benefit of our new and old sub- 
seribers, we will endeavor to do what we can in 
giving hints about the mode to be adopted, hoping 
it may prove useful and agreeable to our readers. 

All polonaises and overskirts are now so long that 
the skirt proper is almost concealed, and yet upon 
its cut and flow much of the beauty of the costume 
depends. It shovid be narrow, clinging in front and 
at the sides, jong at the back, and its width around 
its lower edge should be on an average from three 
to three and a half yards. The three front gores are 
so closely sloped that there is no gathering or plait- 
ing into the belt. The two straight back breadths 
are sewn to the belt in one large box plait, and have 
adrawing-string about half a yard below the waist, 
to confine all the fulness to the centre. The skirts 
are neither lined nor bound with braid; they are 
hemmed up with a deep bordering of crinoline, 
which is again faced with alpaca to match the dress, 
and then the dress material is turned up on these in 
the usual manner. Velvet skirts, and, indeed, all 
those of thick materials, are fitted closely around 
the hips, and have deep flounces for the necessary 
faliness, every means being taken to lessen any buik- 
iness about the hips. Skirts are cut short enough in 
front and at the sides for comfortable walking, but 
the back is always a train; but thus much in its 
favor, it is so narrow it can be easily lifted. The 
dressmaker’s principal object now in cutting the 
bodice is to make the figure look as slender and 
long waisted as possible; hence the backs are nar- 
row, the shoulder seams being cut farther back 
than has been the custom for some years; and these 
seams, although still short, are not chopped off as of 
late; neither are the sleeves set in as a gentleman’s 
coat. The long seams in the back of dresses are 
most varied. Some commence at the shoulders, and 
some in the armhole; the darts in front are close 
together and very short, and the neck is as high as 
itis possible to wear it, and in many cases has two 
collars, one upright and the other turned down. 
The rage for buttons increases, and five rows, in- 
Stead of the regulation three, are now seen down 
the centre of new polonaises, two rows on each side 
the plastron, and one for buttoning in the centre. 
Sleeves are so n:rrow that there is scarcely room to 
pass the hand through; and cuffs are simple, con- 
sisting generally of small revers and narrow plait- 
ings; buttons also appear on sleeves; silk buttons 
embroidered with a star is the favorite pattern. 
The fronts of polonaises are much trimmed with 
long looped bows. And yet, with all these peculiar 
Styles, never was there a time when partly-worn 
dresses and remnants could be utilized with more 
advantage, and this is because combinations in ma- 
terials and colors are used for a single costume. No 





dress is made of one material only; and, instead of 
shading tone upon tone of one color as last year, 
bright contrasts to dark color are preferred. Plum 
and ink blue trimmed with bands of cardinal, which 
bands are covered with rows of plum or blue sou- 
tache, as the case may be. There are four shades of 
brown fashionable this winter; variations of seal 
and bronze brown, and some twilled brown mate- 
rials are manufactured with gilded stripes, which 
are used for sleeves, cross bands, and collar. The 
time has passed for all bouffant tournures, and 
manufacturers are producing long slender bustles, 
that serve to hold the lower part of the skirt from 
the feet. Plaitings of stiff crinoline placed inside 
each skirt serve the same purpose, the principal aim 
being to render the slope from the waist to the end 
of the train gradual, and to prevent the skirt cling- 
ing too closely about the heels of the wearer, other- 
wise the effect of the overdress and long cloak is 
spoilt. 

For evening dresses, are overskirts composed en- 
tirely of flowers. Sitting down in them will be an 
impossibility; but, then, fashion does not trouble 
itself about such slight inconveniences. These over- 
skirts ‘are composed of a light foundation of ribbon 
or gauze, which is covered with flowers of one kind, 
or else with a mixture of every variety. For the 
under edge, drooping flowers, such as fuchsias, are 
selected to form the fringe. Ribbons form the only 


| trimming on such toilets, neither jewels nor auy 





other ornaments being permissable. Transparent 
materials for the overdress of evening toilets show 
brocade and damask designs closely worked up to 
cover the whole material, while others have open 
lace worked grounds. These are called gauze grena- 
dines, and are manufactured in new shades of lilac, 
eanary color, cream, the linden green (which is al- 
most as pale as cream color), Indienne blue, and 
foam green. They are made up as basque bodices, 
buttoned behind, with half high square necks. The 
lower skirt of silk has a gauze grenadine drapery of 
folds, scarfs, and plaits, but not caught up in loops 
and bunches, as was formerly the fashion. The 
novelty in Chambéry gauze is velvet stripes of deli- 
eate colors, with dots and dashes in the thin alter- 
nating stripe of gauze. Cream velvet striped grena- 
dine is exceedingly handsome, also pale rose and 
blue, and these are to be made up with velvet skirts. 

The outdoor garment, be it jacket or mantle, has 
become the indispensable accessory of all walking 
costumes. The paletdt, everlasting new and fast- 
ionable, survives all the whims and fancies of fash- 
ion, enjoys fresh favor, and supersedes all other out- 
door garments this winter; only it has undergone 
several modifications. It has lengthened considera- 
bly, and buttons all the way down in front, either in 


| a straight or diagonal line. It is made of the same 


material as the dress, or of black cloth, silk, velvet, 
or Cashmere, trimmed with passementerie, lace, or 
fur, to accompany black dresses. If cloth, it is made 
like a man’s overcoat, and has no trimming beyond 
stitching or braid. This garment is to our taste de- 
cidedly ugly, but has met with immense favor; it 
can be worn over a dress with or without an under- 
skirt. It is necessary to loop up the dresses the 
length they now are for street wear. Several differ- 
ent modes are adopted ; the most general consists of 
loops and ends of tape or ribbon. Another and 
more novel process consists in a clasp of old silver 
or oxidized metai, within which are enclosed some 
of the folds of the dress. This clasp is suspended 
from the belt by a chain of the same metal. These 
clasps, if rightly made, are a very desirable inven- 
tion, but most of them cut the dress where they 
catch it up. 
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A handsome model for a velvet cloak is a sacque 
which comes down within a few inches of the dress 
skirt, aud is slit open in the back. It is perfectly 
fitting, without any fullness. It was lived through- 
out with black silk, buttoned up to the threat, and 
ornamented with a pointed collar and revers, fin- 
ished in front with a bow and long ends of not very 
wide gros grain silk or ribbon. A rich passemen. 
terie ornament is placed over the fronts of the pa/e- 
tot, turned off over the hips, comes up again at the 
back, simulating a sort of round open jacket. A 
bow and long ends of ribbon are placed at the open- 
ing of the slit, and the lower edge is trimmed with a 
heavy fringe of corded silk. The sleeves are plain, 
with revers faced with black gros grain silk. 

The cold weather of this month warns and reminds 
us that we have not as yet spoken of furs this sea- 
son. Each year that task becomes a more difficult 
one, for every animal will (if fashion goes on enlarg- 
ing her borders for varieties in furs) be called upon 
to give their winter garments to warm and enrich 
the toilets of the favored belles of furtune. Seal skin 
is not as popular as last season, although it is the 
only fur used for outside garments; the sacques are 
worn much longer than those of previous seasons, 
and are worn with and without a border of another 
fur; many ladies are having a fur added to their last 
season’s sacques, not only for the beauty, but for the 
added length which it gives. All fur borders this 
year are much deeper, if the wearer can afford it, 
six inches is the average length. Blue fox tur is one 
of the prettiest of the inexpensive furs; boas are 





longer than they have been worn, they measure two | 


yards and are round, with the exception of seal skin 
ones which are flat, muffs are of the medium size 
worn last year. Sable continues to be the most pop- 
ular and expensive fur, next comes Fisher tail furs, 
they resemble sable in their dark, blackisb-brown 
hues, and long soft hair, this fur trims garments 
very elegantly. Chinchilla is, as ever, both beauti- 
ful, fashionable, and dressy; this now takes the 
place of ermine for full dress toilets. Silver fox has 


a long, gray fleece as light as marabou feathers, and | 


is tipped with silver points that iook like thistle 
down, this fur although so beautiful is so perishable 
as not to last morethan one season evenif worn with 
the greatest care; it is very expensive and not as 
popular as at first on aecount of its frailty. Mink 
sets are but little worn in the city now, but are worn 
by ladies who wear what they know to be good and 
substantial, without regard to novelty. Black mar- 
ten still remains the most stylish of low-priced furs, 
it is also very much used for trimming. Fur lined 
garments are very much worn; these are truly luxu- 
rious. The garment is made of silk, the lining of 
almost any fur fancy and means will dictate. 

At the last opening of bonnets for this season, ea- 


potes, close bonnets, and Gainsborough shapes were . 


declared to be the aecepted winter styles. A lovely 
capote of peacock-blue velvet to match a costume is 
lined with ivory white plush, and has a plush fillet 


or band on which is placed a single white rose and | 


dark foliage. A buckle of lophophore feathers holds 
the gros grain ribbon which trims the crown. Close 
clinging bonnets that fit to the sides of the head are 
high in front, and have broad crowns sloping off 
abruptly behind, are the most popular. These are 
trimmed in the simplest manner, by a bias band of 
velvet an inch and a half wide lined with gros grain. 
This band is passed areund the crown, lapped hig) 
on the right side, where one or perhaps two smail 
steel ornaments are stuck, while an ostrich tip or 
a eluster of cock’s plumes trims the left side. The 
face trimming ts a facing with puffs, a band, or loons 
of velvet or gros grain of some becoming color. For 
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young ladies are the loveliest Gainsborvugh bunuets 
not hats in the exaggerated shapes worn during the 
| autumn, but oddly shaped, one-sided bonnets of 
| black or dark velvet made gay with clusters of 
| and requiring a handseme and elaborate coiffure be. 
| neath them, and more than all a young face. For 
| such @ setting these bonnets make an appropriate 
frame, especially with dressy carriage toilets. Wor 
| with plain faces that have lost their youth, they are 
| absurd caricatures. A black velvet Gainsborough 
has for its only touch of color two or three cardinal 
roses stuck in the front on the black velvet band 
A velvet band piped with silk is around the crows, 
| Two black ostrich tips fastened on top of the brig 
| nod over on the face trimming, and a wing of a black 
bird is on the left side erect against the brim, which 
| is turned up only at that point. New velvet turbans 
are made very large, with handkerchief crowns that 
give the true Oriental effect. The brim of the tar 





ban is high, and is covered with six or seven plaits 
of velvet turned upward, lapping, and passed around 
the head. The soft crown is then covered with’ 
three-cornered piece of velvet, which hangs in two 
emis, behind that are edged with lace. <A cluster 
of flowers and feather tips posed on the left sideis 
| the only trimming. 
| For ehildren, there are a great variety of new co 
| tumes aud manties for the winter. 

The Regent is a charming costume of velveteen for 
a little girl. It has a kilted velvet skirt, and a long 
jacket of embroidered Cashmere, which shows under 
the velvet paletot, to mateth the skirt, half-fitting be 
hind, open in frent, with a velvet cross-strip and but 
tons at the top. With a velvet toquet and feather, 
this makes up an extremely elegant walking Costume 
| for a child. z 

The Dandy is suitable to a boy from six to ten yeas 
old. Itisa close-fitting jacket, double-breasted, with 
revers and no basques, short trousers with tabs aml 

| buttons at the side, high boots, and a felt hat, with 
| feather aigrettes. The material is generally gray, 
dark biue, or brown eloth. 

The Milanese is a long paletdt, forming a complet 
pelisse for children, of a new downy sort of cloth 
called drap-mousse, in all fashionable colors, ands 
extremely warm and comfortable for children of all 
| ages in winter. 

The Boyard is more elaborate. It is a paletétdl 
black matelassé cloth, trimmed all around and up the 
front with bands of black beaver, also with braidings 
of passementerie across the front. This is more par- 
| ticularly a little girl's paletot, and should be accom 
| panied bya toquet of she same material, and trimmed 
| with the same fur. 

For the house, the frock of dark blue, green, of 
maroon cloth, vigogue, or Cashmere is the most com 
fortable style of dress for little girls. It is made 
quite loose, with deep. square collar, cuffs, and pock 
ets trimmed with braid, and two rows of buttons 
| down the front. ; 

Older giris wear the long polonaise or the plait 
Princess dress, with no loopings up whatever, but 
only @ very large scarf bow and lapels placed 10¥ 
| down behind. This bow may be simply of the mate 
| rial of the dress, piped with silk or edged with braid, 

or It may be of velvet or faille. 

Plaids and checks, which are not much worn by 
ladies this winter, are still very fashionable for chit 
dren. Black velvet sashes and trimmings look bes 





with bright-colored plaids; when, on the contrary, | 


the materia! is of some dark or dull tint, the orm 
| ments should be of a gay color, and may be cut 
cross way, out of plaided, checked, or striped fabries 
FASHION. 
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family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 

and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is 

to interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practi- 

cal, sensible, and to have really permanent worth, 
while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun. 
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J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
James T. Fields, Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 
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Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. 
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“The Rescue,”’ ‘‘ True to Nature,’ or ‘‘Qur Darling ;’’ or a copy of our ‘* Centennial 
Art Gallery.” 

; ge To the getter-up of a club of 24 cdpies, we will send “The Mother’s Joy,’’ “‘ The 
Morning Call,”’ ‘The Rescue,” ‘‘ True to Nature,’ and ‘Our Darling,’*,, Or, in place 
of one of the Chromos a copy of our ‘‘ Centennial Art Gallery.” 

«@ Every subscriber who remits us Three Dollars in advance ¢an have a choice of 
one copy of ‘* The Mother’s Joy,” ‘‘The Morning Call,’’ or ** The Rescue,’ or )“‘ True 
to Nature,” or ‘“‘ Our Darling,” or our ‘‘ Centennial Art Gallery,” 

@@ Be particular when sending your subscription to mention the Chromo you want 
us to send. ; 2 

g@ The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance is sent to us. 

@@ When the subscribers all residé at one plage, .the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends us the club for distribution. 

€@ Subscribers can have ‘“‘ The Mother's ~% mounted on Bristol board, ready 
for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional, 





€@ The money must_all be sent_at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may 
be made to clubs at olab rates. “The Lapy’s Boox will be Seht-to any post-office where 
the subscriber may. reside, and subscriptions may commence with any month in the year, 
We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 
cents. 


HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orrick OrpER, CHECK, or 
DrA¥T on Philadelpila"Neéew’ Y ork, Boston, Baltimore, or any of the principal cities 
or towns in the United States, payable to the erder of L. A. is preferable to bank 
notes. If a draft ora Post-offics Order‘eannot be procured, sen United States or Na- 
tional Bank notes, 


The Publisher of thesLapy’s Book having.on hand.a few copies 
of “ THE OLD MILL” and “ASKING A_ BLESSING,” will give 
to any THREE DotiArestbseriber their choice of them in place of 
“THE MOTHER’S JOY.” As we have only a few of these choice 
Chromos on hand, the earlier the application the better. 


Address A. GODEY., 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chesgyut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘pook and CHROMO sent Postage Free. q 
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Fourteen Historical Steel Plate Te 


The Battle of Concord. 
: ‘Heroic ‘Women of the Revolution. 
Washington’s First‘Interview with Mrs. Custis. 
The Battle-Ground of. Trenton... 
Fort Duquesne in 1824. 
General Marion Inviting a British Officer ‘te ‘Dinner. 
Thé Soldier of Brandywine. oi 
_The Recruit. 
The Battle-Ground of Germantown, 
ne Tomb: of «Washington. 
-» Worship in. the, Wilderness. 
View from West Point. 
Faneuil,,Hall, Boston. 
ake are 
The. State: House—-1776. 
The State House—187 6. 


Also; View# OP 'the Centennial Buildi 


Main: Building,.Machinery, Hall, Women's P f 
tural Building, Horticultaral Building, Callowhill: Street 


Bridge, on a Avenue Bridge. — 
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N. E.. Cor, ‘Biath and Chestnut so. ca 
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s, Telling Meiitimétnrer and A Dealt Wholesale and ibe 


Trunks, Speck ‘Valises, ‘Satchels,’ and Later 
of all -kinds,.. 
AT THe OLD STAND, - 
No. 14 N. Fourth St., between Market and Commerce, ie 
PHILADELPHIA. oS 
A Fine Assoztment of Holiday Goods on Hand, 



































